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NEW STARS 


THE announcement made early last month of the appearance of a 
new star in the constellation Auriga in the Milky Way is certain to 
attract general attention to the many interesting questions raised by 
such sudden outbursts in the depths of space. It may indeed be 
said that in the whole domain of astronomy the class of phenomena 
to which most mystery attaches, and which, so far, has baffled 
inquiry most successfully, is undoubtedly that which relates to the 
sudden appearance, now in one region of the heavens and now in 
another, of these strange visitors. 

These so-called ‘ New Stars,’ some of which, at the moment of 
discovery, have been found to be as luminous as Jupiter, or even 
Venus at her brightest, have in almost all the explanations heretofore 
suggested been supposed to be ‘ Old Stars ’—by which term is meant 
stars of the ordinary kind—suddenly subjected to some process 
which has driven them into a condition of fervent heat; and so 
long as ‘ Old Stars’ of the ordinary kind were supposed, all of them, 
to be bodies like the Sun, those processes were favoured which we 
imagine to be actually at work on, or most easily associated with, 
that body. 

It is now some little time since, in a paper in this Review, I 
gave an account of the evidence gathered during the last thirty 
years by spectroscopic workers all over the world as to the true 
nature and conditionings of ordinary stars. Some of the conclusions 
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to be gathered from this marshalling of new series of facts, obtained 
by the use of one of the most powerful instruments of research of 
modern times, might have been easily expected to be novel, and they 
were. Asa matter of fact, some of them suggest that our usual 
notions about stars generally cannot be justly held with regard to all 
of them—that, in short, there are stars and stars. Nor do the con- 
clusions to be drawn stop here. The wide induction rendered 
possible by the enormous area of new facts now available suggests 
further that some old theories require to be recast, while some 
modern ones disappear altogether. 

Some of these general conclusions have the most important 
bearing upon the so-called ‘ new stars.’ One is that there is a com- 
plete evolutionary sequence between nebulz and stars, whereas the 
idea in vogue was that these bodies represented different orders of 
creation. Another was that the spectroscopic phenomena presented 
by some nebule, stars, and comets, have so much in common that, 
unless we throw overboard the regule philosophandi, a similar 
nature must be ascribed to them. And since the labours of Newton 
(of Yale), Schiaparelli, and others have convinced most people that 
comets are swarms of meteorites, it is probable that some of the 
stars and nebule in question may be of like nature. It was next 
shown that, if we assume two meteor swarms or comets moving 
near each other, we can easily explain the phenomena of all the 
‘new’ and many of the ‘variable’ stars; whereas the received 
idea was that they depended upon the rotation of a single star dif- 
ferently illuminated on different sides, or else with axes of different 
lengths. 

To prove such positions as these is naturally a work of years. 
The chief thing that we can do is to note whether the new know- 
ledge as it comes is in harmony with, or runs counter to, the new 
hypothesis, and to seek for new tests and vigorously apply them. 

Since the new views were put forward, the work of Darwin, 
Pickering, Roberts, and others, has produced evidence of the most 
important nature in their favour. One by one the facts have been 
established that the solar system may, at a former stage of its history, 
have been a swarm of meteorites ; that the spectra of nebule and of 
a certain class of stars remarkable for the appearance of bright lines 
in their spectra are similar to a degree hitherto undreamt of; and 
finally, that in a nebula so-called stars may vary their brilliancy with 
unimagined rapidity, and that even such stars as the Pleiades may in 
all probability be only the bright centres of a nebulous assemblage, 
a meeting-place of meteoritic streams. 

While, then, the phenomena of new stars suggest that we are in 
the presence of the most mysterious actions in the heavens, so long 
as we look to the old ideas to explain them, the new views on the 
other hand suggest that such phenomena must of necessity arise from 
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time to time from the mere existence of moving meteor-swarms in 
space. 

It seemed, then, to me that the phenomena of new stars supplied 
a very rigid test for the new views, for, if they were right, all the 
mystery should be easily explained, and all the facts accumulated 
during three centuries should fall into a simple order. I have 
applied this test as honestly as I could, and it is not a little singular 
that another new star, which doubtless will furnish us with more, 
should have appeared within a month of the publication of the 
long memoir which I presented to the Royal Society about a year 
ago. 

The object of the present article is to state the method employed, - 
and the results recorded in the memoir, so that the phenomena 
which the new arrival will in all probability continue to furnish us for 
some time may be thoroughly understood as they are chronicled for 
public information from time to time. 

Many new stars have been observed, and it is well to begin by 
considering the views which have been suggested as to their origin. 
For the first, we have to go back to the times of Tycho Brahe. 
They related to the new stars which appeared in 1572 and 1604. 

The Nova of 1572, observed by Tycho Brahe, is the first of which 
anything like a complete record exists; it appeared in Cassiopeia and 
was minutely described by Tycho Brahe. The Nova seemed to be 
destitute of nebulous surroundings, and only differed from other 
stars in the vivacity of its scintillations. When it was first observed 
it appeared more brilliant than Sirius, a@ Lyre, or Jupiter, and 
even rivalled the splendour of Venus at greatest brilliancy, being, like 
Venus, visible in the daytime. At the beginning of December a 
diminution of brightness was noticed. This regularly continued 
until, in March 1574, the Nova had disappeared. 

Changes of colour accompanied the changes of brightness. When 
the star first became conspicuously visible it was white, like Venus 
and Jupiter. It then acquired a yellow colour which merged into 
red. In the first months of 1573 Tycho Brahe compared it to Mars 
and a@ Orionis, and considered it to be much like Aldebaran. Later 
on in the same year, and especially towards May, a leaden hue was 
observed. This continued until January 1574, when the colour 
became less clear and less white as the star slowly disappeared. 

The famous Nova which appeared in 1604 is associated with the 
name of Kepler, as that of 1572 is with Tycho Brahe. It was first 
observed on October 10 by Bronowski, a pupil of Kepler's. To begin 
with, it was brighter than first-magnitude stars, and also Saturn, 
Mars, and Jupiter. In March 1606 it disappeared. 

Although many other Nove have been observed, none have 
matched the splendour of those of 1572 and 1604, and of none have 
such circumstantial accounts been written. 
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We next come to the explanation of the phenomena put forward 
by the respective observers. 

Tycho Brahe considered that new stars were formed from the 
cosmical vapour which was supposed to have reached a certain degree 
of condensation in the Milky Way, and the fact that the Nova ap- 
peared on the edge of the galaxy was used to give weight to this 
hypothesis of stellar formation. Indeed, some observers imagined 
they could see the hiatus or opening out of which the Nova came. 
The disappearance of the star was supposed to be due either to some 
action in itself or to its dissipation by the light of the Sun and stars. 
It should be remarked that when Tycho Brahe advanced the above 
theory the tails of comets were looked upon as similar in constitution 
to the Milky Way. Kepler agreed with Tycho in considering that 
new stars were created from the ethereal existence of which the Milky 
Way was composed. The circumstance that Mira or o Ceti, which 
was looked upon as a Nova, appeared in a part of the heavens distant 
from the Milky Way, was explained by saying that the nebulous 
material was not exclusively confined to the galaxy, as supposed by 
Tycho Brahe, but pervaded all space. 

A fact deemed of considerable importance was that both Tycho 
Brahe’s and Kepler’s Nove became suddenly and strikingly visible, 
and did not appear gradually to increase in brightness. Indeed, it 
was thought that all new stars must exhibit the maximum of brilliancy 
at their first appearance, and Kepler went so far as to use the state- 
ment made by Antonius Laurentinus Politianus, that he had seen 
the Nova of 1604 increase in brightness as an argument against his 
having seen the star at all. 

The first Nova that attained any brilliancy, after that of 1604, 
appeared near 8 Cygni in June 1669, and was observed by Anthelm. 
This Nova fluctuated in brightness between the third and fifth magni- 
tudes, and finally disappeared altogether. It is most probable that 
observations of this star drew Newton’s attention to the subject, and 
led him to the idea that ‘Nove’ were produced by the appulse of 
comets, propounded in 1686 in the Principia. 

In dealing with the period between Newton’s time and our own, 
we shall give, as shortly as possible, some of the most important views 
expressed during the last quarter of a century. 

According to the hypothesis advanced by Zollner, all stars, at a 
certain period of their formation, become covered with a cold non- 
luminous crust. If the glowing mass bursts forth, the chemical 
combinations which have formed on the surface, under the influence 
of a low temperature, are again decomposed, with a resulting develop- 
ment of considerable heat and light. Hence the great brilliancy of 
a new star must not be ascribed merely to the bursting forth of a 
glowing mass, but also to the combustion of the substances which 
form the shell. 
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Drs. Huggins and Miller’s observations of the Nova that appeared 
in Corona Borealis in 1866 led them to the following speculation : ‘The 
character of the spectrum of this star, taken together with its sudden 
outburst in brilliancy and its rapid decline in brightness, suggests to 
us the rather bold speculation that, in consequence of some vast con- 
vulsion taking place in this object large quantities of gas have been 
evolved from it; that the hydrogen present is burning by combination 
with some other element and furnishes the light represented by the 
bright lines; also that the flaming gas has heated to vivid incan- 
descence the solid matter of the photosphere. As the hydrogen 
becomes exhausted all the phenomena diminish in intensity and the 
star rapidly wanes.’ In plain English, on this view we were spectators — 
of ‘a world on fire.’ 

Mr. Johnstone Stoney, in 1868, suggested that ‘New Stars’ might 
be produced by the friction of the outer atmospheres of two stars 
brushing against each other: ‘the outer constituent of their atmo- 
sphere [hydrogen], and the outer constituent alone, would be raised 
by the friction to brilliant incandescence, which would reveal itself 
by the temporary substitution of four intensely bright for four dark 
hydrogen lines.’ ; 

Observations of the new star in Cygnus (1876-77) led Professor 
Vogel to support Zollner’s views. Dr. Lohse, in 1877, considered 


that ‘the lighting up of new stars may probably be looked upon as 
the result of the innate affinity of chemical matter. By the pro- 
gressive cooling of the mass of a luminous body (fixed star), which 
consists of heated vapours and gases, an atmospheric envelope is 


produced which absorbs the light so much that the star cannot, be 
seen at all, or only very faintly, from the Earth. As this body con- 
tinues to give out heat at length the degree of coolness is reached 
which is necessary for the formation of chemical combinations. The 
greater portion of the body is composed of elements which then com- 
bine, producing by their combination heat and light; and thus 
making the star visible to a great distance, and for a long or short 
space of time.’ 

In 1877, when discussing the phenomena of Nova Cygni, I advanced 
the view that meteoritic collisions were in all probability the cause of 
them. Almost, if not quite, the last view to which we have to refer 
is due to Mr. W. H. 8. Monck, who suggested in 1885 that new stars 
are dark (or faintly luminous) bodies which acquire a short-lived 
brilliancy by rushing through some of the gaseous masses which exist 
in space. 

It will be seen from the above that there are more than twenty 
years of modern work on these strange visitors to be co-ordinated. 
This work has been of a most searching kind, since the spectroscope 
—that marvellous aid to inquiry—has been the instrument 
employed. The tests rendered available by its means have been 
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applied to the observations recorded, and the results obtained will be 
very briefly stated in the case of each Nova. 

The quality of the light emitted by the new star which appeared 
in the constellation Corona in 1866 shows that the Nova was 
intimately related to comets and nebule, including in this term the 
bright-line stars. Two of the bright rays which appeared on the 
coloured strip into which the prisms of the spectroscope decomposed 
the light of the Nova turn out to have their origin in carbon, and to 
be identical in position with similar radiations emanating from some 
stars, whilst three other bright lines demonstrate the presence of 
incandescent hydrogen. A line was seen by some observers which 
in all probability was the same as that which characterises the majority 
of nebulz. 

The only obvious deduction from these facts is that the same 
chemical substances produced the light of this Nova which exist 
in comets and nebule. As the Nova faded (from the second 
to the ninth magnitude), the lines dropped out one by one, until 
finally only a single representative of incandescent hydrogen 
remained, and this the one which in several nebule is brighter than 
any other. 

We next come to Nova Cygni, which appeared in 1876. At the 
time of discovery eight bright lines and many dark spaces were con- 
spicuously visible upon the continuous background of coloured light 
ordinarily seen in all celestial bodies. Brightest among these were 
the radiations indicative of hydrogen, whilst other brilliant rays are 
found to be matched by lines of sodium, carbon, and iron. But the 
most important line of all was one identical in position with the chief 
line in the spectra of nebule; this brightened as the other lines 
faded, and finally glimmered alone in the spectrum, as it has been 
observed to do in some comets. Upon any probable supposition the 
temperature of the Nova at this time must have been lower than at 
the time of maximum brilliancy. This being so, the line which 
increased in brightness as the Nova was degraded to a faint nebula 
could not be due to incandescent nitrogen as had been supposed. 
The origin of the line was still problematical and the observed phe- 
nomena-entirely unexplained, when the researches on the spectra of 
meteorites referred to in my last article seemed to offer a solution of 
the problem. It was found that if a meteorite be slowly heated in a 
vacuum tube, so as to volatilise some of its constituents, a bright line 
is seen in the spectrum which disappears when the temperature is 
increased. This line was coincident in position with the one observed 
in Nova Coronz and Nova Cygni, in nebule and in faint comets, and 
apparently owed its origin to the magnesium fluting which is seen 
very brightly in the same position in the green part of the spectrum 
when a strip of magnesium ribbon is burnt in air. These facts en- 
abled the statement to be hazarded that the phenomena observed in 
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Nova Cygni would occur precisely as described if the catastrophe were 
produced by the collision of two swarms of meteorites of different 
densities. In such a case there would first be the collisions between 
the two sets of outliers, then the denser part of the smaller swarm 
would enter the outliers of the larger, and finally, after the densest 
parts of both swarms had come together, producing the maximum of 
light—which is generally the time at which attention is called to a 
new star—the action would slacken, and the light and temperature 
be reduced. 

These views as to the connection between Nove, nebule, and 
comets are considerably strengthened by the facts observed regarding 
an anomalous brightening discovered in the centre of the Great . 
Nebula in Andromeda in August 1885, which was the next ‘ Nova’ 
that made its appearance. The light was found to be matched by 
that of the flame of a spirit-lamp. This was a definite proof of the 
existence of carbon, and, more than this, the luminous radiations 
exhibited by the Nova under consideration were exactly similar to 
those which distinguish comets—in fact, they are so characteristic of 
these bodies as to be known as ‘cometary bands.’ This observation 
suggested a careful examination of the spectrum of the nebula itself. 
This was made by myself and my excellent assistant, Mr. Fowler, and 
it was found that, instead of being continuous, as had previously been 
recorded, it was like that of the Nova. This made the whole thing 
clear. The nebula was simply brightened in a certain part by some 
disturbance ; when this disturbance ceased, the spectrum of the Nova 
was undistinguishable from that of the nebula—both showing charac- 
teristic cometary bands. 




























Now that the chief facts gathered from each Nova in turn have 
been considered, we may next deal with some general considera- 





tions. 

If the appearance of a new star be due to the collision of two 
meteor swarms, as suggested, it is obvious that the spectroscopic 
changes should follow the same order as those observed in the 
spectrum of a comet during its passage from the point of nearest 
approach to the Sun, when it is hottest and most disturbed ; to that 
most removed, when all the energies have slackened down. The 
differences in observing conditions, and the relative physical 
conditions of the two swarms which produce a Nova, must, 
however, be allowed for. From this point of view a map has 
been constructed, showing the theoretical sequence of spectroscopic 
changes which would result from the collision of two swarms of 
meteorites, one of which, previous to the catastrophe, existed in 
the condition of a nebula, whilst the other was sufficiently dense 
to exhibit the spectrum of a comet near the sun. The typical 
spectrum produced by adding together these two spectra is similar 
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to that of the Nova at the time of the first observation, so far as 
bright lines were concerned. 

The first effect of the cooling of the imaginary mixed swarms would 
be a diminution of light and an accompanying disappearance of the 
dark lines, until only certain bright lines and flutings remained. This 
condition occurred in Nova Cygni six days after it was first spectro- 
scopically observed, and in the Great Comet of 1882 when near the 
Sun. 

As the temperature increases, the bright indications of sodium, 
lead, and manganese must disappear, and the hydrogen lines become 
fainter, while the luminosity in the green which represents magnesium 
gets brighter. This stage in the sequence was observed in Nova 
Cygni and Nova Coron; and all the lines which characterise it have 
been recorded in the spectrum of the nebula in Orion. 

The carbon flutings next merge into, and become indistinguishable 
from, the continuous spectrum. One hydrogen line remains, and this 
the one which is usually found in nebule. The only line telling of 
the presence of iron is the one visible in the laboratory when a low 
temperature is employed to produce the vapour. Eventually even 
this ceases its glimmering, leaving a trio composed of the hydrogen 
line just referred to, a line which occurs in meteorites but the origin 
of which has not been determined, and the other which has gained in 
intensity as the others have sunk out of sight. This combination 
occurs in the nebula numbered 4373 in Herschel’s catalogue. 

The hydrogen line next disappears, and so the spectrum consists 
of two lines as in the nebula No. 2343 and many others, and in Nova 
Cygni nearly a year after discovery. 

The last stage in the sequence is when the line attributed to 
magnesium remains alone. This was observed when Nova Cygni had 
degenerated to the condition of a planetary nebula ; it is the solitary 
badge of the nebula No. 4403. 

None of the Nove which have been spectroscopically examined 
have shown the complete sequence of changes thus briefly stated, but 
Nova Cygni passed through most of them. The main point I wish 
to make is that, although the initial spectrum may be different in 
different Nove, as the temperatures differ, the changes should follow 
the same order of decreasing temperature, however high or low the 
point occupied on the temperature scale when first observed ; and 
this seems to agree with the facts. The dark absorption lines giving 
way to bright lines in Nova Corone, the brightest lines fading away 
one by one in Nova Cygni, and the carbon becoming less manifest 
in Nova Andromede, all go to show a diminution in the temperature 
of the star after the first observation. This deduction would also 
naturally be made from the variations in magnitude. Tycho Brahe’s 
Nova and Nova Cygni dimmed very suddenly at first, and more slowly 
later on. Nova Coronz flashed out very suddenly, and, as we have 
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seen, its spectrum indicated a comparatively high temperature. 
Hence it is most probable that in this case we are dealing with the 
collisions of two rather condensed swarms of meteorites. In Nova 
Andromedz, where the increase of luminosity was not so sudden, the 
temperature was not nearly so high. In this case we began at a point 
low down on the temperature scale, because we probably had to deal 
with a collision of two swarms not nearly so dense as those involved 
in Nova Corone; perhaps a slightly condensed swarm (a comet) 
passing through the Andromeda nebula. 

One very interesting point about new stars has relation to their 
colour and their colour changes. The characteristic colours which 
distinguish nebule and some stars which are supposed not to differ 
greatly in temperature from them, are dull-white, grey, or pale bluish- 
green. As the temperature increases, the colour becomes reddish- 
yellow, and from this merges through red, orange, yellow and white, 
and finally a bluish-white, the badge of the highest temperature, is 
reached. 

Now consider what must happen in the case of a new star on the 
idea which we have stated. We begin with two swarms probably in 
different stages of condensation. If no star or nebula were visible 
before, the sudden increase of light would be due to the collision of 
two swarms or streams quite invisible so long as disturbances are 
absent. If one of the swarms engaged already existed as a nebula, 
the collision of another with it would cause an outburst similar to 
that of Nova Andromede. If the swarm existed as a star, and was 
therefore in a rather more condensed state, the collision of another 
swarm with it would produce a higher temperature ; this was the case 
with Nova Coronz. But after the disturbance due to the collision has 
subsided the temperature must begin to fall, as the mixed swarm is 
not.in a condition to keep it up. We see, therefore, that the colour 
changes of Nove will in general take place in the opposite order to 
that followed by a condensing swarm, because in one case the 
temperature is increasing, while in the other it is decreasing. The 
colour of new stars will also be generally of a compound nature. 

These colours, then, should be special, and they often are. 

All the colour observations of Nove have been compiled and 
discussed among the new tests from this point of view. The Nova 
observed by Tycho Brahe passed through white, yellow, and red to a 
leaden colour. 

Many observatiuns were made of the variations in the colour of 
Nova Coronz, and they show that it ran down from bluish-white to 
dull yellow. 

The estimations of the colours of Nova Cygni show that the changes 
were very similar to those observed by Tycho Brahe in the Nova of 
1572. From a golden yellow the Nova passed to red, and then to 
orange, which agrees with the portion of the general colour sequence 
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—reddish yellow, yellow, red, yellowish red. The spectroscopic 
observations agree with those of colour in assigning a lower maximum 
temperature to Nova Cygni than Nova Corone. 

Finally, Nova Andromede was first reddish-yellow, then orange 
coloured, reddish, and yellowish-red, which closely agree with the 
portion of the colour sequence reddish-yellow, yellowish-red, red, 
yellowish-red. 

The discussion of colour observations, therefore, strengthens the 
view that new stars are complex bodies. The strongest evidence of 
the colour being produced by two light-sources blended are found in 
such observations as ‘cream-coloured,’ ‘ yellow seen through a blue 
film,’ ‘ buff-coloured,’ ‘ leaden,’ ‘ slight orange tinge,’ ‘red with tinge 
of purple,’ &c., and such instances might be multiplied. 

After this general statement, it should be clear that all the facts 
brought forward prove that the various spectra observed in Nove 
are very closely related to those of nebule and comets, including in 
their turn the bright-line stars, the difference in observing conditions 
and the compound character of the Nove being duly allowed for. 
The temperature and visibility of a Nova depend upon the size and 
degree of condensation of the meteor-swarms which produce it and 
their distance from us. Hence it is that all Nove do not attain the 
same maximum temperature or brilliancy, and that some are lost to 
view before they descend to the same low temperature as others. 
In like mannner, comets differ in their maximum temperature 
according to their different perihelion distances. The evidence 
derived from the observations shows that each Nova cooled as its 
luminosity diminished. And if we accept the statements that the 
characteristic nebula line was seen in the spectra of two small comets 
in 1866-67, and that Nova Cygni now exists as a small planetary 
nebula, we must conclude that nebule are at a low temperature ; 
for if the views that nebule are very hot be accepted, the impossible 
belief is forced upon us that comets reduce their temperature as they 
approach the Sun and that new stars get hotter as their luminosity 
diminishes. 

The changes in magnitude observed in Nove are in strict accord- 
ance with the meteoritic theory of their origin, for the rapid fading 
away contlusively demonstrates that small bodies and not large ones 
are engaged. 

The complete discussion, therefore, tends to confirm the conclusion 
which I stated in November 1887, that ‘new stars, whether seen in 
connection with nebulz or not, are produced by theclash of meteor 
swarms, the bright lines seen being the low temperature lines of 
elements, the spectra of which are most brilliant at a low stage of 
heat.’ 

From the above it will be gathered that the Nova at present visible 
will receive the most cordial weleome from astronomers all over the 
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world, and the first results obtained at Kensington, showing the 
almost exact agreement of the photographic spectrum with that of 
those nebule called ‘ bright-line stars,’ and that the two swarms are 
now separating at a velocity of at least five hundred miles a second, 
are not unworthy of the first application of photography to the in- 
vestigation of these strange phenomena, which we must now, it seems, 
consider by no means mysterious, but, on the contrary, a result in 
space analogous to that produced by the meeting of two trains at a 
level crossing. 


J. NORMAN LOCKYER. 
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THE 
SETTLEMENT OF LANDED PROPERTY 


THE settlement of landed property is a relic of the times when 
feudalism was necessary for the maintenance of law and order in an 
uncivilised country, when every large landed proprietor was head of 
his clan and was forced to defend his estate from the inroads of the 
neighbouring chieftains. 

The unwritten custom of the country has developed into the 
written law of the land, and we now see large tracts of land tied up 
and settled on the male heirs in order of precedence, 

The habits of our ancestors have been inherited with the soil and 
have descended from generation to generation. The present owner 
almost invariably re-entails his estates because he has succeeded only 
to the life interest, and he does not see why his successor should be 
allowed to exercise more power over the property than he has done. 

A system born of necessity and developed by pride is growing old 
through jealousy of posterity. Is it not time that we should seriously 
consider whether such a form of tenure is suitable to the present age, 
whether under this restriction the land produces as much as it would do 
if it was free, whether, in fact, this system is conducive to the well- 
being of the majority of the population? If not, what class of legis- 
lation will be beneficial to the community without filling weak heads 
with imaginary claims or inciting the lower classes of mankind to 
encroach upon the higher ? 

Those who have so far discussed the question have placed before 
the public meat too strong for the English digestion. 

The elector does not wish to swallow principles unless he is con- 
vinced that they will fortify his constitution. 

He does not pretend to be sufficiently a philosopher to analyse the 
advantages that might accrue from the nationalisation of the land, 
the equal distribution of property, or any such difficult questions of 
political economy. 

He has nevertheless a sort of idea that there might be some 
improvement in land tenure, although he does not know in which 
direction exactly to seek for it. Our people as a whole always intend 
to do right, and they will not be stirred into action by theoretical 
authors whose arguments they know to be based on a general hatred 
of all property owners. 
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If any change is to take place the suggestion of what is to be done 
must emanate from those in whom the electors have confidence, 
whom they know to be acquainted with the subject, and who state 
that they consider an alteration in the law will be a benefit to the 
industry of agriculture. Two Conservative Lord Chancellors have 
endeavoured to lighten the land of its burdens, and now Mr. Gladstone 
has announced that land reform is a plank of the Liberal platform. 
He has not, however, stated what form the reform is to take. 

Cheapening land transfer has failed, registration of land titles was 
declared to be impossible, and the abolition of primogeniture was 
defeated,—all measures advocated by a Conservative Government, 
but violently opposed by the rank and file of the party in the House 
of Lords. 

Lord Cairns’ Settled Estates Act is the only measure of land 
reform that has struggled through both Houses of Parliament. The 
House of Lords would never have sanctioned even this change in the 
existing law if they had not thought that some alteration was essential. 
At the same time they hoped that it would disarm the opponents of 
the laws of primogeniture and of entail, on the maintenance of which 
they seem to think their very existence depends. 

They reasoned thus: Ifa life owner was given power to sell his 
estate under the Act, what possible objection could there be to the 
existing condition of things? This argument was most plausible and 
almost unanswerable, but there was a reservation in the Act. The 
life owner had not power to deal with the mansion without the con- 
sent of all those who had any remainder interest in the property, 
they being all of age at the time. As there are always unborn lives 
quoted in a settlement, how often does it happen that they are at 
any time all of age? Such a combination occurred in the case of 
Lord Ailesbury, and yet the Act when put to a practical test failed 
in its object. He being in a hopeless condition of insolvency, applied 
to the court to sell his property; his application was -violently 
opposed by the remainder-men, and the court ruled that he should 
not be allowed to take advantage of the Act to dispose of the mansion 
andthe park. Public sympathy is inclined to concur with the verdict 
of the court, and justice is so far upheld by public opinion in its 
decision. But how about the thousands who live on the broad acres 
of such a property which is doomed to remain in the hands of an 
impecunious owner? can they get their windows mended, the pumps 
and drains put into repair, or the thousand and one improvements 
carried out that constitute the maintenance of a landed estate ? 

Such a property is sure to fall into decay and disrepair. Not 
only will there be a great loss of capital, but the productive power of 
this large estate, which forms about one thousandth part of the land 
under cultivation in our island, will be very much diminished owing 
to the lack of money to develop its resources. If on the contrary 
it had passed into the hands of a very wealthy member of the 
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community, health and plenty would have cheered the hearts of 
thousands. 
Sentiment and pride would have been trampled on by the head of 
the family, but 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade ; 
A breath can make them as a breath has made ; 


But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 


If we believe in the system of primogeniture we must of necessity 
take the risk of what the head of the family may do, but it is quite 
impossible to expect the general public to have much regard for the 
pride or sentiment of any particular family. The country and its 
population are the only home and family of the people, they are proud 
of her traditions and glory in the sentiment that her people have made 
her take rank among the great powers of the world. 

Territorial magnates have been tolerated by the people because 
they have been able and willing to manage their territories on a very 
liberal scale, not exacting a high rate of interest for the capital 
invested in the land. Any dislike to large tracts of land being owned 
by one man has arisen from the cultivators being harassed by a 
cheeseparing and parsimonious policy on the part of the lord of the 
soil. 

Would it not therefore be wise for owners of land to themselves 
consider whether Lord Cairns’ Settled Estates Act has fulfilled its 
object, whether it is better to have Acts passed to relieve the 
congestion caused by settlement or not to have the land tied up 
at all? 

The Act has given the owner power to sell his property, but has 
given him no discretionary power as to improvements. Many men 
would rather starve than sell the broad acres inherited from their 
predecessors. In other cases if the market is bad and land not easily 
sold, they are unable to get a purchaser for what they wish to part 
with. The owner has no means, therefore, of obtaining money to 
make any required improvements unless he pays out of his own 
income, a thing which he very likely is unwilling todo. He may 
borrow from the Lands Improvement Companies, who lend money 
under the Improvement of Land Act for any works that have been 
sanctioned by the Land Commissioners, but even their hands are 
tied, and a very large number of applications are refused because they 
are not included in the schedule of the Act. The owner of a settled 
property may borrow thousands to build a farmhouse, the land 
attached to which is let for 15s. an acre on a yearly rent, but he may 
not apply for money to build a house, large or small, even if the 
tenant will sign a fourteen-year lease taking a plot of ground of a few 
acres at double the normal rent of land, because the house is not in the 
strict sense of the word a farmhouse. He may (ran land which in 
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the judgment of inspectors will be enhanced in value, although it 
may not produce any more rent, but he is not allowed to put pipes 
down and to bring water for the people living on his property, though 
they may be suffering from epidemics for want of it. He is unable 
to put up brick works with the object of supplying the materials for 
making his improvements sanctioned by the inspectors. 

Difficulties and technical legal objections meet him at every turn, 
and the owner, who is determined not to make any such improvements 
out of his own income, gives up in despair the attempt to develop the 
resources of his estate. Surely a life owner who is not a spendthrift 
is a better judge of what may be beneficial to his property than any- 
one else, and is it not ridiculous that he should be treated as if he 
was non compos or unfit to decide what works should be carried out ? 

The only question of importance to the nation is whether any 
change would cause the land to produce more—whether if the nominal 
owner, who is only under settlement life tenant, had control over the 
capital value of the property, it would contribute towards an increase 
of investment in improvements. 

If a man who inherits the life interest of a large property has no 
sons, and the next male heir in the entail is a distant relation in 
whom he takes no interest, it is against human nature to suppose 
that he will spend one penny more than he is forced to doin the 
maintenance of such a property. He will not take money that he 
might leave to those he loves, and sink it in buildings and improve- 
ments over which he has no control and which go of necessity at 
his death to one for whom he has no regard. Such cases are happily 
rare, but those of impecunious and over-encumbered men with large 
landed properties who are life tenants and unable owing to the heavy 
charges to spend enough money to keep their buildings in tenantable 
repair are equally a clog on the wheels of agricultural improvement 
and are unfortunately much more numerous. As this is so, surely 
it would be wise to remove this impediment to the prosperity of 
agricultural industry. 

The only way to remove it is to give the owner the power to get 
rid of his property if he wishes to do so, without any restriction. If 
the owner of entailed land in this country happens to’be in a generous 
frame of mind and wishes to give land to be used as allotments or for 
any other equally useful purpose, he is not able legally to do so unless 
he buys it from his own trustees under Lord Cairns’ Settled Estates 
Act. The trustees are powerless to assist him, and in real truth the 
land tied up in such a way belongs to no one. I knowa case of a life 
owner who wished to give two acres of land to a railway company 
on which they were to build a good station worthy of the place, in 
lieu of the existing one, which would have disgraced the most primi- 
tive village in the Far West. The land had to be bought at its fair 
market value by the life owner to give it to the railway company, 
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although the station being built was a distinct advantage to the pro- 
perty and to people residing on it. If the life owner had not bought 
the land, the station would not have been built, and the people of the 
place would have suffered accordingly, not because the owner was to 
blame, not because the trustees were unwilling, but because in draw- 
ing up a settlement it is quite impossible to provide for all eventu- 
alities that may occur during the time that the legal power of sucha 
document holds good, and the possibility of a railway station requiring 
land did not occur to those who drew up the settlement I mention. 
If the owner had been very much embarrassed pecuniarily he might 
not have been able to buy the land, although he would have been 
quite willing to give the land and sacrifice the agricultural rental for 
the sake of materially benefiting the people residing on his estate. 
There are many such cases as that which I have mentioned. By 
themselves they are small grievances and not worth ventilating ; in 
the aggregate they injure a large proportion of the people. The 
universal cry at the present time seems to be in favour of small 
holdings owned by the cultivator. Surely it would be wiser to give 
the landowner power to form small holdings if he has an inclination 
to do so, and either to let them or sell them, without obliging him 
to consult first his lawyer and then his trustees, who are possibly 
travelling at the other end of the world. All this necessitates con- 
siderable legal expense, and much delays the execution. Those who 
had by voluntary action forestalled the evident desire of the people of 
Great Britain would not be affected by any Act brought forward for 
the compulsory formation of small holdings. The opposition to any 
such Act would in consequence be less, and, even if the work was not 
an actual improvement from a national standpoint, it would be well 
to give an energetic and improving landowner an opportunity of 
trying experiments that had for their object the amelioration of the 
condition of those who toil ; to anticipate the wishes and gratify the 
hopes and aspirations of the youth and energy of the agricultural 
and industrial portion of the nation. 

It may happen that a settlement ties the hands of all interested 
in an estate long after the conditions under which it was made have 
totally changed. Ifthe tenant for life is a good resident landlord 
who lives on his estate the greater part of the year, if he makes his 
estate his hobby and has male offspring to step into his shoes when 
he joins the majority, during the time these favourable circumstances 
exist the law of entail is practically innocuous. But how often do 
events occur so to suit such a system of nominal ownership? Would 
it not be better to prohibit arrangements the advantage of which is 
so much dependent on a favourable combination of events and which 
are detrimental to the welfare of the nation if circumstances do not 
conduce to render them harmless ? 

The reader may ask what anyone can suggest better than our 
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present system of land tenure, and may say that the prohibition of 
land settlement is an interference with the rights of property. 

He may point to France and say that the equal distribution of 
land under the Napoleonic law has not been a success, the small owner 
being burdened and hampered as much in proportion as the large 
landowner, without the same resources to fall back upon. This may 
be true, but the small owner, though perhaps not more prosperous, is 
a much more contented man than thetenant. Ifhe becomes insolvent 
beyond a certain point he is obliged to sell his farm, and it passes 
into the hands of a more affluent owner, his insolvency only affecting 
himself and his farm. 

The industry of a whole district is not disturbed by one or more 
small owners becoming bankrupt, whereas it may be if a territorial 
magnate is in the same position. 

I do not wish to try and persuade anyone that the obligatory 
division of property as practised in France is perfection; possibly it 
interferes too much with the rights of a man over his accumulations, 
but the prohibition of settlement would not be nearly such extreme 
legislation, the landowner would be allowed to do what he liked with 
his land so long as he did not tie it up on future generations. 

All the measures brought forward of late years have aimed at the 
same object, to nullify the effect of settlement. It was supposed that 
the Settled Land Act had taken all the sting out of the law of entail, 
as, although it did reserve to the remainder-men the right of object- 
ing to the sule of the mansion, it gave to the life owner full power to 
dispose of the land under certain conditions. These conditions are 
that the proceeds of the sale must be invested in trust securities or 
used to pay off mortgages—or spent in the improvement of the pro- 
perty that remained in the hands of the life owner—but there were 
reservations about the mansion and the application of the sale money 
which stultified the Act. As the land had brought the house into 
existence, it in its time had made the land valuable. The absolute 
power to sell the one is useless without the right to dispose of the 
other. If there is no land attached to the house it will develop into 
a family ruin recording the decay of those who were legally forced to 
remain possessed of it. If there are too many restrictions as to the 
spending of the sale money on improvements it prevents many 
people selling. If, however, settlement was prohibited in the future, 
all this kind of antidote legislation would be quite unnecessary. The 
prohibition would be no cure for those evils which a man brought on 
himself; he would have to escape the results as best he might, but 
on the other hand those who were striving to make the residents on 
their land happy and contented would not find themselves tied down 
by ideas and theories of past generations, written on parchment may- 
be one hundred years ago, before steam and electricity had revolu- 
tionised the world. 
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The law of settlement hinders the development of industry, 
obliges landowners to let their minerals on royalties for want of 
capital to work them, and thus brings in an unnecessary middleman ; 
it also prohibits the sale of cottages and small holdings by making 
the payment by instalments illegal. In fact it generally discourages 
the landlord desirous of improving his property, and gives him every 
incentive to invest any money he can lay his hands upon in American 
railways or Argentine insecurities which he can dispose of when and 
how he pleases. 

The law of settlement has been far reaching, and has left its mark 
on us all; we are a nation of tenants instead of owners. 

The landowner could not pay the capital for the land on which 
his house was built in the town because his capital in land was tied 
up, consequently ground rents were instituted to suit the law of 
entail under which the landowner was suffering. The land in the 
towns then by degrees got in the clutches of the law and was tied up 
in the same way as the land in the country; the life tenant could 
not sell it if he wished to do so, and was forced to let it on ground 
rents. The evil of this has been much mitigated by Lord Cairns’ 
Act, but no antidote can be so effective as eradicating the disease. 

The great objection to any land reform has always emanated 
from the House of Lords. The members of that House seem to 
think that its stability depends on their territorial influence, but the 
wealthy peers are not as a rule the working or even influential 
majority of that august assemblage. Those who have neither man- 
sion nor landed estates make none the less efficient legislators, often 
earning more respect and having more influence than those who 
happen to be overloaded with this world’s goods. 

The House of Lords does not owe its long existence to the fact 
that each one of its members has a palatial residence and a large 
landed property, but because it has always been receiving into its 
ranks those who by their industry and perseverance have contributed 
to the importance of the country by adding to her wealth. 

The existence of the House will not be prolonged by the spectacle 
of ruinous family mansions, and farms falling into decay, and it lays 
itself open to attack if the electors can point out one of its members 
as an injury and a hindrance to the industry of the district in which 
his family monument is situated. 

There might be injustice if deeds already executed were annulled ; 
it would be a bad precedent and contrary to the past history of legis- 
lation in Great Britain; but if was enacted that no further settle- 
ment of land or houses should be effected it would in no way alter 
the position of those estates that are entailed till such entail died a 


natural death. 
VERNON. 





HODGE AND HIS PARSON 


THERE is much in the three articles which appeared in this Review for 
January on the agricultural labourer, his friends and his prospects, to _ 
excite comment. I will confine myself to a few very brief remarks on 
two or three points raised by the last of these articles—that, namely 
by Mrs. Batson. 

The general impression left on me by that article is, that, while 
the writer knows and describes the material conditions of the labourer’s 
life with fair accuracy, she does not know or understand Hodge, the 
man himself; her knowledge of him is only after the flesh. 

The Berkshire labourer, however, is, by her account, better off than 
his brothersin Devon. An average of ten shillings a week is more than 
the latter enjoys. It has been often pointed out that employment is 
now very uncertain for these men, because so muchof the winter work 
on farms (threshing, &c.) is done by machinery that there is little left 
for the ordinary labourer. Yet the winter season is the very time 
when he most needs, both for himself and for his family, a good supply 
of food. Even if his wages do amount to ten shillings, that is little 
better than starvation for a married man witha family of five or six 
children. I have carefully calculated the amount of expenditure per 
head, per meal, of which such a man’s finances will admit, and I 
find that, allowing nothing for beer or tobacco, it works out at about 
three farthings. ' 

I have no wish, however, to dispute the substantial accuracy of 
Mrs.Batson’s account of these matters. I will only say that not nearly 
enough stress is laid upon the fact that it is almost impossible for the 
most industrious labourer to much improve his position, owing to the 
difficulty he has in procuring land on anything like fair terms; that 
is, in othér words, in being allowed to invest his labour and his savings 
in the only business which he understands. All this about the land 
was clearly brought out at the Rural Conference, and is beginning 
to be understood a little, and I do not wish to dwell upon it now. I 
will turn to the points on which I entirely differ from Mrs. Batson’s 
conclusions, my experience evidently having been totally different 
from hers. 

She says, ‘Our labourer hates his employer, he hates his squire, 


but, above all, he hates his parson. In trouble he runs to the parson 
cc2 
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for help, in prosperity he preserves a dignified distance; but neither 
in prosperity nor in adversity has he ever a good word to say for the 
man who spends his life in ministering to him.’ On behalf of 
Hodge, I protest that this is a gross misrepresentation of the facts ; 
it is a libel altogether. Certainly I have never seen a sign of such 
hatred during the fifteen years which I have spent among these 
people. On the contrary, and I feel sure my experience is not un- 
eommon, I have never heard from a labouring man one word which 
did not show the full amount of respect which is due from one man 
to another, whatever their relative positions ; while I have met with 
endless instances of touching, and even pathetic, efforts to express 
what could not be other than a deep gratitude for what have been at 
best very poor and feeble attempts to help and comfort. 

That there is, however, a great feeling of dislike for the parson in 
some country places, the Rural Conference sufficed to show. But the 
impression given by Mrs. Batson’s sentence which I have quoted is 
that it is an unreasonable, causeless, and simply envious dislike 
which Hodge feels towards the parson ; that he would always feel it ; 
that it arises simply from his own unregenerate and cross-grained 
nature. There can be no fault on the other side, no good cause given 
for this dislike, can there? Let us see, 

In a great number, I should say in the vast majority of country 
parishes, the squire, the parson, and the large farmers form a ‘ring’ 
which controls all parochial affairs, so that no outsider has a chance 
even of knowing what goes on, much less of exerting any real in- 
fluence on the management of those affairs. This ‘ring’ practically 
is the vestry. Who ever heard of labourers coming to the vestry 
meetings and expressing their view of affairs? If they did come, 
what would be the good? Who would listen tothem? And the 
parson is ex officio chairman of the vestry. He is the leader, in 
Hodge’s eye, of this exclusive ring, and perhaps Hodge thinks he is 
mainly responsible for its existence. Hodge may be unjust in this. 
But who can wonder at his suspicions, when he never sees the parson 
insisting on having the labourers’ side heard, or arranging the vestry 
meetings so that they can attend. The sooner the vestry is replaced 
by a council of some kind, in which Hodge shall find himself on an 
equality in voting power with any other inhabitant of the village, 
and the chairman of which shall not be the parson, unless he is 
freely elected to that post, the better for everyone. 

Then who is it who interferes, not only by gentle persuasion and 
wise argument, but, too often, by all sorts of direct and indirect pres- 
sure—often unjust and intensely irritating—with the labourer’s right 
to have his children brought up in his own form of religious belief? 
The parson. Why! I have myself been greatly blamed because, 
when I have had the Board School children to tea in my garden 
on Saturday afternoons throughout the summer, I have made no 
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distinction between ‘Church’ and ‘ Dissent.’ The very horror with 
which my action was mentioned showed how exceptional it must be. 
Why should it be exceptional? What right have we to go compass- 
ing Heaven and earth to make proselytes after this fashion ? 

Again, who is generally the leader of the Primrose League in a 
parish, or at least one of its most active agents? The parson, or 
more often, perhaps, his wife. Hodge knows what the Primrose 
League is, very well, and its objects. He knows it exists to keep 
him in his state of bondage, if it were possible so to do. Is it not 
pretty certain that every gift from one who is an active member of 
that League, or who is in open sympathy with it, is suspected ? How 
can Hodge feel, and would he not be a hypocrite if he expressed, any 
gratitude for such gifts ? 

Then, again, does not Hodge remember the use made in schools 
and confirmation class of the Church Catechism? Is not that 
generally used to enforce on him that it is his duty to remain in the 
position in which he was born, and to look up to and obey the parson 
and the squire, and everyone in the place who is better off than 
himself? Yes, he remembers well enough. I believe that that teaching 
is a gross perversion of the words of the Catechism. The men who 
drew up the Catechism meant ‘shall,’ and not ‘has,’ when they 
wrote ‘ that state of life into which it shall please God to call me;° 
they meant ‘ betters ’ when they wrote ‘ betters,’ and not ‘ those whe 
are better off than myself.’ But whether I am right or wrong about 
this, Hodge knows and remembers the use which is made of this 
‘further instruction’ which the Church declares to be necessary for 
her full membership. , 

The truth is that all that the parson does is tainted in Hodge’s 
nostrils. Hodge sees in all that is done for him only sops to keep 
him quiet, and if possible contented, where, and as, he is. He 
thinks that parsons are very ‘deep customers’ who hide under an 
appearance of sheepish—no, not sheepish, but lamblike—innocence 
and charity a determination at all costs to keep things as they are, 
to oppose all reform, and especially to oppose all efforts on the part 
of Hodge himself to obtain a voice in the management of parish 
affairs, a share in the land of his own country, or in its increasing 
prosperity.- Hodge wants more independence. He is beginning te 
feel himself more of a man than ever before, and he finds the parson 
using his great power and influence to preach and enforce dependence. 
What wonder that there is antagonism between them, and that the 
one is accused of ingratitude, though he may be quite undeserving of 
such an accusation, and the other of pride and arrogance, though he 
may be, at heart, the most meek and gentle of men ? 

The question then arises whether the Church has lost her influence 
over the labouring classes in the rural districts. I am afraid she has 
to a very great extent. But Iam sure it is chiefly so because the 
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clergy have allowed themselves to be identified, in the minds of the 
labourers, with one political party, and that the party which has always 
stood in the way of Hodge’s ambitions. But a parson may easily recover 
his influence—all legitimate influence, that is. But we must remember 
that legitimate influence does not mean the power or right to dictate. 

If we parsons could only get rid of our haunting fear of disestab- 
lishment, and consider the position and claims of the labourers on 
their merits, without troubling ourselves about the possible ulterior 
consequences of granting those claims to the political status of the 
Church, we should soon find ourselves on good terms, and on more 
than good terms, with Hodge. Ought we not to do this? I put it to 
any just man. Should not our motto be Fiat justitia, ruat ecclesia ? 
But the Church would not be injured. She would be immensely 
strengthened for all good ends. She would gain the affection and 
respect of the people ; and what are they not worth to man or insti- 
tution ? 

I must add one further word in Hodge’s defence ; I must denounce 
another libel on him. ‘The way to his heart is through his stomach,’ 
people say. Most emphatically do I deny it. The way to his heart 
is through his sense of justice. Let him feel that you are anxious, 
above all things, to be fair; that you do not look down on him, but 
meet him as one who has the same right to be heard, the same claim 


on your respect, as any other man, and you will not complain that he 
stands sullenly aloof, or that he will not respond to acts of neighbourly 
kindness. 


ArNoLp D. TayLor. 





ITALIA NON FARA DA SE 


TuE Italian is rarely by nature a man of business, and has been at 
little pains to acquire the faculties which Nature has denied him. 
He habitually ignores the proper use of time, money, or credit ; and 
he does not keep appointments. If he is in a subordinate position 
he takes his orders and does not obey them. When taxed with dis- 
obedience he says, with the air of an indulgent prince overlooking a 
fault, ‘Credevo di far meglio.’! Graceful manners and princely airs 
are all very well in their place, but in business there are some 
qualities which, for good or ill, rank higher. But this, the Italian, 
though he may see it, does not care to put in practice. 

Among the many qualities which have endeared Italy and her 
people to England, industry and a faculty of learning from blunders 
have a secondary place. In a word, the Italians seem—as regards 
matters of business—almost unteachable; and this in spite of the 
promise given by an easy-going manner and the practice of a finished 
courtesy peculiar to themselves. When Italy was first united, she 
was conscious of a strong national spirit within her own borders and 
an equally strong sympathy for her throughout the length and 
breadth of Europe. These gave birth to the phrase ‘Italia fara 
da se.’ 

Seldom, perhaps, has a well-meaning phrase done moré mischief. 
In its original application it was well enough, and meant that the 
Italians would manage the complicated problems of their new 
political life without help from foreigners. The sense in which it 
rapidly became to be used will be best understood from the following 
incident, which occurred some years ago, but has not become less 
typical of the official mind by lapse of time. A railway concession 
had been taken up and the line partly constructed, when, owing 
to a clause insisted on by the Government as a ‘ matter of form merely, 
and usual in grants of this kind,’ the company found itself engaged 
in so many lawsuits that its solvency was threatened. The case was 
a very hard one for reasons which need not be detailed here. The 
work came to a standstill, and though very important was untouched 
for years. The representatives of the English company concerned 


1 «T thought I could do better.’ 
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waited on a highly placed official in respect of the obnoxious clause. 

Although it could, by now, have been cancelled without illegality 
and without disturbing any vested interests, the Englishman met 
with a flat refusal. Moreover, it soon became clear that the Govern- 
ment was far from anxious to help the new Company, and rather 
looked forward to its bankruptcy than otherwise, as in \uat case it 
might acquire the line at a low figure. After this there was nothmg 
more to be said. ‘Your Excellency will, I hope, forgive us for 
pointing out that such treatment will prevent more English capital 
coming into the country.’ ‘That is immaterial to us. Italy has 
no need of foreign capital. Italia fara da se.’ 

It is to be hoped that the length of this typical story will be 
pardoned, for its moral is far-reaching and weighty. Not only in low 
places but in high, not only as a phrase expressing a pardonable and 
harmless vanity, but as a settled principle of political action, the 
phrase ‘ Italia fara da se’ is omnipresent, and expresses the oppo- 
site of a sane policy. Twenty-five years’ application of it to practice 
has ended in the result that at the present moment one-fifth of the 
land of Southern Italy is out of cultivation. And yet no country, not 
even the Colonies, invites capital more thirstily than Italy. For the 
Italians are not a saving people. Speaking generally, one may say 
that the English work harder than any other nation, but then they 
spend with both hands. The French do not work so hard, but then 
they are frugal, not to say miserly. It must also be admitted that 
their family affections are stronger than those of other nations, the 
usual aim of parents in all classes being to leave each of their children 
as much as they themselves began life with. The result is an un- 
paralleled accumulation of capital. 

There is nothing of this in Italy. For the latest year for which 
figures are attainable (1888) the excess of payments into savings. 
banks above withdrawal was only 14,461,860 lire, or say 580,000/., 
for the whole of Italy.2_ Except in Lombardy, there is very little 
capital available for manufacturing or any other purposes. 

Without, for the present, considering what might be done with 
capital employed in commercial undertakings, let us only consider the 
number of properties throughout the length and breadth of Italy now 
to be bought for much below their value. Many of these properties 
are unoccupied because they were once in the hands of religious 
bodies, and among Italians, who are strict Churchmen, it is not 
considered ‘ good form ’ to buy them up. 

Of course, there are other reasons which keep away foreigners, the 


2 In 1887 the excess of deposits above withdrawals was 767,046/., and in 1886, 
5,725,467/., a respectable sum. These eloquent figures show, firstly, the acuteness of 
the present commercial crisis, and secondly (as will be seen from other figures later), 
that Italy has in reality a fair amount of ‘spring.’ It is little wonder that it is al} 
but crushed by the present burden of taxation. 
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principal being that unless an investor is very wealthy indeed he 
stands a good chance of being despoiled of his purchase or ruined by 
such litigation as will be presently mentioned. 

But if the ordinary laws of demand and supply were allowed free 
operation, these estates would find purchasers soon enough. In 
England, if nowhere else, there are numerous families who possess a 
capital of from five to twenty thousand pounds, and some secured 
income as well. A man in this position, fond of outdoor pursuits, 
accustomed perhaps to the previous enjoyment of a large salary and a 
spacious easy life, has great difficulty in finding anything to suit him 
in England or the colonies. If he takes an estate of any size, he is at 
once embarked in the ruinous business of farming, and if his estate 
is too small the interests of it also become too small to occupy him. 
At the same time, the cost of living and the rather ponderous 
traditions of English social life are heavy taxes on a stationary in- 
come. In Italy it costs next to nothing to live, and a good padrone 
rapidly collects round him a body of devoted servants. For in a 
country where the average daily wage is only about 9d.—(300 lire 
per annum)—the position of a labourer housed on the estate and in 
regular employment is clearly a very fortunate one. The houses 
which go with estates of say fifty acres and more are often large 
and well built, and the business of wine-growing and oil-making 
pays well after a few years. But foreign enterprise is not encouraged, 
as we have seen, and so the lands continue to lie waste. 

Indeed, the more one examines the state of rural Italy the less 
ground is there for boasting ‘ Italia fara dase.’ Italy is apparently 
wanting not only in capital, but in any very strong desire to accumulate 
it. An example from the wine trade ; before considering which, how- 
ever, it must in fairness be recalled that the present incidence of the 
income tax, which takes effect long before profit can be expected, is 
a severe deterrent to the employment in trade of what capital there 
may be. Ina good year a barile of wine (50 litres*) can be bought 
at the gates of Florence for from five to seven francs—say a penny a 
litre. If it is taken through the gates the duty on the barile is five 
francs. (It may be noted incidentally that this is a tax on trade to 
the amount of 100 per cent.) The price is thus raised to 2d. a 
litre. This is the ordinary country wine for which the traveller pays 
1f. 75c. the half-bottle at an hotel. It is heady and has an uncom- 
fortable taste as if improperly fermented, but he supposes that one 
cannot expect much for the price and orders something better. Per- 
haps he would be less indulgent to the hotel-keeperif he realised that 
he was paying 16d. for what cost the hotel one penny. The queer taste 
in the wine is what the Italians call frizzante, and is highly esteemed 
by Tuscans. To anybody with a palate for wine it isan abomination, 
and becomes still more so when one learns how it is produced. The 


* A litre is rather more than an imperial quart. 
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following is the process. After the fermentation, when the wine has 
stood some time, the lees sink to the bottom. It is hardly credible, 
but is nevertheless the fact, that the Italian wine producer now 
takes a bundle of special black grapes which have been dried on the 
house top until they are almost raisins and throws them into the vat. 
This produces a second and very violent fermentation, from which 
the wine never recovers. All the old lees are stirred up into the wine, 
and only when the disturbance has subsided is the wine ready—for 
an Italian but for nobody else. ‘ Wine’ to a Tuscan means this 
preparation. You may set before him Johannisberg, Chateau 
Margaux, and Tokay, and he will think less of your taste than if 
you give him a bottle of his beloved frizzante. There is something 
almost Hindu in the blind persistence in a taste, vicious in itself, and 
opposed to the usual civilised standards. 

But, after all, we are considering the question from the point of 
view of the man of business and not of theepicure. If there is in no 
case a market for Italian wine a man cannot be blamed if he turns 
out his produce to suit his own taste and not other people’s. But his 
wisdom is not so apparent if it involves the loss of a fine market. 
The same wine which, when prepared in the Tuscan way, is sold toa 
neighbour at a halfpenny a litre, and to an hotel at twopence a litre, 
may be sold in Paris itself, when properly prepared, for between two 
and four francs a bottle ; and that without any extra expense in the 
process of preparation. The following is the simple magic which 
transforms liquor worth twopence into wine worth at least two 
shillings. 

After the first fermentation the sagacious wine-grower racks the 
wine and throws away the lees. He then cleans the cask with 
pebbles, pours back the wing, and lets it stand again. There will be 
a second and third secretion of lees; after which the wine may be 
bottled. 

One more example from the wine trade, which is the fairest to 
choose because it is the trade in which Italy enjoys the greatest 
natural advantages. 

It will be conceded that, on the whole, the Germans are a sturdy 
nation. Wasting sicknesses and long convalescences are not common. 
In illness their remedies are drastic. I have myself known claret 
prescribed in a case of dysentery, and port in a case of inflammation 
of the kidneys. Of the numerous patients at Kwrorte who make a 
summer cure, 90 per cent. are men who eat too much or women 
who eat too little. 

Italy, on the other hand, has a vast invalid population. Every 
great town has its resident malady, either typhoid, typhus, or small- 
pox, and an epidemic of some kind is always raging in some part of 
the country. Then the malarious chills and fevers are endless. 
Quinsy and diphtheria are very prevalent, as well as other forms of sore 
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throat more or less malignant. Every one of these diseases, if not 
fatal, entails a precarious convalescence, with very slow recovery of 
strength, and a single glass of sparkling wine once a day is often 
recommended as a feature of the cure. Here, then, are demand and 
supply side by side. And yet in this case it is not an Italian firm, 
but a German—that of Kupferberger—who has found it worth while 
to make tiny bottles of champagne for invalids, pay the carriage from 
Frankfort and the import duties into Italy, and sell the wine at a 
profit in Italy. Each bottle contains really about half a champagne 
glass and costs 1f. 80c. Thus a glass costs 3f. 60c., and when it is 
considered that a whole litre bottle of Fratelli Cora’s dry sparkling 
wine only costs 3f. 50c. it is plain that a considerable trade is being 
snatched away from the Italians in their own country by the more 
enterprising German. 

The climate of Italy creates the demand and provides the raw 
material for the supply. The demand is comparatively unknown in 
Germany, and the materials not abundant. Italy passes the oppor- 
tunity by while Germany seizes it. 

It may be said that these are not important enterprises. But 
granting this for the moment, straws have an old-established 
and well-recognised place in the’ economy of nature which can- 
not be filled by weightier objects. If England had acted as Italy 
has done her position at the present moment would be very 
different from what it is. Suppose that, at the close of the Revo- 
lutionary War, England had neglected her coal, iron, and cotton, and 
had set her heart on vast military plans and Continental alliances, 
she also would now be overloaded with debt, and would perhaps 
find Belgium and the United States underselling her in her own 
markets. 

Moreover, it cannot honestly be conceded that these examples of 
ineptitude in business are in themselves unimportant. It is by the 
opposite course of conduct—by making the most of every opportunity, 
however slight—that France has grown so wealthy. In France every 
wine is made the most of. The really fine growths find their way 
into private houses in France and Belgium and into well-known 
cellars. Then every good private house must have its good wines. 
The next.best are grandly labelled and sent to hotels. Even the 
worst and weakest, strengthened by German alcohol (which is im- 
ported into France for this purpose to the amount of many millions 
annually) are sent across the Rhine and consumed in Kurhiuser for 
what they are not. Thus every possible franc is made—and saved. 





. In Italy, on the other hand, so far as any attention is paid to the 


country wines, the prevailing ambition seems to be to disgust the 


tourist with them. 
Corn, wine, and oil: these are as much the strength of Italy as 


cotton, iron, and coal are of England. Italy neglects her oppor- 
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tunities and England improves them. The present difference in the 
financial position of the two countries points the moral. 

Italian trade, then, lacks equally the large enterprising spirit of 

English commerce and the shrewd, cautious character of French affairs, 
which in their different ways have attained the financial success that 
we know so well. Unfortunately, where the Italian Government in- 
terferes to mould the course of the nation’s business it does not help 
to mend matters. To an Englishman, Government interference in 
trade is a strange idea’; but, in fact, the English are the only nation 
who have completely divested themselves of the notion that the 
‘Government’ is an entity provided with sources not derived from 
the nation itself, and clothed with authority to act as a deus ex 
machind. On its own side a Continental Government takes itself 
quite seriously, and often assumes and exercises the tremendous 
power of controlling the money market in what it deems the national 
interests. Thus in the case of a recent loan much favoured by @ 
foreign Government, when it was reported that a powerful financial 
house was opposing the operation, the Minister of Finance unhesi- 
tatingly called upon the head of the house to disprove the rumour by 
taking up some of the loan. The ‘implied sanction’ was the risk 
of finding the Government against them, and was severe enough 
to secure instant compliance. One wonders how a Minister of 
Finance can possibly find time for so much wire-pulling. The 
result, however, is twofold—first, a blind confidence, very strange to 
see in the careful Gallic mind, in anything printed that purports to 
be in the most distant degree connected with ‘authority;’ and, 
secondly, the very natural disposition to blame the Government when 
anything goes wrong. 

Among a shrewd people with a shrewd Minister to superintend 
their affairs, the dealings of a Government may be arbitrary and un- 
wise, but they will hardly be disastrous. The Italian notion of finance, 
however, is not greatly superior to the Turk’s, and consists of the 
primitive move of ‘ grab.’ When no more can be taken, an over-issue 
of paper money is resorted to. At the present moment there are 
about six different kinds of paper money which are legal tender. 
The amount of forged notes in circulation is incalculable, and even 
the genuine issues are not sufficiently represented by cash reserves. 

As Government compels all the banks with power to issue notes 
to accept each other’s paper, an abuse of issue by one bank is a 
grievous injustice to the other banks which keep within the law. Paper 
money is the only currency that is now seen in Italy except a few 
small pieces of silver. Gold can be bought—(at a premium of course) 
—like any other commodity, but can hardly be said to be in circula- 
tion; and it is now often a matter of very great difficulty to get 
change for a five-franc note. And this matter of the circulation is a 
case where, had the Government chosen, their interference might have 
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been very beneficial; but as they retained silver and paper as legal 
tender, the gold obtained by the Gold Loan rapidly went out of the 
country, and the only result of the operation was a large addition 
to the National Debt. 

In fact, the whole bent of Italian genius is unbusinesslike. It 
mistakes violence for strength, and complications for ingenuity. 
Take the police. There are three different kinds of police in the streets 
of Florence, with separate functions and responsibilities. Side by side 
with this useless confusion exists the most tremendous inquisitorial 
power. Any citizen may be stopped and asked for his papers. If he 
does not carry them about him, or they are not satisfactory, he may 
be detained on suspicion, and will be released without apology. . 
More ; an Italian may be ordered, without reason assigned, and upon 
mere suspicion—(say of dealings with smugglers)—to quit his place 
of residence, give up his profession, and live in a place 500 miles off. 
That he may thus be ruined is an incident with which the police does 
not concern itself. Strange to say, the sense of the community is 
not opposed to these extraordinary powers. In municipal affairs the 
same characteristics appear. If a cart is going through the town it 
does not pay octroi; but to insure that it really does go through, a 
custom-house guard must be taken, and paid 50 cent., and waited for, 
perhaps an hour or more. This is what one would expect in a country 
where the members of a board may come an hour and a half late, 
and think themselves amply excused with ‘ Avevo da fare’ (‘I had 
something else to do’). In the meantime you may have lost several 
other appointments ; but that is your fault, for being over-careful of 
your time—a pedantic exactitude is not encouraged in Italian affairs. 

A remarkable specimen of municipal activity is now being fur- 
nished by the erection of the new buildings on the site of the Ghetto 
at Florence. They were condemned, and the inhabitants turned out 
eight years ago. They remained empty for five years, while the 
municipality was making up its mind how to lay out the new square ; 
and the new buildings have now been in process of erection three 

years, and will probably be finished in four more. No wonder so 
many municipalities in Italy either have been or are in bad financial 
position. 

Examples without number might be given of mismanagement of 
this kind. Millions are flung about in a reckless profusion that 
benefits nobody, and halfpennies are ground out of the miserable poor 
to supply the vast deficiency. 

The judicial system of Italy is, in some respects, the most curious 
now existing in the civilised world. 

There are still countries, if one may believe reports, where a man 
may buy his judgment outright and have done with it. Beforea 
suitor goes to law he calculates whether he can pay the judge’s price 
or not. If the judge has no well-known tariff, or the litigant has a 
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powerful adversary, he measures his purse against his opponent’s and 
acts accordingly. A system like this is bad of course, but it has an 
element of certainty. True, the certainty is attained by other than 
legal process, but it is there; and altogether the system is convenience 
and equity itself compared to what goes on in Italy. It is often said 
that in England there is one law for the rich and another for the poor, 
but in Italy there is no law to be had for anybody—or rather there is 
much law but little justice. 

Twelve years is a common time for a suit to drag on, if anybody 
has an interest in postponing its settlement. Some years ago a 
powerful company prosecuted a man and obtained judgment against 
him in Venice. He gave notice—one can hardly say of appeal, 
because that word implies the transfer to a court of higher authority 
than the court of first instance, but—of an intention to have the suit 
tried over again. The transfer of the case to Florence was granted 
as of right, but the security taken for the culprit’s appearance was in- 
conveniently high. The case was duly transferred, tried, and decided 
in the same sense; for the facts were too notorious for any other 
decision to be possible. The great object of the transfer, however— 
the reduction of the security—was attained. A further postponement 
was obtained, and a third trial—this time at Lucca—granted. The 
security was reduced this time to a sum which the accused did not 
object to forfeiting, so—having during the continuance of the three 
trials set his affairs in order—he disappeared. 

These are the facts in a very well-known case; and they may be, 
and are, repeated every year. The towns which had Supreme Courts 
when they were capitals of little states jealously and obstinately refuse 
to surrender their jurisdiction, and hence this monstrous disorder 
which parodies the name of law. 

A pretore exercising the functions of a County Court Judge is paid 
about 40/. a year—say four times as much as a common labourer— 
and holds his office at the goodwill of the Minister of Justice. Com- 
ment is hardly necessary. Our own standard of pay and living are so 
different from those of Italy that no comparison is possible, but for 
the sake of a juster appreciation of the folly of such miserable pay- 
ment it may be as well to remember that in the Dakhan—assuredly 
not a richer land than Italy—a subordinate judge begins on 150 
rupees a month—say 180/. a year, as the money is all spent in the 
country—and rises steadily to 800 rupees a month or more, with a 
proportionate pension at the end. And this in a country where the 
standard of living is even lower than it is in Italy. 

A single example will show more graphically than any reasoning 
the result of these starvation salaries. 

A landowner in Southern Italy, rich and benevolent, awoke one 
morning to find that his neighbour had manipulated the landmarks of 
the adjoining estates in such a way as to absorb from him a very 
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valuable piece of land. He instantly commenced proceedings and 
shortly received a call from the pretore, who fell at his feet, burst into 
tears, and said: ‘My pay is 44/. a year; it is not much, but it is all 
that I have to live on. For the love of mercy withdraw your suit. 
Your case is so clearly established that I cannot but decide in your 
favour. What will happen? Your adversary has retained X., who is a 
Deputy. He will go straight to the Minister of Justice and get me 
discharged : I shall be ruined.’ The ‘ Arabian Nights’ does not contain 
a more grotesque and pathetic scene. 


‘Italian’ is a vague term, almost as vague as ‘Indian.’ The 
Sicilian is a very different man from the Piedmontese. Nevertheless 
one can, to a certain extent, generalise. Everywhere the traveller — 
finds the same Government institutions, the same hordes of employes, 
six to do the work of one, and doing it badly. All over Italy he sees 
the same greasy paper money, and the same dreary waste land ; every- 
where he hears the same murmur at the Deputies, the taxes, the 
Army and Massowah, and here and there sinister growls of ‘ Repudia- 
tion or the Republic.’ Everywhere, above all, he meets with the same 
sanitation or rather lack of it, and this last is a most serious matter. 
The following are the figures for Italy and England and Wales 
(countries with about equal populations) in the year 1887 :— 


Number of Deaths resulting from various Diseases. 


| Disease ‘ Deaths in Italy | > 
| 

= — . 

| 

|Searlet fever . .  . 14,631 | 7,859 

| Diphtheria and croup . ‘ 28,273 8,422 

| Typhoid fever . ; ‘ 27,273 5,662 
Malarial fever . i ‘ 21,033 193 

| Cholera. ; ‘ a 8,150 462 

| Small-pox . ; : od 16,249 506 


The growls of ‘ Repudiation or the Republic’ express a very real 
and growing impatience at the present state of things. Neither of 
these alternatives would bring much comfort to Italy ; Repudiation 
for obvious reasons. As to Republics, the men of this century are 
fortunately placed in comparison with the men of a hundred years 
ago; they can judge for themselves from an ample array of facts, and 
need no longer speculate from the manners of antique states. If 
they conclude that under a Republic personal liberty, judicial purity, 
financial probity, political honesty, economy of administration, and 
dignity of manners in foreign and domestic policy, are better secured 
than under other forms of government, they will no longer be able to 
ascribe their mistake, should it prove to be one, to lack of evidence 


on the subject. 


But in truth Italy requires no heroic remedies. The simple 
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application of a few homely maxims would set everything right in ten 
years. The first of these might be, ‘ Cut your coat according to your 
cloth.’ Italy has only to recognise as a nation, what every honest 
private individual has to recognise, that she must not indulge in 
extraordinary outlay until she is quite sure of being able to meet 
ordinary expenses. And if her ordinary expenses threaten to outrun 
a stationary income her establishment must be reduced. 

The country is by no means lacking in ‘spring.’ The population 
in 1861, including Rome and Venetia, was about 25,000,000. In 
1889 it was 30,946,317, and in the last fifteen years the country has 
thrown off 1,068,486 emigrants. When it is remembered how 
frightfully high the Italian rates of mortality are, it will be admitted 
that this is a very fair increase of population. Italy, which used to 
be one of the most ignorant countries in the world, has made progress 
in this respect, and now stands far above Russia and Poland, and 
close behind Hungary. In 1866, among the levy of conscripts born 
in 1846, sixty-four out of every hundred were unable to read or write. 
In 1889, the percentage had fallen to forty-two. In the latter year 
the percentage of illiterates in Hungary was thirty-six. It is not 
always possible to obtain figures for every country in every year, but, 
taking the year 1887, the percentage of illiterates in one hundred 
conscripts was as follows :— 





German Empire ° - 073 Italy. ° ° : . 44:98 
France ; ; r - 10:00 Russia ‘ : ‘ - 68°67 
Austria . ‘ ‘ . Poland , ‘ p . 82-19 


Hungary . ° - 40:20 







The number of head of stock has greatly increased, and the breeds 
have been improved. The import of coal for manufactures has been 
quintupled in the last twenty years, having risen from 791,389 tons 
in 1871 to 4,354,847 tons in 1890. In 1861 the extent of railway 
open was only 2,561 kilométres; in 1890 it was 13,116 kilométres, 
On the whole there has been a diminution of crime, although the 
total number of murders committed in Italy in 1887 was 2,805,‘ 
as against 152 in England and Wales. The people are very sober, 
only one death in 100,000 inhabitants from alcoholism occurring in 
Sicily in 1888, and four in 100,000 in Sardinia, where the average is 
highest. In 1887 the total number of deaths from drunkenness in 
all Italy was only 423, as against 1,456 in England and Wales. The 
Italian workmen are the most adaptable of any in the world, passing 
with very little apprenticeship from one trade to another. In this 


* These terrific. figures, due in a great measure to the abolition of capital punish- 
ment, drew the following comment from one of the frankest of modern Italian 
critics :—‘ Per attenuare, se é possibile, |’ impressione tristissima di questi confronti, 
dird che pid di un terzo degli omicidii in Italia si commettono per vendette o per odio, 
€ neppure un sesto per cupidita o per questioni d’ interesse,’ 
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fact there is promise of an easier settlement of industrial difficulties 
than in other countries. 

With all these great advantages the ship of the State remains 
waterlogged. The men who were young when Garibaldi landed in 
Sicily, remembering the fiery enthusiasm and wild hope of those 
wonderful years, may still continue to cry ‘ Italia fara da se,’ but the 
younger generation say the opposite. Since 1860-61 we have had 
1870-71. While we withhold no reasonable sympathy from Italy in 
the great difficulties that attended her consolidation, and especially 
in the unique difficulty brought about by the unfriendly attitude of 
the Papacy, it is now no longer possible to overlook the fact that these 
difficulties have been proved not to be insuperable. True, Italy 
has lacked the great man necessary. Cavour was cut off at fifty, not 
without suspicion of poison; and an Italian may fairly ask what 
would have become of Prussia had Bismarck been cut off in 1865. 
True also, Germany owes much to the mighty ruling genius of the 
Hohenzollerns and the earnest self-reliant nature of her people, 
nourished for the most part in the Protestant faith. On the other 
hand, the intellect of Italy has suffered much from what M. Renan 
once called ‘la crétinisation de l’intelligence ’—Jesuit schooling. 
‘C’est la Saint-Barthélemy qui nous tue 4 cette heure,’ said Nefftzer 
of France in 1871, and a similar excuse might be made for Italy. 

Still, explanations are not remedies: Italy has before her the iron 
necessity of immediate reform. To right and left lie two paths: one 
will lead her to a position slightly better than that of Turkey, the 
other to a position slightly better than that of Brazil. What the 
land cries out for is a strong man with common sense. One such 
man Italy had lately, but he forgot Italy and went after strange 
gods. If such a man should come again, he would say, ‘ Get rid 
of these hordes of unnecessary officials: better 10,000 discontented 
eximpiegati than 10,000,000 discontented voters. Abolish these 
enormous taxes on trade, and if this cannot be done without 
immediate loss of income, recall the expedition to Massowah. Appeal 
to the patriotism of the Italians to do away with the endless courts 
of justice. Point to the example of Germany, and choose a healthy 
spot in Central Italy where a man may get judgment according to 
law in less than twelve years. If the Italians will not take up the 
waste land, encourage foreigners to do so. Arrange the taxes so 
that the natural ingenuity of the people may turn to honest toil 
instead of smuggling, which now pays better. When Government 
takes a monopoly—as tobacco—see that it sets a good example to 
trade and not a bad one. Pay public officers better, and make them 
do their work. Put a stop to the endless pilfering in the Custom 
House and on the railways. Get money into the country by all honest 
and direct means, and avoid wretched and ruinous resources like 
adulterating tobacco and taxing the coupons of the National Debt. 
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Five years of such an administration would raise Italian fives to 
par, and make Italy a much more valuable member of the League of 
Peace than she is at present. But the deeper one’s affection for the 
country, the more melancholy the contemplation of her present dif- 
ficulties, still more of their cure. For the remedy lies far from the 
genius of the Italian character. 

It was lately proposed that. a statue should be erected in com- 
memoration of Italy United. A keen critic of Italy who had lived in 
the country for thirty years cheerfully supported the proposal and 
added, ‘I would suggest that “Italy” should be represented with 
her head turned round and looking back over her shoulder.’ In this 
pungent remark lies the key to many of Italy’s mistakes. She 
remembers the great men of old, and forgets the little men of to-day. 
She has had Macchiavelli, and forgets that we have since had 
Bismarck ; she remembers the Genova of Columbus, and overlooks 
New York and London. Her past is a just source of pride—even 
her not far distant past—but not her present. 

The one chance for Italy is that she may bend her pride, and consent 
to borrow an administrator from outside as she has already borrowed 
military advisers. If some thrifty Teuton trained in careful and 
statesmanlike principles stood at the Finance Minister’s elbow as the 
power behind the throne, Italy might creep out of her entanglement 
and advance far on the road to wealth. Failing this perhaps remote 


chance, she must remain embarrassed. Italia non fara da se. 


WALTER FREWEN LORD. 





FRENCH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ART 
IN ENGLAND 


SomE analogy has been discovered by French and even by some 
English historians between the present position of England and that 
once occupied by Carthage. The blood of the Latin race flows in the 
veins of the Gaul, and it is therefore only a legitimate conceit on his 
part to pretend to the inheritance of the great qualities of the Roman ; 
while in likening the traditional rival of France to the Carthaginian, 
whom the Roman vanquished and annihilated, he pays a tribute to 
his own national pride. Though disclaiming even the shadowiest 
pretension to the title of historian, I would venture to contend 
that in many of its stages the history of Great Britain bears a 
closer resemblance to that of Rome than to that of Carthage ; 
and that the character of the Briton presents more aspects of 
likeness to that of the Roman than to that of the Carthaginian. 
It is not necessary, even if it were possible, for me to enter 
into a minute controversy on the analogy between the Colonial 
Empire of Great Britain and the Colonial expansion of Carthage, 
or the relative claims of the modern Briton or Frenchnian to the 
racial supremacy of the Roman. The Briton may share with the 
Carthaginian his aptitude for trade and colonisation and prefer the 
certain gains of peace to the uncertain gains of war, but he also 
possesses the Roman’s capacity for rule and organisation, together 
with his stubborn endurance, his discipline, and coolness under arms. 
The history of Republican Rome and of England consistently disclose 
the same dominating desire for liberty. But to all matters relating 
to art, in the national production of art, in the adoption of foreign 
art, and in the collection of works of art, it seems to me that the 
analogy between the Roman and the Briton is as marked as in all 
these respects also is that between the Frenchman and the 
Athenian. 

A complete history of art would be almost a history of the civilised 
world, and in this, very brief sketch it is only proposed to touch on 
some few historical points in order to show the resemblance between 
the Roman and the Briton in artistic matters, but especially to trace 
the origin and growth of the mania for French eighteenth-century art 
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in England—a mania which may be compared to that which prevailed 
in Rome for the arts of Greece. But however late the English taste 
for art may have been developed, it would be impossible to find a 
parallel, even in the rudest age of her history, for the case of the 
Roman Mummius, who sacked Corinth about a century and a half 
before the present era, and who, when loading his galleys with the 
pictures and statuary of Corinth, warned his soldiers that if any of 
them were injured they would be compelled to replace them. The 
Roman was a born soldier, a statesman, a ruler of men—but not 
a born artist. While the policy of the Republic demanded that every 
citizen should become a legionary, while its armies were employed 
in extending the possessions of Rome, and while the government of 
those newly acquired possessions needed to be remodelled for the greater 
benefit of the city on the Seven Hills, Roman orators were not want- 
ing to expound its law and uphold its liberties, nor Roman poets to 
chant its victories or humour its populace; but society was too 
austere, if not too uncouth, as it was certainly too much pre- 
occupied, to cultivate the graces of art. During the last century 
of the Republic, when the supremacy of Rome was fully established, 
a wealthy and refined society grew up, which found in art one of 
its chief resources. But the six centuries of warfare, and strenuous 
and absorbing political work, that had produced the greatest warriors 
and statesmen of the world, had left an indelible mark on the temper 
of the race ; and to satisfy its new longing, Roman society was com- 
pelled to import foreign artists and foreign art. ‘Then knights, 
senators, and pro-consuls became collectors, committing follies, and 
even crimes, for the acquisition of ancient works of Greek art, which 
might be quoted as precedents for, if not in extenuation of, the 
excesses of the collectors of the present day. 

During the four or five centuries following the fall of the Roman 
Empire there could be no question of art. Europe was in a state of 
chaos. The works of antiquity which the barbarians had spared were 
destroyed by the early Christian communities, who regarded with 
horror as idolatrous the plastic presentments of pagan deities. In the 
Middle Ages art gradually revived. The same zeal which had levelled 
to the-ground the temples of the gods erected churches and monu- 
ments in honour of religion, and was bent to the work of fashioning, 
rudely and grotesquely at first, but soon with much skill and feeling, 
tapestries and plate for religious uses. Of the Empires that were 
formed in antiquity, the Byzantine alone remained. There art 
survived, and from thence it was imported into Western Europe. 
Byzantine churches arose in the West, adorned with mosaics which 
—such as the church of San Marco in Venice, San Vitale at Ravenna, 
and the Palatine Chapel at Palermo—have excited the admiration of 
all succeeding times. 

But it may be doubted if the Crusaders, or their immediate 
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descendants, patronised art for its own sake. Their consuming 
aim was that their faith should prevail, and to them art was 
merely an accessory to the beautification of their worship. Terri- 
torial ambition was the paramount object of European sovereigns, 
and they probably had more regard to the intrinsic than the artistic 
value of the contents of their plate closets ; while the clergy extended 
their patronage to art because it aided in glorifying their calling, in 
addition to exalting their religion. 

In the fourteenth century Gothic art was at its zenith, and the 
collector in the modern sense of the word first appeared on the scene 
in France. By the Treaty of Bretigny in 1360, France had to cede 
the Poitou to England. The Poitou was the fief of King Jean le Bon’s 
third son Jean, who received the Berry in exchange. The Valois 
branch of the House of Capet had recently succeeded to the throne, 
and most of the Valois had a taste for building, and a passion for art. 
When, after the death of Jean le Bon, Charles le Sage was building 
the Louvre, the Bastille, and the Pont Neuf, his brother Jean, Duke 
of Berry, was raising in his domains numerous churches of elaborate 
design, and castles which he filled with tapestries, plate, jewels, and 
books. He earned the name of the ‘ Magnificent,’ though not at the 
hands of his subjects, whom he taxed and oppressed to such an extent 
that he left his province in a state of absolute destitution and misery. 
The ‘ Magnificent’ Duke, after ‘sixty years of this paternal govern- 
ment, died a pauper, and his collections were dispersed. Some of his 
books—the MSS. of Froissart’s Chronicles amongst them—have re- 
mained in France ; and a portion of his valuables were brought over to 
England—what can have been their fate? The great vassals of the 
French kings were conspicuous for their self-seeking ambition, their 
rapacity, and their cruelty, and in these respects none surpassed Duke 
Jean.. He merits our special notice from the fact that his life illus- 
trates the artistic leanings of the French race. It may seem to us 
well nigh inconceivable that a prince, whose father had been taken 
into captivity in a foreign land, who himself had gone as a hostage 
on his father’s conditional release, who in his early days had been 
at Poictiers and in his later days at Agincourt, who during the sixty 
lamentable years that intervened between these two disasters had 
seen his country in the hands of its enemies, that this prince so cir- 
cumstanced could have found it possible to sacrifice every personal 
and public duty for the pursuit of art. And it is equally inconceivable 
that in that wild and inhuman age, one so fatal to the French people, 
the mental repose was possible in which many intelligent and patriotic 
men could have been schooled and trained and could have found the 
inclination to concentrate their minds on the peaceful accomplish- 
ments of art. 

The fifteenth century saw a great change. Then the frontiers of 
the leading European States had become more or less clearly defined, 
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and the growth of autonomy among the different nationalities enabled 
each to assert its idiosyncrasies and its genius. Though constantly 
at war with each other, continental rulers had no longer to fight for 
their religion and their existence. Learning was not now confined to 
monasteries, and universities promoted knowledge throughout Europe. 
Trade and commerce expanded when the restrictions and risks hitherto 
attending them had been removed, and increased prosperity, together 
with a new sense of security, created new wants, among them that 
desire for a more luxurious mode of ‘life which is at once the most 
potent patron of art and the strongest incentive to art collectors. 
The conditions of life were altered; the great no longer passed 
their time in camps or in fortified castles ; better houses were built, 
society began to assume shape; domestic life commenced to be culti- 
vated, and the necessity arose for a large number of new articles for 
domestic use or ornament, giving a wider scope for that artistic 
talent, which had hitherto been expended in devotional purposes. 
Italy, though torn by internal feuds and harassed by invasions, 
was the pioneer of modern civilisation. Owing to her geographical 
position, she was able, first of all European races, to extend her con- 
nections abroad, and to assert her national genius. Her ancient 
traditions, and the discovery in her soil of the remnant of the 
treasures of the greatest civilisation of antiquity, assisted in reviving 
the artistic tendencies of her people. Italian taste in literature and 
art, as well as Italian principles of trade and finance, radiated over 
Europe. The noble and the wealthy classes of other European 
countries vied with each other in their efforts to implant Italian 
culture, in all its aspects, in their own dominions ; and in the pursuit 
of that object their patronage of Italian art and artists was generous 
and untiring. The artistic revival was in the bud in Central Europe 
when the. Italian Renaissance caused it to expand. It grew with 
great rapidity. The Valois and the Hapsburg were not to be outdone 
by the Este and the Medici in the patronage of art. Native artists 
rose, as if by magic, at their command. Perilous journeys were no 
longer needed to cultivate indigenous talent by a study of Italian or 
classical models. The enthusiasm for art became universal. As in 
the Greece of Pericles, on the continent of Europe, during the Renais- 
sance, every man, unquestionably every educated man, if not 
actually an artist, took an interest in art, and every man of means 
became a collector of artistic objects. During the Dark Ages faith 
had been a great civilising influence. It had taught high pur- 
poses—chivalry and purity of life. The faith that had made a 
Hildebrand, a St. Louis, aud a St. Francis had formed the man 
of letters and inspired the artist. In every form the fine arts 
were the direct offspring of faith. But when popes.and princes 
became powerful and prosperous, they turned their thoughts 
from spiritual to temporal, ambitions, and faith decayed. Art had 
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however crept from its cradle ; it had learned to walk alone, and in its 
turn became the motive power of a more advanced civilisation. But 
when, in the course of the sixteenth century, the Continent was 
devastated by foreign and civil wars, princes and nobles found 
more serious occupations, and had to devote their time and 
means to less pleasurable objects than the pursuit of art. In Italy, 
which suffered most and suffered irretrievably, art declined first and 
most rapidly. In Germany, where native art appeared quite a 
century later than in Italy, it retained its influence longest ; possibly 
because the greater stolidity and endurance of its people enabled them 
to withstand the political storms with more effect. Thus the Emperor 
Rodolph the Second, though beset with troubles, remained an ardent 
art patron and collector until his death in 1612; and in the seven- 
teenth century the Germans were still chiselling elaborate tankards 
and cups. But Germany was not a homogeneous country. It was 
composed of a multitude of principalities all striving for autonomy. 
It was divided by the ambitious schemes of its princes, and by the 
religious dissensions that sprang up between them and the Emperor. 
Germany, moreover, was scourged by the Thirty Years’ War, was 
weakened by exposure to Mahometan aggression, and its resources 
were either wasted or unexplored. - Later on its centre of gravity 
became displaced from Austria to Prussia, when that new Germany 
began to rise in the North which absorbed the strength of the old. 
The Emperor became a mere figurehead, and the people, under the 
dominion of a hundred and fifty princelings, sank into a torpor from 
which they were only freed by the stress of the Napoleonic invasions. 
Spain in the Middle Ages, in common with the rest of Europe, 
erected Gothic cathedrals ; and when, in the sixteenth century, it had 
been welded into a homogeneous whole by the union of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and had gained wealth and importance from its discovery 
of the New World and from the revenues of its Flemish and Italian 
dominions, Spain shared in the artistic revival. But Philip the 
Second crippled his country too seriously to permit of any prolonged 
existence of native or patronage of foreign art. The most capable of 
his subjects had carried their energies across the ocean. Soon after 
the expulsion of the Moor and the Jew, the power of Spain rapidly 
declined and its art sank, with Murillo, into the grave. Whencefor- 
ward the Spaniard evinced a far greater delight in seeing a heretic 
burnt at the stake, or a bull butchered in the ring, than in scrutinis- 
ing, praising, or purchasing a statue or a jewelled vase. Thus by the 
middle of the seventeenth century art had decayed in Germany ; it 
had expired in Italy and Spain. The reverse occurred in France. 
The history of France, from its earliest days to the Revolu- 
tion, is virtually a history of the lives of the French kings. The 
founder of the House of Capet was a Frenchman ; the strict observance 
of the Salic Law kept the throne in the hands of his male descend- 
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ants; and only during the brief period of Henri Quatre’s Protest- 
antism, when a Catholic pretender appeared on the scene, was France 
a prey to dynastic struggles such as convulsed England during the 
Middle Ages. The application of the Salic Law enormously strength- 
ened the personal influence of the king, as no dispute could arise as 
to his supreme position or to disturb the national allegiance. The King 
was ‘ La France,’ as Madame Dubarry, with unwitting wisdom, called 
Louis the Fifteenth. By his marriage with Anne of Brittany, Louis 
the Twelfth had absorbed Brittany; by his marriage with Marie 
Leczinsea, Louis the Fifteenth absorbed Lorraine; and the whole 
process of national independence, development, and assimilation was 
effected in France by the direct action of the king. Whatever may 
have been the shortcomings of the French kings, even in the distant 
past, they knew how to maintain an identity of interest between 
themselves and their subjects. Turbulent and unruly as the French 
have been, they never directed their turbulence or unruliness against 
the throne until the end of the eighteenth century, when its prestige 
had been irremediably ruined, and when a new order of things 
rendered the continuance of feudalism impossible. Even during the 
hundred years war with England, the religious wars of the sixteenth 
century, and the civil skirmishes of the seventeenth, that feudal 
system which in England had received its first blow at Runnymede 
was exploited by the kings of France, so as to make the whole nation 
regard them as the only umpires between the nobility and the lower 
orders. The nobility, on the one hand, needed the assistance of the 
king in upholding those ancient privileges which enabled them to 
keep the people in subjection, while, on the other, the people also 
needed the assistance of the king in resisting the oppression of the 
nobility. The natural resources of France, which made her people 
independent of foreign enterprise, were inexhaustible, their recupera- 
tive powers unique, their love of pomp and glitter intense, and their 
gift of good taste perennial. The special attributes of every race are 
fostered by circumstances. The French, like the ancient Greeks, 
have a natural aptitude for art, and like the Greek who disliked 
Aristides because he was tired of hearing him called the ‘ Just,’ the 
Frenchman loves incessant change. By reason of that aptitude for 
art and that love of change, the French have been able to produce 
artistic work in ever-varying forms, and the production of that work 
was for centuries favoured by the maintenance of the feudal system. 
The king and his vassals were desirous of enhancing the attractive- 
ness and splendour of their courts, and the nobility were actuated by 
the wish to emulate the extravagance and magnificence of the king. 
Both showered favours on hosts of retainers and artists, whom it 
was their interest as well as their inclination to employ, and the 
artists were impelled to their utmost efforts to win the favour of a 
caste from which honour, fame, and advancement could alone be 
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obtained. Until the dawn of the Revolution, the wealth which the 
king and his courtiers so easily acquired was lavished on pageantry 
and art. Architects, sculptors, painters, goldsmiths, and even 
upholsterers were trained to the highest pitch of excellence and 
refinement to minister to their boundless extravagance—an ex- 
travagance which always found artistic expression. And so it was 
that the French never slackened in their production of native and 
their patronage of ancient foreign art. To sum up, whilst on the 
Continent art on the whole had decayed, it flourished in France in 
the eighteenth century more profusely than during any other epoch 
of her history. 

Now, to turn to England. Of the countries of modern Europe,. 
England was the last to attain national emancipation and unity of 
race. The Celt, the Angle, the Dane, the Saxon, and the Norman 
had to be fused into one nation, that fusion was only perfectly 
accomplished, and the English people only attained their distinctive 
type of organisation, centuries after France had completed a similar 
process. Most of the laws and the institutions of England had been 
brought over by the Conqueror, and a long period elapsed before the 
new spirit harmonised with the old. The kings of England were 
French ; the clergy and nobility were French; and in the eyes of 
the earlier Plantagenets, their kingdom of England was apparently 
of less moment than their foreign possessions. It required the slow 
but inevitable process of natural evolution to mould the Anglo-Saxon 
nationality ; and a King John to liberate the Anglo-Saxon crown 
and institutions from French domination, to pave the way for the 
transformation of the clergy and nobility into Englishmen, with 
English interests, English habits, customs, and language, instead of 
French ; and to unite, by a common bond of interest, the upper and 
middle classes in England. But the Angevin kings and the Norman 
barons, though they had become or because they had become 
English, were not the less proud and ambitious, and the people of 
England instinctively felt with them that if they were to prosper, 
their country must be reckoned as great amongst the great countries 
of the earth. So they fought for that greatness and they won it. 
But the people of England also understood very clearly from the 
earliest times that liberty was the best safeguard of prosperity ; so 
they fought for their liberty, and that, too, they won. But when, 
after the death of the last Plantagenet king, England had won 
comparative greatness and comparative liberty, there was no space 
at home for the expansion of its energies, no available material for 
the efforts of its working men, no prospect of advancement, of 
glory, or of wealth. An autocrat might have provided for them, 
as the French kings did for their people, by foreign conquest, the 
resources in which their country was deficient. But wars necessitate 
fresh taxes, and the English people have never submitted very cheer- 
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fully to exceptional taxation unless it was warranted by exceptional 
circumstances. The Tudors were too politic to coerce their parlia- 
ments, and too closely in touch with the national sentiment to strain 
the loyalty of their subjects, so the English people were forced to 
rely on their own efforts at home and abroad. Thus at the end of 
the fifteenth century that spirit of private enterprise arose which 
has made England what it is. 

In the Tudors, England possessed sovereigns who understood the 
character of the people. The Frobishers and the Drakes, and the 
many adventurous explorers and traders who laid the foundations of 
England’s colonies and commerce, were aided by an equally sturdy 
class, who at home worked for constitutional liberty, but for whose 
efforts the achievements of the former might have been fruitless. 
Had it not been for them England might have decayed like Spain, 
have become disintegrated like Germany, or been turned into a hot- 
bed of revolution like France. The causes of that lack by England 
of the artistic genius possessed by continental countries may, in part 
at least, be the same as those which have brought about the great- 
ness of the English nation. It has been said that English climatic 
conditions are to be held responsible for this want of artistic taste, 
and it has been contended that the Briton is debarred from sources 
of artistic inspiration which are the birthright of sunnier climes. 
The phrase may be fine, and the reason it conveys plausible, but 
is it correct? Unquestionably the English climate favours, if it 
does not necessitate, energetic bodily exercise, and the development 
of muscle may not be favourable to the development of brain power. 
Yet no continental country has excelled England in any branch of 
literature or in any direction of intellectual effort. The climate of 
Flanders is not sunnier than that of England, and yet Flanders 
produced an original school of painters, unrivalled in quality and 
fertility, while the sunny clime of Portugal has never produced an 
artist of note. Why, again, should every Athenian in sunny Greece 
have been an artist, while his neighbour the Spartan was insensible 
to art? Or why, in sunny Italy, should the Neapolitan and Sicilian 
have been destitute of the artistic genius which animated their 
northern fellow-countrymen? No; to other causes must the tardy 
growth of artistic taste in England, as in Rome, be ascribed—possibly 
to racial causes, the origin of which science may some day determine, 
and to the conditions under which England was compelled to work 
out her destiny. 

There is seldom room in one mind for the co-existence of two 
powerful emotions or impulses. While the flower of the British 
race was engaged in a desperate struggle for existence at home and 
abroad, it was scarcely to be expected that they could turn their 
thoughts to the relatively useless embellishment of their homes. 
As with the Roman, so with the Anglo-Saxon, centuries of rough 
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life and privations had engendered rough habits ; a long continuity 
of stern purpose had prevented the development of those gentler 
and more refined habits which are eminently favourable, if not 
absolutely essential, to the growth of a national art. Still, as a 
rule, the demand creates the supply, and at the court of the Tudors 
there was a great demand for art and for artists; but foreigners 
had to fill the place of English portrait-painters. Music, too, was 
one of the chief amusements with the upper classes of the day; 
but no English composer’s name has been handed down to us. 
Ecclesiastical art, it is true, flourished in England during the 
Middle Ages, as vigorously as on the Continent ; and the Gothic 
cathedrals of England built during that epoch can hold their own with 
those of France, Germany, and Spain. But the Plantagenets and 
Henry the Seventh had to bring foreign artists and art to England, 
sculpture and mosaics from Italy, and enamels from France, for the 
decoration of Westminster Abbey. When Henry the Eighth came 
to the throne, England had grown into an important kingdom. The 
young and chivalrous monarch, surrounded by a chivalrous and partly 
new and obsequious nobility, found a well-filled exchequer, a contented 
and—for the needs of the crown—a sufficiently prosperous realm. 
He was fond of show, of fine jewels, clothes, armour, and plate—in 
fact, of every form of luxury then known. Henry the Eighth, too, 
whatever may have been his faults, was aman of culture. Besides his 
contributions to political and theological literature, he wrote verses, 
and he sang and played on the instruments of the day with some 
proficiency. He may not have been as capable a judge of art as 
his fellow-monarch on the French throne; but he patronised artists, 
and, as can be seen from the catalogue which is still extant,. the 
contents of his palaces must have been a wonder to behold. Cardinal 
Wolsey brought together at York House, Esher, and Hampton Court 
an accumulation of tapestries, paintings, plate surpassing that of the 
king himself. But this tapestry, sculpture, jewelry, farniture, and 
these paintings were not fashioned by English hands. They were 
collected abroad, or produced in England by foreign artists. There 
was much wealth in England during the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
especially after the fall of Wolsey, when large fortunes were acquired 
with facility out of the spoils of the monasteries; but the bulk of 
the national wealth had been amassed by commerce and private 
enterprise and the laborious work of the middle classes, who were 
unwilling to squander their hard-earned fortunes in what appeared 
to them a wanton and frivolous manner. When compared to the 
Continent the life and customs in England in the sixteenth century 
were crude and coarse. The position of some persons demanded that 
they should build large houses; and whether cultured or otherwise, these 
magnates appreciated the solid value of fine plate. For that reason, 
the art of the architect and the goldsmith have always been success 
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fully cultivated in England; but the demand for the many artistic 
luxuries of life was limited to the small circle of the court, who 
obtained a ready and copious supply from abroad. England was not 
yet ripe for a national art, and the few artists there were could 
hardly compete with the legion of skilled workers on the Continent. 
In this way the country gradually became accustomed to draw on 
the Continent for its supply of artists, and as a natural consequence 
English collectors were induced to accumulate works of continenta} 
art. 

These conditions still subsisted in England during the reign of 
Charles the First. Foreign artists were patronised, and the best pro- 
ductions of the best epochs of foreign art were imported by the king 
and his friends. But the puritanical spirit that manifested itself 
during his reign affected a great body of the public. The Puritan 
looked with horror on all the frivolities of life, and detested the 
meretricious fascinations of art. The collections of Charles the First 
were sold, and some of the finest pictures in the Louvre bear witness 
to this day to his taste and munificence. Later on, though puri- 
tanical feeling became modified, it was to a large extent perpetuated 
in Methodism and the many other dissenting sects, whose teachings 
still furnish, among a large portion of the people, an obstacle to the 
cultivation of the fine arts. The Restoration was too short-lived to 
effect much, while the stormy struggles that ensued under James the 
Second destroyed that social repose which is imperative to the growth 
of art. It was not until the reign of William the Third and that of 
Queen Anne, when these struggles were decisively terminated, that 
English society became as polished as that of any continental country, 
and the national genius put forth its happiest efforts. A torrent of 
literary activity then burst forth, and the educated classes, like those 
of the Rome of Augustus, began to excel in their love for and 
patronage of every grace of life. But as in the Rome of Augustus, 
native talent for art remained comparatively dormant. 

During the Hanoverian kings, native art first asserted itself in 
England, and during the second part of the eighteenth century 
that portrait school was founded which, though it may have been 
surpassed in technical excellence, is unrivalled in charm. Still 
the ordinary Briton, like the ordinary Roman, was little amenable 
to the fascinations of art, and the refined class could only find the 
material to gratify their taste on the Continent, so they commenced 
the formation of collections of continental art, many of which exist 
to this day. The smaller portion only of these, however, was French. 
In all countries contemporary art, pictorial excepted, is less sought 
after than that of a past age. Familiarity does not always breed con- 
tempt, but it breeds indifference, and art not only needs the test and 
mellowness of time, but may suffer from the caprices of fashion. 
French patrons in the eighteenth century were far too prodigal to be 
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influenced by these considerations, though English ones may have 
been more prudent. Other reasons also may be alleged for the then 
comparatively limited importation of French contemporary art. In 
the first place, it can hardly be gainsaid, that of all forms of art the 
pictorial has always been the most prized in England. This has not 
been, and is not altogether the case on the Continent. At all times, it 
is true, the pre-eminence of pictorial art has been as much recognised 
on the Continent as in England. There, as here, private picture galleries 
have been formed for the last three hundred years ; and there, long 
before here, picture galleries were instituted for the benefit of the 
people. Here too, as well as there, old cabinets, armour, carving, and 
enamels have been appreciated and sought for. But the fact remains,- 
nevertheless, that an Englishman always purchases a picture in pre- 
ference to any other object of art; that the average Frenchman’s 
partiality is evinced towards decorative art ; while the average German 
waxes sentimental over a curio of minute workmanship. English 
collections made in the eighteenth century, therefore, abounded 
in old pictures, and Italian pictures being the most valued, the 
grand tour was chiefly productive in the importation of Italian 
canvases. But though the main portion of these collections con- 
sisted of pictures, they also included cabinets, vases mounted in 
ormulu, china, and the many decorative objects made in France, 
which could not be altogether ignored by the collector. 

Amongst the limited class of travellers, collectors, and men of 
refinement of his day, Horace Walpole exercised a considerable 
influence. It may appear paradoxical to say so, but he both retarded 
and accelerated the mania for collecting French eighteenth-century 
art. He retarded it on the one hand, as, being considered the arbiter of 
good taste, he set the fashion, and his taste was for Gothic or neo- 
Gothic architecture, to which French decoration could not be applied, 
and for minute articles of the sixteenth century, which he valued 
chiefly for their historic interest. On the other hand, as other 
collectors followed his example, he promoted the collecting mania, and 
many of his imitators were influenced by the circumstances of the day 
to become collectors of French eighteenth-century art. But that 
art only leapt to the front in England, and assumed the position it 
has since held, when it was prominently forced on the notice of the 
artistic public by a personage of commanding influence. This occurred 
at the time of the French Revolution, which ended the old French 
régime, with its institutions, its customs, and its art, and opened out 
a new chapter in the history of France and that of the English 
collector. In France, for half a century at least after the Revolu- 
tion, art remained well nigh in abeyance. Inman heroic form it blazed 
forth in a graceless imitation of the antique during the First Empire, 
under the new roofs of the new men, and on the huge canvases of the 
regicide David, and of his pupils Gerard and Gros. The galleries of 
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Europe were temporarily emptied into the Louvre ; Murillos crossed 
the Pyrenees stuffed in the guns of Marshal Soult ; Cardinal Fesch 
bought old pictures, Junot bought rare books, and Napoleon, who 
could think of all things supernaturally grand and infinitesimally 
small, allowed a pension to the octogenarian Greuze. But the art of 
the eighteenth century was dead ; it had perished on the guillotine. 
During the restoration France was too intent on healing her wounds, 
and too pre-occupied with the grave questions of the day, to be able 
to turn her attention toart. The traditions of former days were too 
deeply shaken, the minds of influential persons were concentrated too 
profoundly on the moulding and consolidation of the new order of 
things to admit, even amongst the competent and privileged few, the 
revival of a style and a taste that were identified with the past. 
When Louis Philippe stepped to the throne over the barricades of 
the July Revolution of 1830, the country had recovered her political 
balance, and her normal temper. In literature it was an age of almost 
classical perfection ; while in art, a pleiad of painters evoked the 
admiration of their contemporaries. The best of their work is to be 
seen in the Luxembourg, but it is an open question whether it is 
nowadays much appreciated. Society had been reconstructed out of 
the old elements and the new, and this reconstructed society con- 
tained many collectors of ancient works of art. The reign of Louis 
Philippe, however, on the whole, was the exception to the rule 
in the history of the artistic genius of France. Having been brought 
up at Versailles, his first care was to restore the palace of his ancestors ; 
but the restoration, though undertaken with the best intentions, was 
possibly more disastrous than beneficial. Louis Philippe had been an 
exile and a wanderer for twenty-five years, and he probably lost in 
foreign lands whatever taste he may have inherited. 

In England, social conditions had remained virtually undisturbed 
during the French Revolution and the great war. The fall of the 
French monarchy brought about a general and long-continued dis- 
persion of its valuables. Most of the great houses in and near Paris 
were sacked; and their furniture was either offered in the auction 
mart, or hawked about on the trottoirs, where it was picked up for 
a mere song by English travellers and sensation-hunters. Large 
quantities of these objects were also brought over to England for 
security, where the interest in them increased with their possession ; 
and now that an art that had so recently been a contemporary art 
had, without any warning or transition, become an art of the past, it 
could not fail to enter into the calculations of the collector. Never- 
theless, a reaction might have set in; the occasional purchaser 
might not have developed into the collector who collects systema- 
tically and as a rule eagerly, not with an eye to practical useful- 
ness only, or to the gratification of a passing whim, but because of 
his appreciation and love for the object; and the acclimatisation of 
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French art might only have been temporary had not-the Prince 
Regent come forward at this crisis, and settled its destiny in this 
country. He was endowed with the most exquisite taste, and 
availed himself of the unique opportunities of the time with a pro- 
fusion that, however, was always tempered by good judgment. He 
never refused a fine cabinet or a first-rate piece of china, but if it 
was not absolutely above criticism, it was rejected, or bestowed on 
a favourite. He made Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace store- 
houses of art treasures, and trained a school of collectors who profited 
by hisexample. Personal friends were his principal agents, but he also 
availed himself of the services of lesser notabilities, and in his French 
cook he found a most intelligent purveyor, not for his table only, but. 
for his galleries. Thus while in France the art of the eighteenth century 
was neglected, in England it steadily advanced in the estimation of 
a discriminating public, and there appeared, soon, that best of all 
indications of an increased demand, the forger. The fashion which 
had been set by George the Fourth was further developed by the 
impulse it received at the hands of a new art patron. The education 
he had received, his very parentage, his position and relations, his 
resources, the dual life he at first led between London and Paris, 
then his long residence in Parts, a taste as accurate as George the 
Fourth, a judgment as infallible, qualified Lord Hertford to become 
the most ideal and the most gigantic collector of modern times. 
Hertford House speaks for itself; yet its galleries contain but a 
portion, though the greater and the choicer portion, of his collections. 
Lord Hertford, though an insatiable glutton for art, limited his pur- 
chases to the two last centuries and the present one; the works of 
the Renaissance period now at Hertford House having been pur- 
chased after his death by the late Sir Richard Wallace. The inde- 
fatigable perseverance and endurance, the ubiquitous presence of Lord 
Hertford, or of Sir Richard Wallace, in every city of Europe where a 
picture, or a cabinet, a piece of Sévres, or any decorative work of a 
similar kind was to be obtained, can hardly be imagined. Rivalry 
Lord Hertford would not brook; competition he sneered at. Asa 
matter of course he was jealous and eccentric—traits which are 
commonly found in the collector. For many along year, ‘ Le Mar- 
quis’ and ‘Mr. Richard’—the names by which Lord Hertford and 
Sir Richard Wallace were laconically spoken of in Paris—attended 
every art sale, remaining side by side for hours on uncomfortable 
seats, jostled by an idle and excited crowd, and closely scanning every 
article. 

Lord Hertford almost took a perverse pleasure in outbidding his 
friends at these sales. I had an opportunity of observing him at 
Prince Beauveau’s sale in Paris in 1865, when he acquired every 
desirable item in the catalogue. Much interest was taken, I 
remember, in a small lacquer table, once the property of Marie 
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Antoinette. It was well known that the Empress Eugénie, who 
cherished a romantic sentiment for her memory, and had gathered 
together many of her relics, had set her heart on obtaining this 
table. Nevertheless, Lord Hertford, though on the friendliest terms 
with the Empress, would not be baulked of his prey, and he secured it 
aftera long struggle. Eventually, however, I believe, he either gave 
or sold it to the Empress—which may be regretted, as in that case it 
must have perished, during the Commune, with the Tuileries, Prince 
Beauveau’s sale was followed by that of Count Pourtales. A picture 
by Greuze representing a young girl caressing a lamb, and called 
‘Innocence,’ had excited the admiration of a well-known English art 
patron and collector recently deceased. He called on Lord Hertford, 
with whom he was intimately acquainted, frankly told him he 
wished to bid for the picture, and asked what sum he thought it 
would fetch. ‘Four thousand pounds,’ answered Lord Hertford. 
Pictures by Greuze were then less scarce or less valued than they are 
now, and the prices of the works of the best masters were much below 
what are given at present. There was but little competition for ‘ Inno- 
cence,’ and Lord Hertford’s friend, who was egged on by him during 
the sale to increase his bids, considered himself possessor of the picture 
at 2,600/., when, to his surprise and dismay, Lord Hertford inter- 
vened, and raised the price at a single bid to 4,000/. He saw he had 
been trifled with and gave up a hopeless contest. It happened that on 
another occasion Lord Hertford was accidentally told of a Watteau—a 
masterpiece of that artist—the property of a gentleman in Holland. An 
emissary was at once despatched to secure it, but he ransacked every 
town and collection in that countryin vain. The picture could not be 
traced. Years afterwards it was discovered stored away in a garret in 
Hertford House. The fact was, that long before his agent had gone 
on his bootless errand, it had been brought to and bought by Lord 
Hertford, who, after a careless glance, had forwarded it to London, 
and then forgotten all about it. 

Lord Hertford’s knowledge of pictures was so consummate that he 
needed neither private advice nor the fiat of public opinion to direct his 
choice; but whether from vanity, the love of excitement, or for the 
sport of thwarting other collectors, he seemed to prefer buying at sales 
rather than by private contract. He had been privately offered the 
matchless collection of Dutch pictures owned by the Duchesse de 
Berri. He declined the pictures, but as money was wanted he advanced 
a loan, taking them as security. Subsequently they were brought to 
the hammer, and Lord Hertford actually purchased some few of the 
pictures for a much higher aggregate sum than that which he had 
been asked for the entire collection. 

A final anecdote, though it does not bear directly on the subject, 
may not be altogether out of place. Lord Hertford kept late hours, 
and his valet had strict orders never to disturb him in the morning. 
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‘You may call me at eight if there is a revolution,’ was the injunction, 
‘not otherwise!’ On the morning of the 24th of February, 1848, 
Lord Hertford was called at eight. ‘What is up?’ he muttered; 
‘is it a revolution?’ ‘Yes, my lord, it is,’ was the reply. 

The last twenty years of Lord Hertford’s life were almost un- 
interruptedly spent in Paris; but though his influence was more 
directly exercised on the French, it was equally felt on the English 
market, where his purchases, if not as numerous, were as sensational. 
The events of those twenty years contributed to making that influence 
permanent, Those two decades saw the rise, and but for one month 
they would have seen the fall, of the second empire. The policy of 
Napoleon the Third in knitting France and England together by ~ 
ties of political and commercial alliance produced better relations and 
a more frequent intercourse between the two nations. Every eminent 
and distinguished visitor was welcomed at the Tuileries, whence he 
carried away an impression of a splendour that would have been 
crushing but for its refinement, a splendour that was all of the 
nineteenth century, but which in its details was impregnated with 
the taste and the revived spirit of the eighteenth. And during those 
twenty years the British Empire had undergone a stupendous develop- 
ment, which, while it facilitated amongst a large class the spread of 
culture, awoke a general desire for the more luxurious commodities of 
life. The press, too, conveyed daily and minute information of the 
life of Paris, its fashions, taste, and art, of the rapid variations in art 
—variations which chiefly consisted in a return to the style of the 
eighteenth century—of the expenditure made by foreign collectors 
on the art of that century. The study of the French language 
became common, and increased the number of persons who were in 
touch with French sentiment and with French art. 

Meanwhile, owing to accident, their entombment in museums, 
their agglomeration in safe hands, French works of art of the eighteenth 
century were becoming rare, and the rarer they became the greater 
grew the demand. And as they became scarce those of a more 
classical period became scarcer still. Occasionally the latter appeared 
—but at rare intervals—and when they happened to come within 
reach, they were as greedily snapped up, and as much, if not more, 
prized than in those days when they were abundant and collectors 
few. But meteors generally sail in unattainable heights, and the 
collector of genuine works of the Renaissance might be likened to 
the child who cries for the moon. He must lower his pretensions, 
and fain be content with an art of minor importance. But is it fair 
to say that the French art of the eighteenth century is only of minor 
importance? It is not classical, it is not heroic, but does it not com- 
bine, as no previous art did, artistic quality with practical usefulness ? 

But, it may be asked, should art be practical; need it be turned 
to any useful account? Should we not, if we choose to indulge in 
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artistic proclivities, subordinate usefulness and comfort, and whatever 
our domestic requirements may be, to an ideal sense of and striving 
after art in its noblest form? Yes; we should if we could. But we 
live in a practical age when scientific improvement has affected the 
tenour and mode of our lives in their every detail. A return to the 
classical period for its decorations, furniture, tapestries, potteries, even 
for its paintings, is only possible to the collector—to him who may 
still be able to discover them—who can set them apart for a room or 
a gallery ; but a general adoption of the art of the Renaissance, so that 
its feeling could pervade our everyday existence, would be out of 
keeping with all the essentials of modern life. French eighteenth- 
century art became popular and sought for, because of that adapta- 
bility which more ancient art lacks, Let the classical moralist 
inveigh to his heart’s content against a sensuous age that produced 
a sensuous art: the classical purist may call it rococo, affected, effemi- 
nate, meretricious, trivial—what you will—and lash himself into 
virtuous indignation at the decayed taste that indulges in a degenerate 
art. Fashions will fluctuate, but French eighteenth-century art 
seems destined to maintain its spell on society, and tighten its grip 
on the affections of the collector, so long as the present social, 
economic, and political conditions prevail, and until some unlooked- 
for catastrophe revolutionises the fate of the world, of art, and of art 
collectors. 


FERDINAND ROTHSCHILD. 





HOUSEHOLD CLUBS: AN EXPERIMENT 


Many have been the suggestions offered in these pages and elsewhere 
as to the solution, in part or in whole, of the difficulties which 
surround the problem as to how the calling of domestic service can be 
made to fall into line with the general movement of progress and 
education in all classes of society. 

The general growing disinclination to domestic service which exists 
amongst the rising generation of boys and girls is very marked. 
The cry of the servantless mistress grows louder and louder year 
by year on either side of the Atlantic. We hear constantly stories 
of advertisements appearing for cooks, and laundresses, and house- 
maids, offering comfortable situations"and good wages; and receiving 
answers only from a few and unsuitable applicants, if from any at 
all, whereas advertisements for clerks, secretaries, and saleswomen are 
answered by the hundred. Why are these things so? Why ean 
you not convince the young people that a situation where all the 
necessaries of life are provided for them without personal trouble, ahd 
where the daily work, though continuous, is in a general way of a 
healthful nature—a situation, moreover, which can be easily obtained— 
is not more desirable than the confinement of the office or workshop 
with the small wages, the often uncertainty of employment, the un- 
comfortable lodgings, and the.\necessity of providing their own food 
and their own cooking ? 

‘Why, indeed?’ many willsay. ‘ We can tell you easily enough. 
It all comes of this mischievous craving for independence, this dis- 
like of authority, or of any proper control which pervades our modern 
life, and which is so unfortunately ministered to nowadays, not only 
by professional agitators, but by many other folk who ought to know 
better.’ 

But is this quite fair? Must not the factory-girl or the sales- 
woman or the clerk, each in her place, submit herself to authority 
quite as much felt, to rules even more stringent than are those met 
with in ordinary domestic service? But then there are the evenings, 
the blessed evenings of liberty, when each may mingle with her 
fellows on an equal footing with them, when she is free to amuse 
herself or occupy herself in any way she pleases, when she may go 
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where she likes, and make engagements when she likes. Outside her 
hours of work which she recognises as belonging to her employers, no 
restrictions are laid on her life. Workers of every grade, men and 
women alike, feel that the remaining time is their own for them to 
use as they like, and in virtue of this that they are as good as any- 
body else. 

And accordingly they are disposed to look down upon another 
class of workers, whose physical surroundings may be more comfortable 
but whose lives are full of restrictions, and who wear what they con- 
sider a badge of servitude. They can but rarely make definite 
engagements—they have their night out, ‘tis truae—but then they 
must suit their master and mistress’s convenience as to which night ; 
they must come in at a specified hour, they must dress in certain 
ways according to the wishes of their employers, they often have no 
hours of leisure that they can depend upon, they are cut off toa 
large extent from companionship with their own friends, and from 
sharing in their interests, occupations, and amusements. 

And these disadvantages being more apparent than the accom- 
panying advantages, it comes about that servants often feel themselves 
looked down upon as belonging to an inferior grade, and that too 
often by the very people with whom they would naturally associate 
had they chosen another profession. The distinction which they are 
often made to feel in small ways between their position and that of 
their friends who have gone into trade or agriculture or the telegraph 
office, is very galling to them; and the younger generation, seeing 
these distinctions, decide to avoid a profession which, in their 
eyes, seems to lower those who follow it in the estimation of their 
fellows. 

Then, again, young men and women who have received a suffi- 
-ciently good education to make them care for knowledge and culture 
both for its own sake and for the power which its possession brings 
with it, think over the matter and come to the conclusion that as a 
rule domestic service gives but little opportunity for the continua- 
tion or development of education already received. It is well-nigh 
impossible to attend classes or lectures with any regularity, if in- 
deed they can be attended at all. The clubs, the debating societies, 
the technical instruction, all available to those who have free 
evenings, are closed to those whose evenings are not, and cannot 
be, their own. Any taste for music, drawing, natural science, 
reading, that a servant may possess, must be pursued in solitude 
at odd moments without the stimulus and aid of class instruction 
and competition. Nor, again, are regular half holidays possible, 
and even the Sunday is filled up to a large degree with necessary 
duties. 

And this cutting off from the society of their own associates finds 
no compensation in admission into fellowship with those whom they 
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serve. Friendships, indeed, are made between master and servant of 
the most enduring kind—true, and mutual, and sincere, but they are 
individual friendships. We do not, and indeed in many ways we cannot, 
enter into a common fellowship with our servants, such as that which 
persons who are of the same class, and who have the same interests, 
can enjoy together. Between upstairs and downstairs there is a great 
gulf fixed. The artificialities and conventional distinctions existing 
not only between master and servant, but also between the different 
grades of servants in a large household, make barriers in the way of 
free and friendly intercourse which cannot easily be overcome. And 
even in the case of such large households, the bond which unites the 
various members together is a very superficial one. They are gathered - 
together from all parts of the country, from different homes, if not 
from different nationalities, and have, as a rule, no common tie of 
interest beyond their work, each other’s sayings and doings, and the 
sayings and doings of the upstairs people and their guests, which 
furnish all too often the opportunity for that most deteriorating of 
occupations—trivial gossip, descending into exaggerations, slander, 
and talk of a debasing nature. Does such a life present elevating or 
attractive influences to those who wish to earn their living in such a 
profession as will favour their making the most of their lives from 
every point of view ? 

Another and a brighter side to domestic service has often been 
painted, showing the possibilities that still exist for happiness and 
usefulness in the ‘ high estate of service.’ But it is well to look our 
difficulties in the face, and it is a fact that the difficulties and dis- 
advantages of this profession are at the present time more apparent 
to thoughtful young men and women than its advantages, and so it 
comes about that the ranks of our domestic servants are, for the 
most part, recruited from amongst those who take to it because they 
can find no other opening, and because they imagine that it needs 
no training, no skill, no apprenticeship, to be a servant ; ‘anybody 
can be that.’ What the result of this standard of domestic service 
must be is but too apparent. Only the leavings from other pro- 
fessions and trades will become servants, those who are incom- 
petent for anything else; and things will go from bad to worse. 
What can be done to arrest this progress on the down grade, to 
restore to domestic service its proper dignity, and to secure for those 
who are servants a place in the social scale which will prevent their work 
being regarded as a menial one? Doubtless, much prejudice must 
be eradicated before service can be put on a business-like footing 
similar to other forms of work, where labour is given in exchange for 
money, and where yet there need be no element in the relationship 
between employer and employed which will prevent full equality 
and fellowship in other relationships of life. 

In such a relationship there need be no slackening of the master’s 
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or mistress’s authority, for such authority, along with the rules of the 
household, would be accepted as part of the business contract ; but, on 
the other hand, the master would recognise, as a natural right of a 
servant, definite hours of leisure, and opportunities for each individual 
to take his or her part in the work of the world apart from the narrow 
concerns of the particular household in which they are engaged to 
work. Under such conditions we can conceive of persons of any class 
of society glad to accept such work, even as now in certain summer 
hotels in America, the waiters and waitresses are, to a large extent, 
composed of undergraduates from the various Universities who see 
nothing incongruous in thus obtaining the wherewithal to carry them 
through their college course. Another step will have been gained 
when the technical education movement brings home to the minds 
of the people how much education and skilled training is required in 
order to understand the efficient management and sanitation ofa house, 
the science of cooking, the selection of food and clothing conducive 
to health, &e. When the knowledge of such things is lifted on to a 
scientific basis, calling for educated minds to deal with them, another 
blow will have been struck at the notion that matters connected with 
domestic service are of such a character that they can be dealt with 
by anybody. The Colleges of Domestic Economy, such as those now 
established in London and Edinburgh, are a forward move in this 
direction. 

But how can we work for such results in our own households ? 
That is the difficulty, and it is one which can only be solved by each 
household for itself. But at least we may help one another in giving 
each other the benefit of an account of any successful experiments. 
And it is to tell of one such successful experiment in a large house- 
hold in Scotland that is the object of the present paper. Those who 
set it a-going had long felt all the difficulties alluded to above, and felt 
that it was an unsatisfactory thing to witness efforts being made to 
elevate the lives of all classes of the people, but failing to reach 
the lives of those with whom we live nearest in contact. It was 
resolved therefore to try what might be done by forming a Household 
Club, to which all those connected with the household, whether 
employed indoors or outdoors, should be eligible, and through which 
it was hoped that new interests in the way of both education and 
recreation would be introduced and a new relationship formed in 
which all would stand on a common footing, and in which, as a con- 
sequence, all might learn to know and to understand one another. 

A paper was circulated describing the objects of the Club, and a 
preliminary meeting was then held, when they were further ex- 
plained. The establishment of the Club was decided on unanimously, 
a constitution and a few simple rules were adopted, and a Committee, 
Secretary, and President elected by ballot. The annual subscription 
was fixed at one shilling, entitling the member to attend all classes 
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and social meetings and entertainments, and entitling married 
members also to bring their children, under seventeen years of age. 
It was also decided, with the consent of the heads of the household, 
that, through the winter, the hour from 6 to 7.15 should be kept as 
free as possible every evening for the operations of the Club. Withina 
few days forty-three members joined, and within a fortnight of that first 
meeting there had been started a Singing Class, composed of twenty 
members, a Wood-carving Class of twelve members, a Drawing Class 
of thirteen members, a Home Reading Circle of twenty members, 
and a Sewing Class. All these classes were led either by members 
of the household or by near neighbours. Social Evenings, taking 
place either weekly or fortnightly, were established from the first, . 
and have proved themselves not only popular but helpful in many 
other ways. 

The material for these entertainments has been nearly all home- 
grown and has consisted chiefly of music, singing, readings, recita- 
tions, and short lectures. The readiness of the members to take a 
personal part in the proceedings and to take trouble in preparing for 
them, has been very marked. A different Chairman or ‘ Chairwoman’ 
was chosen for each meeting from amongst members, and all were 
asked to let the Secretary know-when they felt able to make any 
personal contribution to the entertainment of the Club. One played 
a melodeon, another a concertina, another the piano or violin; many 
could sing or recite; others gave readings or short lectures—on 
Phrenology, on Venice, &c. It was surprising to find how much latent 
talent was thus brought out, and the response made to these most 
creditable efforts was very hearty. Thus all learned to co-operate, to 
make the best of one another, and there is no doubt that both classes 
and social gatherings drew all together as a household. Then at 
times there was a short lecture from an outside friend, such as one 
on ‘ The Spectroscope,’ by the Doctor; another on ‘ The Wild Flowers 
of Burns,’ by the Agent ; another on New Zealand by a neighbouring 
minister. 

The classes mentioned continued work through winter until June, 
and were able to give a very good account of themselves. The draw- 
ing and carving classes could show most creditable specimens of their 
session’s work, the singing class often gave proof of its vitality at the 
weekly social meetings, and the members of the home reading circle 
raised and debated points of difficulty in a manner which indicated 
hearty participation in the course of study adopted. 

Great as was the success of the first year, it has been entirely 
eclipsed by the report given in a short time ago at the second annual 
meeting. This report had to deal with educational classes (compris- 
ing composition, arithmetic, book-keeping, and Shakespeare reading), 
wood-carving, drawing, singing, embroidery, shorthand, and ambulance 
classes, the operation of an efficient fire brigade, cricket club, foot- 
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ball club, lawn-tennis club (composed of girls), the working of 
garden allotments offered to members of the club, and an account of 
the various social meetings, picnics, and expeditions. These included 
some special lectures given kindly by guests staying in the house, 
such as ‘Canada’ by Professor Bryce, M.P.; and the ‘ Pacific Islands 
and Japan’ by Prof. Henry Drummond ; also the first attempts towards 
a debating society which may be regarded as most hopeful. 

Another new and important feature has been the introduction of 
Magic Lantern lectures. Two active members of the Club, the 
Butler, and the Clerk of Works for the estate, have become accom- 
plished lanternists, and many have been the exhibitions, on various 
subjects, by the Lantern this winter. The Club also undertook 
to raise a Coal Fund for the poor of a neighbouring district by 
means of supplying lectures on Contemporary History illustrated 
by slides provided by the Magic Lantern Mission. This effort and 
a concert given by members of the Club on behalf of the funds of 
the Public Library in another district, show that already the desire 
is growing to extend its own advantages to others, and there are 
plans being considered for the further development of this side of 
the Club. 

It should be added that during absence of the family abroad or 
in London, the affairs of the Club are carried on by the outdoor 
members along with the few indoor servants who are left, and that 
this plan has been found to answer admirably. During one three- 
months’ absence of the family from home, when most of the house- 
hold were left in Scotland, the Club organised a series of Sunday 
evening services in which they were assisted greatly by the kindness 
of the neighbouring clergymen of all denominations, who took the 
service in turns, except on two occasions, when it was conducted by 
members of the Club themselves. 

Whilst in London, those members of the Club who accompany the 
family, find it best to carry out their objects by organising little 
expeditions to places of interest, to picture-galleries, concerts, &c., 
and by giving the account of such expeditions afterwards to their 
fellow-members. 

The above is a bare outline of an attempt to bring the generat 
progress of our times towards education, self-culture, self-government, 
and co-operation, to bear upon those employed in domestic service as 
well as those in other walks of life. So far experience justifies the 
trial made. Might not other large households make experiments in 
the same direction, if they have not already done so? And although 
at first sight it may seem as if the idea could only be worked out in 
large households, yet it might well succeed on a smaller scale with 
modifications to meet individual requirements. Even the weekly or 
fortnightly social gathering, for which preparation must be made, the 
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song or glee practised, the reading looked out, would be in itself a 
great advantage, even if other classes cannot be set a-going, and it 
might awaken a desire for outside interests extending beyond the 
family of each individual servant and the household in which he lives. 
And in cases where friends’ houses are near together, whether in town 
or country, might there not with great advantage be a club formed 
of two or three or more households, meeting alternately in one 
another’s houses ? 

An account of a striking experiment on similar though broader 
lines has lately appeared in a book entitled ‘ Neighbourhood Guilds,’ 
by Mr. Stanton Coit, showing what such Guilds combining a whole 
neighbourhood (much as the Club described combines the employés . 
of one master) for the organisation and elevation of its social life can 
perform even in a short time. The book is eminently one that 
deserves careful study, and the idea developed therein would enable 
numbers of small households in a town, masters and mistresses and 
servants alike, to combine together on a common basis for the 
good of all, thus doing the same work that has been accomplished 
by a single large household and employés forming themselves into 
a club. 

The first start is of course the difficulty ; and in the case of those 
who initiated the Club described there was one enormous advantage 
which might not be always attainable, and that is, that the most 
hearty support and countenance of the heads of each department, such 
as the butler, housekeeper, gardener, forester, gamekeeper, &c., was 
forthcoming. If they had thrown cold water on the scheme nothing or 
little could have been done, but being able to count always on their 
hearty sympathy and help the Club has flourished. Once the start 
over, and the ice broken, it is delightful to be conscious of the possi- 
bilities latent in the new common ties of interest, springing up on 
all sides between those with whom a living contact seemed before 
impracticable. The common work for the classes, thé individual 
efforts for the Club, these-ull form opportunities for the exchange of 
advice, of pleasant inquiry, of congratulation, for those manifold 
little acts and words of courtesy and goodwill which go so far to make 
up life’s sweetness. 

Then, too, great good may be looked for from the self-govern- 
ing, constitutional character of the Club. This gives a training of 
real value, and it is unmixed good that in one matter at least 
which concerns the household every one should have a voice, 
from the highest to the lowest. Every member is free to make 
known any proposal he may wish to bring forward ; every member 
can vote by ballot for whom he likes for the Committee; every 
member can earn applause by the entertainment which he or she 
may be able to contribute ; every member can, if desired, ask for a 
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notice to be put up on the Club notice-board on a matter of general 
interest. 

The greatest praise given to the Club has been all-unconsciously 
uttered by one of its own members when speaking to a friend of its 
results, ‘One can be a servant here and yet one can be a man!’ 
Do not these words justify the experiment ? Household Clubs may 
or may not be one help towards the solution of the problem of how 
to raise the calling of domestic service to its proper level, but at least 


they are worth a trial. 
IsHBEL ABERDEEN. 





THE LATEST ELECTRICAL DISCOVERY 


On Wednesday, the 3rd of February, the Royal Institution was crowded 
with one of the most: critical scientific audiences in the world, who — 
were held spellbound for more than two hours while Mr. Tesla gave an 
account of his discoveries. Mr. Tesla is a young electrician born at 
Rieka, on the border of Montenegro, and now domiciled in America. 
The interest of the lecture lay not in the beautiful experiments with 
which it was illustrated, nor in the actual facts put forward, but in 
the hope which it held out that we may now draw back a little farther 
the veil which hides one of the most fascinating mysteries of nature, 
namely the relations between light and electricity, and between matter 
and motion. 

The tendency of modern science is to remove day by day the 
barriers between its different branches. Our views of the pheno- 
mena of light and heat, of electricity and magnetism, and even of 
matter and motion, are rapidly merging into one general theory of 
molecular physics, which is perhaps best expressed by the vortex 
theory of Sir William Thomson. . 

According to this theory the whole of every part of space is filled 
with a fluid called ether, almost infinitely thin, and almost infinitely 
elastic. The historic experiments of Faraday interpreted by the 
mathematical researches of Clerk Maxwell have demonstrated almost 
beyond doubt that the same ether whose waves carry light and heat 
from the sun and stars to the earth, also carries the waves of electric 
and magnetic induction which, as the daily experiments at Kew 
Observatory show, follow each outburst of solar activity. 

Sir William Thomson holds that all that which we know as 
matter consists of vortices or whirlpools of this ether, which, from 
their rapid rotating motion, resist displacement, and therefore show 
the common properties of hardness and strength in the same way as 
a spinning top or gyroscope tends to keep its axis in a fixed direction. 
But whether the molecules or particles of what we know as matter 
are independent matter, or whether they are ether whirlpools, we 
know that they keep up an incessant hammering one on another, 
and thus on everything in space. 

Professor Crookes has shown that the forces contained in this 
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bombardment are immensely greater than any forces we have yet 
handled, many millions of horse power being contained in an ordinary 
room. Owing, however, to the forces being in every possible direction 
they neutralise each other, and no result of them is perceivable to our 
senses; but if ever we discover how to so direct their courses as to 
send the majority of them in the same direction, we shall have at 
our disposal forces as much exceeding any we are now acquainted with 
as the blow struck by a bullet exceeds the force required to pull the 
trigger of a gun. In fact, as Mr. Tesla put it in his lecture, ‘ We shall 
then hook our machinery on to the machinery of Nature.’ It is 
because they hold out to us a hope, however distant, of some day so 
guiding the ether storm, that the experiments of Nikola Tesla are 
of such transcendent interest and importance. 

Professor Crookes, in his experiments on ‘radiant matter,’ has given 
us the first hint of a method of directing what, for want of more exact 
knowledge, we will call the molecules of matter. With the appliances 
at his command, however, he was unable to impart any great 
change of direction, but he succeeded in making that change mani- 
fest by reducing the disturbing forces acting against his directing 
force. In other words, he pumped out from glass bulbs and tubes 
nearly all the air or other gas that they contained, and the compara- 
tively few particles left were then free to travel in any course imparted 
to them without much change caused by collision with others. This 
special direction was imparted by means of electricity, and gave us 
the beautiful phenomena of phosphorescence and radiant matter 
which are now so well known in these experiments. 

By means of suitably shaped terminals a stream of molecules is 
focussed on a given point. Ifa piece of carbon or platinum is placed 
at that point it becomes white hot under the bombardment, from 
identically the same cause which causes a sheet of flame to appear 
when a cannon shot strikes an iron target. Ifa ruby or other phos- 
phorescent material is placed there it glows with its characteristic 
colour, and if a little delicately balanced vane or windmill is placed so 
that the stream is directed on one side of its fans it rapidly revolves. 
The forces available in these experiments were, however, almost in- 
definitely small, being as it were merely flying spray from the great 
torrent into which we have not yet been able to penetrate. 

We now come to the advances made by Mr. Tesla. 

In all the above experiments the electricity by which the direct- 
ing force was imparted to the molecules was electricity of a compara- 
tively slow alternation period, namely, electric currents oscillating 
about 80 to 100 times per second. It was as if we had tried to 
ventilate a room by causing a man to walk slowly through it with an 
umbrella. He would undoubtedly move the air, but would move it 
so slowly that ordinary methods would be insufficient to enable us to 
perceive its motion. In order to cause a rush of air we must put up 
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a rapidly moving fan or other suitable machinery. Mr. Tesla, seeing 
this, abandoned the ordinary dynamo, which, as we have already noted, 
gives about 80 alternations per second, and the ordinary induction 
coil, which gives about the same number, and boldly constructed a 
dynamo which gives 20,000 alternations per second, and by connect- 
ing this to suitable condensers he multiplied its alternations until 
they reached 1,000,000 or 1,500,000 per second. 

Then at once an entire set of new phenomena appeared, and the 
experimenter entered a region of mystery and hope. One of the first 
things noticed was, that either because these vibrations are too rapid 
to excite corresponding vibrations in the nerves of the body, or from 
some other cause, no shock is felt from the current; and that though . 
an ordinary current at 2,000 volts will kill, yet this current at 50,000 
volts cannot be felt at all. 

It was also found that the vibrations keep time in some unknown 
way with the vibrations of solid matter. Vulcanite is one of the best 
insulators known, and will entirely stop any ordinary current or dis- 
charge, but the stream of sparks between two poles with this current 
pours through a thick sheet of vulcanite as easily or even with greater 
ease than through air. It does not perforate it in any way, but 
passes through it as light passes through glass. 

All the ‘ Crookes’ phenomena of radiant matter are almost inde- 
finitely increased ; it is the blow of mitrailleuse bullets compared to 
the blow of an air-ball thrown against the wind. The forces can be 
directed for a considerable distance through space without the aid of 
wires. Electric lamps light easily when attached to one single wire, 
and require no return conductor; and, more wonderful still, if metal 
plates are fixed on the roof and walls of a room and connected to the 
terminals, the whole atmosphere of that room, whether it be ether or 
whether it be particles of common matter, is thrown into a state of 
storm and agitation which can be at once made perceptible by bring- 
ing into the space tubes or globes from which the air has been 
partially exhausted. Such tubes though without any metallic con- 
nections yet glow and throb as if powerful currents of electricity were 
being sent through them from an ordinary induction coil. 

A ‘ Crookes’ radiometer placed near a metal conductor from which 
neither spark nor glow is perceptible yet rotates as if it were placed 
near a lamp or heated body, but rotates in the wrong direction, and, 
last of all, a true flame burns in which nothing is consumed. 

When the discharge issues from a suitable terminal it has the 
appearance and roaring ‘sound of a gas flame burning under too high 
a@ pressure, and gives off a considerable heat; to use Mr. Tesla’s 
words again : ‘This is not unexpected, as all the force and heat in the 

universe is due to the falling together of lifted weights, and the same 
result is produced whether these weights have been lifted apart by 
chemical energy, and rest in the form of oxygen and hydrogen ready 
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to combine chemically, or in the form of mechanical energy of moving 
molecules directed by the electric current.’ 

On the same table, on which Mr. Tesla’s experiments were shown 
a few days ago, there swung, in the year 1834, a delicately balanced 
galvanometer needle, under the influence of the first induction 
current, produced by the genius of Faraday. The force available to 
move it was very small, probably not greater than the forces lighting 
Mr. Tesla’s tubes, yet that force has now developed one of the 
greatest industries of the world. It lights millions of lamps in 
London and elsewhere, in America it drives cars on thousands of 
miles of railways, and will soon distribute the power of Niagara Falls 
to the inhabitants of the neighbouring States. May we not hope for 
some such development of the new discovery, and that we shall some 
day harness to our machinery the natural forces, which from the 
beginning of time have literally been slipping through our fingers ? 

Should the application of Mr. Tesla’s results ever fulfil the bold 
dreams of scientific imagination, we shall see a social and political 
change at least as important as that caused by the railway system 
or the electric telegraph. 

Most manual labour will become unnecessary, as unlimited power 
will be available at every man’shand. Engineering works will be able 
to be carried out on a far greater scale than has yet been even con- 
templated, and doubtless a corresponding era of material prosperity 
will set in ; but, whether these dreams are ever fulfilled or not, few who 
attended Mr. Tesla’s lecture will forget the possibilities which seemed 
to open to their minds when they saw a living man standing in the 
midst of the electric storm, receiving unharmed in his hands flashes 
of veritable lightning, and waving above his head a tube, through 
which the very life blood of creation pulsed, in waves of purple fire. 


J. E. H. Gorpon. 





REPAYMENT OF 
THE METROPOLITAN DEBT 


ANYONE who compares a Stock and Share List of to-day with one | 
of twenty or thirty years ago must be struck by the great increase 
that has occurred in the number and magnitude of various first- 
class stocks issued by colonial governments, and by municipal cor- 
porations both at home and abroad. 

In connection with this increase several problems suggest them- 
selves for consideration both for statesmen and men of business. For 
example :—Ought the Government and the municipalities of the 
great towns of England to look into the far future when the English 
coalfields will be exhausted, and- endeavour to guard beforehand 
against having burdensome public debts to aggravate the difficulties 
which the nation will then have to encounter? Or, to take a 
question which is of great importance in some of the colonies—lIs 
it right to keep up large debts if they are balanced by assets of 
equal value? Again:—Should the generation which raises loans 
bear the heaviest portion of their repayment, or may it be ey 
distributed over a period of years ? 

There is, however, one question of a rather technical character 
in finance which has particular interest for London, and is becoming 
more and more urgent year by year—namely, the management of 
sinking funds where there is no power to pay off the public creditor 
before a fixed date. 

By the Acts of Parliament which regulate the Metropolitan debt, 
sufficient assets are provided for its due redemption at the proper 
dates ; but the provisions that have hitherto been made for dealing 
with the ever-accumulating sinking fund so that it shall be available 
in the form of cash at the Bank at the required moment are not of 
the best kind practically. The money as it accumulates has to be 
temporarily invested to the best advantage in the interests of the 
ratepayers ; but it will not be easy todo this when the time for 
repayment is approaching within measurable distance, without render- 
ing it unavailable when it is due, except at very serious risk of con- 
siderable losses. 

The difficulty arises from the fact that there exists no power for 
paying off any part of the Three and a Half or Three per Cent. 
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Metropolitan Stocks until the years 1929 and 1941 respectively, 
when the whole amounts have to be paid off at once. Nor is there 
any power except to a limited extent, to be presently described, to 
buy them up in the market at a premium. The reason of these 
defects is that, owing to the mode in which the growth of the debt 
took place, the Metropolitan Board of Works did not at first foresee 
the difficulty that might occur in finding suitable investments for 
the sinking funds. 

In order to make this clear I must briefly refer to the history of 
the growth of our debt. Prior to 1855 London was a chaos. When 
the Metropolitan Board of Works was established by the Metro- 
politan Local Management Act of that year it inherited no debt, 
but by 1869 it had borrowed on mortgage of the rates over eight 
million pounds. In that year heavy further expenditure was im- 
pending and heavy debts had to be incurred; but there was a 
difficulty in raising money, and it was evidently time for doing 
something which might permanently facilitate the finance of the 
metropolis. Accordingly an Act of Parliament was passed by which 
a separate fund, called the Metropolitan Consolidated Loans Fund, 
was instituted for the purpose of paying the dividends on and 
redeeming all the Metropolitan Consolidated Stock within sixty 
years of its creation. The gist of the Act is that all the real pro- 
perty and other assets of the Board (now the Council) are held on 
account of this Fund, and that, besides paying interest, an instal- 
ment is directed to be raised each year from the ratepayers on 
account of principal, such instalments to be adequate in the opinion 
of the Treasury for the redemption of the whole debt at the proper 
time. For many years after the passing of this Act the moneys so 
raised were employed by being lent out to local bodies in London, 
but in the meantime a change took place in the value of money, the 
credit of the Board improved, and its Three and a Half per Cent. 
Stock advanced to a considerable premium. It had always been 
silently assumed that the sinking funds would in due course be 
employed in buying up and cancelling the stock under, or at 
any rate not above, par, the idea being that a stock issued at a 
discount in 1869, and repayable at par in 1929, would gradually 
rise in value between those dates. The contingency of redeem- 
ing at a higher price than the price of issue was duly con- 
sidered, and on this account it was thought just that any profit 
which the Board made between the rate at which it borrowed and 
that at which it lent should not go to the rate account of the year, 
but be set aside as a reserve; but still it was assumed, until expe- 
rience showed the contrary, that, though the stock would rise in 
value as the year 1929 approached, it would not go above par, least 
of all in the course of twenty years. When it was seen that this 
assumption was fallacious, the Board took alarm as to the sufficiency 
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of their provision for the redemption of debt, and directed a special 
report to be made upon the subject by their Finance Committee. 
The following extract from the minutes of the Board for 
November 5, 1880, shows one of the conclusions at which the Com- 
mittee arrived :— 

The Board are aware that under the Loans Act of 1869, they are empowered 
to issue stock for raising the funds, to enable them to make advances to vestries 
and other public bodies having rating powers within the metropolis. Stock has 
from time to time been issued, and advances to a large amount have been made, 
but in consequence of the great rise in the price of the stock, and the probable price 
at which it will have to be redeemed, it has become impossible to make advances 
for short periods at a rate of interest which would be acceptable to the borrowers. 


It was a strange conclusion to arrive at that, because the credit of 
the Board was improved as a borrower, it would have to charge a 
higher rate of interest as a lender, and no such illogical proceeding 
was in reality seriously proposed ; but che fact that it was suggested 
shows how firmly rooted the idea was that any loss of principal on 
buying up and cancelling stock was to be provided for out of the 
profit resulting from the difference between the rate of borrowing 
and that of lending. The upshot of the matter was that a Three 
per Cent. Stock was created in 1881, and no more issues of the dearer 
stock were made. In other respects matters went on as before. 
When the County Council succeeded the Board the Three per Cent. 
Stock was at a small premium, and the Council resolved to close that 
stock and make future issues at two and a half per cent. This stock 
falls due in 1949, but the Council have reserved the right to 
redeem it at par at any time after 1919. The position of affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1889, the latest date to which the accounts 
of the*sinking fund have been published, is shown in the following 
tables :-— 


Lonpon County Covunci, Srinxkine Funp. 


Dr. Cr. 
To amount of sinking fund By loans to various local 
of the London County authorities . : . £8,968,652 
Council, 31st December, By advances to other ac- 
1889 . . ° . £11,802,522 | counts of the Council 
| for use at interest : 564,138 
By land held along lines 
of street improvements 2,265,659 
By cashinhand . F 4,073 


£ 11,802,522 £ 11,802,522 


LIABILITIES OF THE COUNCIL. 


Metropolitan Consolidated Stoc*, 
Three and a Half per Cent. : . £16,984,325 due in 1929 
Three ‘a ; - 10,850,002 ,, 1941 
Twoanda Half _,, ‘ ; - 1,000,000 ,, 1949 
VoL. XXXI—No. 181 FF 
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There are, of course, sundry other assets and liabilities of minor 
amount incidental to the business of the Council, which it is unneces- 
sary for my purpose to set out. 

It will be seen that there was no lack of care at the time of the 
first creation of Metropolitan stock in regard to the all-important 
point of providing an adequate sinking fund. But at that date 
the enormous growth of London was not foreseen. The general 
belief on this subject is very clearly illustrated by the language of 
the Report of the Duke of Richmond’s Water Commission in 1869. 
It refers to a population of six millions (in the Metropolitan water 
area, which is larger than that of the County Council) as a possible 
maximum at some very remote period, too remote to be taken into 
consideration. This population was practically attained within 
twenty years of the date of the Report! A similar rapid growth 
took place in the Metropolitan debt, which by the year 1881 reached 
the figure of some twenty millions gross, or, if allowance be made 
for assets, thirteen millions net ; and with regard to the Three and 
a Half per Cent. Stock the Metropolitan Board had then to face the 
fact that, subject to previous redemption by purchase at a price 
which it was estimated might be as high as 117, or 17 per cent. 
premium, their successors were now bound by law to be ready on the 
5th of April, 1929, with seventeen millions sterling in gold in the 
hands of their bankers. 

About this time—1870-1880—a large number of colonial and 
municipal loans were brought out, and in many cases a large margin 
of time was allowed for their redemption—that is to say, they were 
made redeemable at par, at the pleasure of the borrowing authority, 
twenty or thirty years before the principal became due and payable 
on demand. This plan, harmless to the stockholder and very ser- 
viceable to the borrower, has been extensively adopted, and I am 
surprised it did not commend itself to the Metropolitan Board in 
1881, when the Three per Cent. Stock was instituted ; possibly it 
may have been thought that it would never go above par. The 
County Council inserted the condition in their Two and a Half per 
Cent. Stock that it should be repayable at par, at the pleasure of 
the Council, after 1919, and at the demand of the stockholder in 
1949. 

No difficulty can therefore arise for our grandchildren such as 
our children will have to meet. Of course it is not to be supposed 
that the County Council will actually accumulate a cash balance of 
seventeen millions in 1929, nor do I for a moment suggest anything 
so absurd. A way out of the difficulty has to be found, and my 
object in this paper is twofold—firstly, to point out that something 
must be done, and that the time is fast arriving when it ought to 
be done ; and, secondly, to make a suggestion as to what that some- 
thing should be. The only course, however, distinctly indicated by 
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the law at present, is the actual accumulation of money year by 
year until it reaches the total required by the date at which payment 
is due. Hitherto the sinking fund has been invested as fast as it 
has accrued, and no difficulty has yet occurred in. finding suitable 
investments—viz. by lending to the various local authorities for 
terms of years expiring before 1929, and by buying land in con- 
nection with street improvements, and holding it at a price which it 
may reasonably be expected to realise without difficulty. But unless 
something more than this be done, the process will result in the course 
of the next thirty years in a deadlock, in a plethora of cash with no 
safe investment to be found for it. Suppose that in the year 1922 
the County Council found its position as regards the Three and a 
Half per Cent. Stock to be that it had ten millions of investments 
and a prospect of finding itself possessed, what with income and 
repayment of capital, of an additional million sterling in cash each 
successive year up to 1929. Turn which way it may, loss stares it 
in the face; if it buys Consols, it will force the price up when 
buying, and probably incur a loss in selling ; Treasury Bills might be 
bought perhaps to pay one per cent. interest ; but who knows whether 
Treasury Bills will exist in the next century? Metropolitan stock 
might possibly be bought (if a slight extension were made in the 
present legal powers of the Council), but very likely at a premium 
so high that the interest on the investment will be little better than 
nothing. But, in whatever way employment was sought for the 
money, risks and difficulty would be encountered both in investing 
the annual incoming million and in realising these investments in 
the critical year 1929. 

Of course, the obvious way of avoiding this tangle would be to buy 
up and extinguish the Three and a Half and the Three per Cent. 
Stocks, even at a premium, beginning at the present time, provided 
the prices were not unduly forced up. Enough of them comes into 
the market every year to do a great deal in this direction, and there 
can be no doubt that this is the course that would be adopted if 
London were a limited liability company and the County Council its 
directors. But the Council are hedged in by the Acts of Parliament 
which regulate their proceedings, and give rise to a new and curious 
difficulty which I will try to explain. The rate leviable by the Council 
is strictly limited to the deficit between its estimated income and 
expenditure each year. Its income, other than rate-money, is the 
interest upon the loans outstanding with the various Boards of 
Guardians, School Board, and other local authorities, together with 
other items of less amount which do not affect the present argument. 
Its expenditure is the interest upon Metropolitan stock, the instal- 
ment of sinking fund, and the current working expenses of the 
county. Now, in calculating the instalment of sinking fund, no 
allowance can legally be made for the fact that the Three and a Half 

FF2 
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per Cent. Stock can only be bought at a considerable premium. The 
Metropolitan Board therefore very prudently made a deduction from 
the interest it received on its lendings and carried this amount to a 
separate account. The reserve so created is now 207,035/. Unfor- 
tunately it has been discovered that this course is not strictly in 
accord with the Act of Parliament. The Council therefore cannot 
continue it, but they are allowed to make use of the reserve so far as 
it will go in paying the premium on stock purchased and cancelled, 
the par value of the stock thus put an end to being charged to the 
sinking fund. But when this reserve is exhausted, the Council will 
actually be unable to buy up any more stock at all, unless its value 
were to fall to or below par, of which there is no prospect whatever, 
at any rate in regard to the Three and a Half per Cent. Stock. There 
is one resource left which is partly available—namely, to apply the 
sinking fund to purposes for which new capital expenditure is required, 
instead of borrowing fresh money for the purpose. This operation is 
strictly analogous to the employment of the money in loans to the 
local authorities. The Consolidated Loans Fund is to be regarded as 
lending money to the Capital accounts of the Council just in the same 
way as, say, to the Lambeth Vestry. This practice was begun by the 
Metropolitan Board in the year 1887, and has been continued by the 
Council. Down to the 3lst of December, 1889, the sum of 564,1381. 
was so applied, and the operation is still going on. But this expedient 
is only available for a few years, as the Council has to raise and repay 
4o the Consolidated Loans Fund all the money it has borrowed from 
that fund on account of the Three and a Half per Cent. Stock before 
1929. 

The reserve above alluded to would probably enable the Council 
to redeem about two millions of its stock, after which the startling 
result is arrived at that nothing can be done until 1929, when fifteen 
millions are to be paid at once, to the extreme inconvenience of 
everybody concerned. That such a thing should be permitted to 
‘take place is not to be thought of for a moment, and the true solu- 
tion of the problem is obviously that Parliament should remove those 
difficulties which itself has created. The smallest change which 
would meet the case consists in giving power to the Council to buy 
up stock at a premium, and make such allowance for it as would be 
mecessary to prevent future ratepayers being saddled with an unfair 
liability. This would probably be sufficient. But I do not think it 
would be the best plan. Ifa new Act is necessary, as I think I have 
clearly shown to be the case, it would be convenient and advan- 
tageous to London that the opportunity should be taken to organise 
its loans and sinking fund on the best possible system, and to arrange 
for some kind of conversion of the existing Metropolitan stocks 
accordingly, with the assent, of course, of the stockholders. The 
experience gained during the last thirty years will enable the advisers 
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of the Council to show what course is the best to adopt ; but, for the 
sake of making a definite suggestion, I venture very diffidently to 
offer the following proposals. It will be generally agreed that one of 
the first conditions of a good system is that there should be one, and 
only one, Metropolitan stock of a more or less permanent character, 
instead of five or six maturing at different dates, which is what the 
present arrangement is likely to develop into, there being already three 
of them. The Act should, therefore, provide for the conversion of 
the Three and a Half and the Three per Cent. Stocks into Two and 
a Half by mutual agreement between the Council and its stockholders. 
In the next place, greater facilities are desirable in providing for 
redemption of debt. Stockholders do not, as a rule, desire to be paid 
off. The Council must not relax getting out of debt. I think that, 
without any breach of this sound principle, willing holders can be 
left undisturbed by enacting that a fixed proportion—for example, a 
thirtieth or fortieth part of the net debt on the permanent stock— 
should be raised in rate every year, and applied at the option of the 
Council either in buying up stock below par, or in accumulating 
funds towards paying off the whole stock at par upon a year’s 
notice. It would be practicable, though not without some sacrifice 
of simplicity, to preserve the principle which now exists, that all debt 
incurred should be redeemed within sixty years of its creation. 

I will conclude by recapitulating the leading objects to be attained 
by the Act suggested :— 

1. Power to the Council to buy up existing stock at a premium. 

2. Conversion of the three Metropolitan stocks into one per- 
manent stock with the assent of the holders. ; 

3. Enacting that a fixed proportion of the net debt on the 
permanent stock should be raised in rate every year. 

4. Application of this and other sources of sinking fund in 
buying up stock below par or its accumulation towards paying off 
the whole at par. 

5. Safeguarding existing stockholders who declined to convert. 


ALFRED HOARE. 
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MINOR POETS—AND OTHERS 


In an article which appeared in the January number of this Review 
an attempt was made to ‘take stock’ of the supply of poets, of 
greater and lesser magnitude, available—in case they should ever be 
required—for the use of the nation. That attempt proved—as, 
indeed, there was reason to expect—provocative of many comments, 
some of them of a public character, delivered through the organs of 
the daily and weekly Press, others taking the form of private com- 
munications addressed to the writer. Such a result might at first 
sight appear to have rebutted one of the assumptions of the article, 
wherein was hazarded the opinion that the British public ‘ would be 
neither glad nor sorry to be informed of the exceeding great multitude 
of their poets ’—that they would accept the information with almost 
the indifference of the Epicurean gods. It must not, however, be 
forgotten that a lively and copious correspondence may be started 
and sustained on many subjects without either extensively involving, 
or even sensibly interesting, the community at large; and it should 
further be remembered that if the British public in general were 
likely to hear unmoved that the number of their poets is so large, 
there is a considerable section of that public who would in all pro- 
bability be roused to indignant protest by being told that it is no 
larger. I refer, of course, to those poets whose names I had not in- 
cluded in my list. ‘Multitude,’ after all, is a term of relative import; 
and though sixty-six may, to the mere statistician, appear a goodly 
tale of poets, yet to him who deems himself the omitted sixty-seventh 
it must needs seem fatally incomplete. 

And this brings me to the tone and tenor of the communications 
which I have received. They have been marked by a forbearance for 
which Iam most grateful, and which amply justifies what was thought 
to be my temerity in trusting to the inbred ‘good sense, good 
nature, and good temper’ of the unrecognised British minor poet. 
The critic who, in one of the newspapers, described me as having 
‘done a very foolhardy thing’ may reassure himself. Two months 
have passed since my paper appeared, and nothing has happened. The 
writer has not suffered anything—not even in the commonplace 
English sense of that phrase, as distinguished from its sinister sig- 
nificance in Greek. My list of poets has been searchingly but not 
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acrimoniously criticised, and those correspondents who, by exclusion 
from it, have been impliedly classed among the Mere Versemakers 
have contented themselves with a dignified protest. Some have 
taken the same exception to the list that Mill takes to the Categories 
of Aristotle, namely, that it is ‘both redundant and defective :’ though 
to do them justice they evidently regard these two objections as of 
unequal gravity, and are inclined to lay more stress on the latter 
than on the former. Now and then they remark upon the obscurity 
of some of the names which have been, as they suggest, erroneously 
deemed ‘on Fame’s eternal beadroll worthy to be filed,’ and hint a 
doubt whether poetic merit greater than their own could really have 
failed to reach their ears altogether. But the majority of them show 
little desire to compensate for additions by elisions. They evidently 
regard the constantly increasing number of Minor Poets without the 
faintest touch of that anxiety which the phenomenon arouses in the 
economic mind. There is a feeling of ‘the more the merrier’ about 
some of their observations on our poetic choir which is almost in- 
fectious, and which leads one to look more hopefully on the prospects 
of a literary society in which it should be the exception to express 
the thoughts in prose. ; 

It is, however, hardly necessary, perhaps, for me to say that 
personally I am reluctant to admit the existence of many more than 
fifty Minor Poets at the present day. That number was suggested 
by me, it is true, as a minimum only, and it would therefore in no 
way invalidate the main position taken up in my former article, if it 
were to be indefinitely extended. Still, I should prefer to have no 
hand in indefinitely extending it. I could not take the responsibility 
of accepting the suggestion of one obliging correspondent, who has 
quietly proposed to add twenty-one new names to the list. At the 
same time, there are certain undeniable omissions—one or two of 
them pointed out by the correspondent last referred to—which for 
my own credit, as well as in justice to the poets omitted, I should 
like to make good. Thus, for instance, I unquestionably ought not 
to have left out the name of the author of My Beautiful Lady, and 
of that truly artistic rendering of a great art-myth, Pygmalion; and 
I am glad of the opportunity of making my apologies to my friend 
Mr. Woolner for the oversight. I reproach myself, too, with having 
momentarily forgotten that splendid Ballad of Kast and West which 
would alone have sufficed to secure Mr. Rudyard Kipling a place in 
the list. And, in addition to these two names, it has been repre- 
sented to me with the support of fairly convincing proofs that the 
names of the following six gentlemen :— 


Armstrong, Professor G. F. | Doveton, F. B. 


Bell, H. T. Mackenzie Le Gallienne, R. 
Dixon, Canon R. W. Mallock, W. H. 
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should also have been included. On the other hand, I have since 
learnt with regret of the premature death of the Rev. E. C. Lefroy, 
which reduces the original list by one; and the net addition, there- 
fore, to be made to the poetic muster-roll is not eight, but seven. That 
is to say, we possess seventy-three poets, of whom, if my former cal- 
culation is to be adhered to, fifty-seven will have to be classed as 
Minor. I have again gone carefully through the list—reconsidering 
not only my own perhaps untrustworthy estimate of each bard’s per- 
formances, but duly weighing all the criticisms on its composition which 
have been offered by others—and I have come to the conclusion that 
it does not contain at the outside the names of more than half a dozen 
men whose claims to a place in it could, with any critical justice, be 
regarded as doubtful. So that even if the sternest of censors were 
allowed to revise it with a view to the elimination of the Mere Verse- 
makers who may have crept into it, we should still be left, as I 
ventured to affirm in my former article, with a round half-hundred 
of Minor Poets. 

It has been inconsiderately suggested that the above humble 
attempt to compile a Golden Book of British Bards should be supple- 
mented by the preparation of what I hardly like to call a Black List 
—though there is at least some probability that it would be so 
regarded—of Mere Versemakers. But that would indeed be an enter- 
prise deserving to be described as foolhardy. ‘ Versemakers’ without 
the ‘mere,’ meaning thereby those who, from the deliberate levity of 
their manner, may be supposed to cherish no ambition to be ranked 
among serious poets—such, for instance, as the parodist, the political 
rhymester, the spinner of vers de société—these might be catalogued 
perhaps without offence. But the Mere Versemaker—ah! that is 
different. The adjectival prefix implies that here is one who 
has essayed poetry and failed; who has attempted the ascent 
of Parnassus, and lost his way; who has endeavoured to mount 
Pegasus, and slipped more or less ignominiously over his tail. Yet 
are there many such among us—hundreds, perhaps thousands—and 
the impossibility of knowing the names of even a fraction of them 
may be fairly held to excuse me from mentioning the names of any. 

This, however, may be said of them as a class: that their position 
is a far better one, both im esse and in posse, than it was a generation 
ago. In the first place, the very increase in the number of Minor Poets 
tends to keep the multitude ofthe Mere Versemakers in countenance. 
In days when there were but a dozen or so, all told, of poets, great or 
small, it was but a poor thing to be one of a company of some four or 
five score of inferior rhymers, But now that the Minor Poets them- 
selves have passed the half-hundred, the Mere Versemakers no longer 
look—or need feel—like the undistinguished mob which they once 
resembled in the comparison. 

But there is another and far more potent topic of consolation which 
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is suggested by this same addition to the number of the true poetic 
choir. ‘Does it not,’ the poetaster may now whisper to himself 
in secret exultation, ‘does it not go to prove that after all poets can 
be “made” as well as “ born,” and that there is hope for me?’ And, 
in fact, that question is getting to seem a very plausible one indeed. 
Considered merely in the dry light of the mathematical law of 
chances, it appears in the highest degree improbable that the great 
increase in the census of poets—an increase largely out of proportion 
to the general growth of the population—is wholly due to a number 
of fortunate births. We are almost driven to the conclusion either 
that the poetic faculty has got itself ‘ organised’ in the race, and that 
poetry will now go on diffusing and refining itself, like Humanitarian- - 
ism, or Neo-Christianity, or the New This, or the Higher Tother, by 
strictly natural and necessary processes (which is nearly as blissful a 
look-out as the alternative), or that the Mere Versemaker has been 
during the last few years making himself at a great rate into a real 
Minor Poet. It is impossible to overrate the importance or the 
cheering character of the last conclusion. _ Its significance is almost 
as great as would be that of a Catholic Revolution in Calvinistic 
eschatology. <A sort of Inferno containing hundreds of restless and 
writhing souls is converted by it at a single stroke into a Purgatorio. 
Redemption is still open to them all; and the poetaster who had 
formerly nothing to look forward to but the necessity of adding 
another letter to his name and joining the gloomy band of critics as a 
poet-taster, may now hope after a few more years of fasting in his 
own fires (which indeed may continue to be his predicamenteven in his 
liberated state) to obtain release,and even admission into Paradise. 
And I cannot more fitly conclude this portion of my remarks than by 
begging every Mere Versemaker who considers himself entitled to rank 
as a Minor—if not indeed as a Major—Poet to believe that he is in my 
humble judgment rapidly nearing the Purgatorial Gate, and that at 
the next or some early reconsideration of the list (and there is no 
reason why it should not be overhauled afresh, say every autumn, 
when the revising barristers go their rounds) his name will be placed 
on the poetic register. 

It remains only to add a few words on the reception which my 
former article has met with in various other quarters. The views of 
the ‘avérage Englishman,’ so far as they can be gathered from the 
daily and weekly organs of opinion—some of which must be supposed, 
occasionally at any rate, to represent his opinion—have answered to my 
expressed anticipations. The mental attitude of the Great British 
Public towards the announcement of the unlooked-for number of 

British poets has, as I predicted, closely resembled that of Captain 
Shandy towards his discovery, under Dr. Slop’s instruction, of the 
number of the Catholic Sacraments. That is to say, it has been an 
attitude of mild surprise, but of strict neutrality. The British Public 
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has convincingly shown that it is ‘ neither glad nor sorry to be informed 

that we possess between sixty and seventy poets. There is every 
reason to believe that ‘were our poets twice or even thrice as 
numerous, the British Public would be neither sorry nor glad.’ There 
is no reason to doubt that the feelings of the British Public ‘ have 
found perfectly adequate and satisfying vent in the observation that 
‘they shouldn’t have thought there were somany.”’ There is every 
ground for expecting that the British Public will continue to leave 
at least sixty-eight of the seventy poets as thoroughly and conscien- 
tiously unread as it would have done if they only amounted to 
half that number. There is no ground for supposing that the British 
Public will bestow a thought on the economic paradox presented by 
a supply which continues to increase in the face of a stationary 
demand, or that an attempt to relieve the glut of the market—by the 
promotion of emigration or otherwise—would meet with any measure 
of public support.! 

Among a certain portion of the community—that which we may 
suppose to read and take interest in the ‘Art and Literature ’ columns of 
the newspapers—there has been probably somewhat more of emotion 
displayed. The comments made in the columns aforesaid appear to 
indicate an uneasy perception on the part of their writers that the 
existence of nearly seventy poets, even though fifty of them be minor, 
is a matter which, in the language of the diplomatist, ‘they are not 
prepared to regard with indifference. They evidently feel that 
though it may be all very well for the British public to be neither 
glad nor sorry, they themselves, as literary or artistic persons, are 
bound to feel either sorry or glad. They ought, they know, to make 
up their minds promptly as to whether the phenomenon before them 
is to be welcomed as indicating an astonishing growth in the higher 
faculties of the nation, or whether it is to be lamented as testifying 
to an immense diversion of the national energies into work of ques- 
tionable value. It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the latter view— 
both as affording most scope for that thrifty species of satire which 
offers the largest show of returns on the smallest outlay of humorous 
capital, and as avoiding that worst of all risks, the danger of being 
supposed to admire too much rather than too little—has been the 
favourite view of the two. The contributor of the ‘ Literary Column’ 
inclines by preference to the opinion that the existence of the sixty 
odd—or at any rate of the fifty—is a matter for ridicule rather than 
rejoicing ; and this he saith, not because in his secret heart he holds 


? The scheme of Old-Age Pensions recently expounded by Mr. Chamberlain has 
not yet received sufficient discussion to enable one to express a confident opinion as 
to its applicability to poets. It is not unreasonable to believe that many of them 
might be able to save the necessary 5/. before reaching the age of five-and-twenty. 
Milton, however, when he obtained that sum for Paradise Lost would have been 
much too far advanced in years to be able to take advantage of the scheme. 
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poetry to be in itself ridiculous, still less because he has any suspicion 
that if every man were his own poet the result might be ridiculous, 
but because he holds, or professes to hold, that most if not all the 
fifty are not poets at all. He evades what I have called the ‘ miserable 

dilemma ’—that ‘ either the poetic art is an affair of talent and not of 

genius, or that genius itself is not the great matter we had supposed 

it to be ’—by boldly denying that the poetic art is any more common 

than it used to be, or, in other words, by summarily reducing most of 
the fifty Minor, and it is to be suspected several of the ten or 

twelve Major, poets to the rank of Mere Versemakers. That is to 

say, he professes inability—or perhaps is really unable—to recognise 

any essential difference in quality between the work of such men as 

those whose names I have collected and the scores or hundreds of 
smooth and fluent rhymers, male and female, whose lines are to be 

found in any quantity in the magazines and at the music-sellers’. It 

is as though a professed connoisseur of wine should deny the 

existence of all fine claret save the very finest—should admit the 
supreme excellence of Lafite, but declare himself unable to detect the 
smallest difference between Léoville and petit bleu. Such a one 
would not succeed in wiping out all but the premiers crus; he would 
simply have demonstrated the dulness of his own palate. 

Sometimes his objection takes its rise in a lordly fastidiousness. 
Yes, he says, there is, or there may be, a difference between the poetry, 
say, of Mr. Watson or Mr. Henley, of Mr. Gosse or Mr. Dobson, of 
Mr. Bridges or Mr. Lang, and the verse of the ‘ recitationist’ or the 
‘ words-to-music’ man; but the difference is too slight to be worth 
mentioning. These excellent singers do not, nor ever will, reach the 
level of the Laureate, or possibly of one or two other still living 
bards; and therefore the conclusion, rather hinted than avowed, is 
that it is a mistake to reckon them as poets at all. Perhaps he 
ventures, in his ‘ column,’ upon a certain recondite quotation from the 
Ars Poetica, and quietly assuming that there is no difference between 
mediocres and minores (though what else would Horace himself have 
been as compared, say, with Lucretius, but an exquisite minor poet ?) 
he goes near to contending that the collocation of the words ‘ minor ’ 
and ‘ poet’ lands us in a contradiction in terms. It is, however, only 
the end of the Horatian line which applies to the Minor as dis- 
tinguished from the Mediocre poet. He need not fear that either dé 
or homines will contest his claim to existence. It is contested only 
in the columne of the gentlemen who supply the newspapers with 
their weekly ‘ thousand words’ of matter for the amusement of those 
who like to divert their minds with gossip about literature while 
flattering their intellectual self-love with the idea that they are 
studying criticism. 

On the whole, one cannot help preferring the straightforward line 
taken up with our Minor Poets by that large class of persons whose 
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most typical representative is to be found, perhaps, in the editor of a 
certain popular weekly which has taken for its motto the Ciceronian 
platitude, Cultores veritatis, fraudis inimici. This humorously out- 
spoken writer, blurting out with his usual cynical frankness the 
thoughts which his readers cherish in shamefaced silence, thus disposes 
of the ‘ sixty-five living British poets :’— 


The world, we are told, will not care to learn that it has so many poets. It 
will be neither glad nor sorry; why, indeed, should it? If it had to read the 
lucubrations of these gifted bards, it would unquestionably be sorry. This, how- 
ever, is probably not the case. The bards are made happy by inditing trashy 
commonplace about stars, and flowers, and summer, and winter, and love, and alk 
the other subjects which it seems ought to be treated metrically, and no one is made 
the worse, unless, indeed, it is the desert air on which all this fragrance is wasted. 
The fact is that to make poetry is to carry coals to Newcastle. We have already 
enough of the article which has come down to us from former generations, and 
time has taken care that only what is good and sound has reached us, Why, then, 
should we trouble to read any more? The odds are that the new will not be as 
good as the old. Far better leave time to deal with our sixty-five bards. Pro- 


bably in one hundred years not above one hundred lines of all that they wrote will 
be remembered. 


This is putting the whole matter in a plain practical way which 
should—which must—commend itself to the English genius. Sup- 
posing poetry to be necessary to mankind at all—a point on which it 
may be remarked that a significant silence is maintained—the race is 
already amply provided with it. The supply of the commodity may 
be counted upon to last man’s time upon the earth. There is much 
less reason for uneasiness on that point than there is for anxiety 
about the ‘staying power’ of our coal-fields, since poetry, unlike coal, 
is not consumable by use. In fact, there is no denying that if the 
fruits of the poet’s labour are, like those of the miner’s, valuable in 
themselves alone—valuable simply as so much actual product, and 
not at all in respect of any gain that does or may accrue to the 
worker or to others from the effort of production—then any addition 
to the existing stock of poetry is superfluous. We have all we want, 
and ‘ why should we trouble to read any more?’ Why indeed? The 
only thing is, that if on the coal-miner conception of the poet this 
question has no answer, it suggests another which is equally un- 
answerable. Why should we read the poetry that we have already ? 
It is absurd to suppose that the reading of poetry is really necessary 
to life, like taking food and drink, or even that it is to be classed 
with those practices which are regarded as of high importance to 
health, such as wearing flannel next the skin, or inhaling the atmo- 
sphere in cold weather through a respirator. On the contrary, it is 
as certain as anything can well be that anyone who is capable of 
asking himself why, seeing that there is a certain amount of ‘ good 
and sound’ poetry in existence which has ‘come down to us from 
former generations,’ he should ‘trouble to read any more’ is a man 
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who will sustain no injury to his mental health from denying himself 
this form of indulgence altogether. And one may shrewdly suspect 
that he has already discovered that for himself, and that his ‘ good 
and sound ’ bequest from former generations is one that he is not much 
in the habit of inspecting. 

The fact, although in Mr. Labouchere’s political and other pre- 
occupations it has doubtless escaped him, is that people write poetry 
under precisely the same impulses that induce them to like reading 
it. Now very few English people do read, or for some three hundred 
years ever have read, poetry because they liked it. They have in most 
generations read the works of some particular poet because certain 
peculiarities, either in his subjects, his position, or his personal 
history, have made it ‘the thing’to read him. It was thus that they 
read Mr. Pope in the early and middle eighteenth century, and in 
the first years of the nineteenth the poet of Marmion and the Lady 
of the Lake, and a little later on the poet of Childe Harold. But 
those were not cases of liking poetry for its own sake—poetry dis- 
sociated from satire, or from stirring narrative, or from sensational 
and somewhat scandalous personal adventures. Those who read 
poetry for its own sake during all those years were only boys and 
girls passing through the stages of callow romance, soon to be suc- 
ceeded in nearly all of them by a life-long period of prose: these, 
and the few, the very few, with whom this ‘ calf-love of the soul,’ as 
one may call it, for poetry and the poetic art has ripened into an adult 
passion. 

It is from this latter class alone that the poet major or minor has 
been ever drawn; and the rapid advance in the number of Minor 
Poets seems to show that this class is ‘increasing by leaps and bounds.’ 
Now what that means is that there is a constantly growing body of 
persons to whom the mental impressions and emotions awakened by 
the infinite pageant of Nature, and the eternal drama of human action 
and passion—in fact, ‘the stars-and-flowers-and-summer-ahd-winter- 
and-love’ business—to cite again the compendious and convenient 
formula above quoted—seem of more importance than the latest 
application of electricity or the last new sensation in politics. The 
attitude of mind, and the complacency—nay, the apparent happiness 
—of most of those who maintain it is to the ‘scientist’ very likely a 
stumbling-block, and to Mr. Labouchere foolishness ; but not so to 
the philosopher or even to the humourist. No doubt it is droll, this 
intense absorption in those phenomena which have most of that 
tedious yet unpractical Infinite about them, when the world around 
you is full of brisk, sensible, finite things—activities, ‘ booms,’ ‘ move- 
ments ’—which stay long enough for you to make money out of 
them, and are thrust aside for something else before they have had 
time to bore you. It is droll, the poetic habit, in its resistance to 
these attractions; it is even droller than religion, and almost as droll 
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as metaphysics. But while the philosopher recognises that the 
diffusion of the love of poetry is in reality the only compensation of 
those ever-multiplying victims of the disease of writing poetry, 
the humourist, as he smiles at poet and at ‘practical man’ alike, 
is never so moved to mirth as when he finds the former serving as 
the butt of the latter’s gibes. ‘Shadows we are, and shadows we 
pursue,’ may, he says to himself, be true of us all: but who can 
gravely listen to ridicule of the poet from those shadows and shadow- 
hunters of politics, of commerce, of fashion, of the world of ‘ social 
problems,’ and ‘ popular questions,’ who are of all men the furthest 


from the one Reality of Things’ ? 
H. D. TRat.u. 





NAPOLEON THE THIRD AT SEDAN 


ONE day, no doubt, the inevitable historian will undertake the task 
of writing a detailed account of the strange events which occurred 
about Sedan on the Ist and 2nd of September, 1870; but if in the 
endeavour he escapes falling a victim to softening of the brain, he 
will be a fortunate man. With certain salient facts, it is true, no 
difficulties will present themselves. It is unquestionable that a great 
battle was fought on the Ist, resulting in the defeat and surrender of 
the French army; that MacMahon, the French commander, was 
severely wounded ; that the white flag was hoisted by order of the 
Emperor Napoleon, who sent out.to the German monarch a letter 
giving up his sword ; that Napoleon on the morning of the 2nd came 
out from Sedan, met and conferred with Bismarck; that subsequently, 
the surrender of the army having been consummated, he had an 
interview with King Wilhelm in the Chateau Bellevue; that on the 
following morning he started on his journey to Cassel as a prisoner 
of war; and that the French army of Sedan was sent away into 
aptivity in the German fortresses. Thus far the historian’s task will 
be simple enough; it is the hopeless and bewildering discrepancies 
in regard to details which will cause him to tear his hair and bewail 
himself of his folly in choosing the avocation of a writer of history 
instead of that of a frightener of crows. In those exciting Sedan 
days many people seem to have lost their heads, and more their 
faculty of memory. The hours at which events occurred were either 
unnoted or so noted as to be bewilderingly discordant. Even the 
customary precision of the German Staff History is for once in default ; 
and if it is vague, the vagueness of French generals and of irre- 
sponsiblé spectators may be imagined. 

Marshal MacMahon was in the field by five a.m. When on the 
high ground above La Moncelle he was severely wounded by the 
fragment of a shell, and nominated Ducrot as his successor in com- 
mand. So discrepant are the accounts that it is impossible to fix the 
precise time at which the Marshal was wounded, or when Ducrot 
first learnt of his promotion ; but certainly before eight the latter was 
exercising command, and ordering a retreat on Méziéres, which if 
carried out promptly might have temporarily saved at least a portion 
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of the French army. But then Wimpfen produced his commission 
from Palikao, and Ducrot, although for the moment indignant, was 
probably not sorry to be relieved from a position so unpromising. 
Wimpfen countermanded the retreat on Méziéres in favour of a hope- 
less attempt to break out toward the east in the direction of Carignan, 
and thenceforth there remained no hope for the French, The 
Emperor riding out toward the fighting met the wounded Marshal 
being brought in; one account says in the town, another on the road 
beyond the gate. No reference was made to Napoleon as to the 
command—whether Ducrot or Wimpfen was to exercise it; he 
mooned about the field for hours under fire, but had no influence 
whatsoever on the battle, and he sent no reply to Wimpfen’s letter 
begging his Imperial master ‘to place himself in the midst of his 
troops who could be relied upon to force a passage through the German 
lines.” When the Emperor returned into Sedan is not specified, 
nor, except inferentially, at what hour he first directed the white flag 
to be exhibited. No person has avowed himself the executant of that 
order, but the flag did not long fly; it was indignantly cut down by 
General Faure, MacMahon’s chief-of-staff, who did not trouble to 
communicate with Napoleon before or after taking this considerable 
liberty. By one o'clock the battle was lost and won; what followed 
was merely futile fighting and futile slaughter. 

How anxious the Emperor continued to be for capitulation, how 
obstinate was Wimpfen that there should be no negotiations and no 
capitulation, is shown, rather confusedly it is true, by the testimony 
of Lebrun and Ducrot. ‘ Why does this useless struggle still go on ?’ 
Napoleon demanded of Lebrun, who a little before three entered his 
apartment in the sous-préfecture—‘ an hour ago I bade the white flag 
be displayed in order to ask for an armistice.’ Lebrun explained 
that certain additional formalities were requisite—a letter must be 
signed by the commander-in-chief and sent out by an officer with a 
trumpeter and a flag of truce. That document Lebrun prepared, and 
having procured officer, trumpeter, and flag of truce, went forth to 
where Wimpfen was gathering troops for an attack on the Germans 
in Balan. As Lebrun approached him, the angry Wimpfen shouted 
‘No capitulation! drop that rag! I mean to fight on!’ and forthwith 
set out toward Balan carrying Lebrun along with him into the fight. 

Ducrot had been fighting hard to the northward of Sedan, about 
Illy and the edge of the Bois de Garenne, straining every nerve to 
arrest or delay the environing advance of the Germans, Recognising 
that his efforts were futile, he resolved about half-past three to pass 
through the town and attempt to place himself in communication 
with Wimpfen. At the entrance of the citadel one of that commander’s 
orderly officers brought him the order to rally all the troops he could 
muster, move them towards Balan, and join in an attempt to cut a 
way out towards Carignan and Montmédy. Ducrot had no hope of 
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the success of such an enterprise, but nevertheless was prepared to 
obey the order. But, as he writes, he was alone, he had not even an 
escort. He told Wimpfen’s orderly that he would go into Sedan and 
attempt to collect some troops. What he saw there may be told 
nearly in his own words.! 

The state of the interior of Sedan was indescribable. The streets, 
the open places, the gates were blocked up with waggons, guns, and all 
the impedimenta and débris of a routed army. Bands of soldiers 
without arms, without packs, were rushing about, throwing them- 
selves into the houses, into the churches. Many unfortunate men 


were trampled under foot. The few soldiers who still preserved a 


remnant of energy seemed to be expending it in accusations and 
curses. ‘ We have been betrayed,’ they cried; ‘ we have been sold by 
traitors and cowards!’ There was really nothing to be done with 
such men, and General Ducrot repaired to the sous-préfecture where 
the Emperor was. 

Napoleon the Third no longer preserved that cold and im- 
penetrable countenance known to all the world. The absolute silence 
which reigned in the presence of the Sovereign rendered the noise 
outside more awfully distinct. The air was on fire. Shells fell on 
roofs and masses of masonry, whiclr crashed down on to the pave- 
ments. ‘I do not understand,’ said the Emperor, ‘why the enemy 
continues his fire. I have ordered the white flag to be hoisted. I 
hope to obtain an interview with the Prussian king, and may suc- 
ceed in obtaining advantageous terms for the army.’ ... While 
the Emperor and General Ducrot were conversing, the cannonade 
increased in violence from minute to minute. Conflagrations broke 
out. Women, children, and wounded were destroyed. The sous-pré- 
fecture was no longer spared—shells exploded every moment in 
garden and courtyard. 

‘It is absolutely necessary to stop the firing!’ said the Emperor. 
‘Write this!’ he commanded General Ducrot :—‘ “ The flag of truce 
having been displayed, negotiations are about to be opened with the 
enemy. The firing must cease all along the line.”’ Then said the 
Emperor, ‘ Now sign it!’ ‘Oh no, Sire,’ replied Ducrot, ‘ I cannot 
sign; by what right should I sign? General Wimpfen is general- 
in-chief.’ ‘Yes,’ said the Emperor, ‘ but I don’t know where General 
Wimpfen is to be found. Some one must sign!’ ‘Let his chief- 
of-staff sign, or General Douay.’ ‘Yes,’ replied the Emperor, ‘ let 
the chief-of-staff sign the order.’ 

The subsequent history of this order cannot be distinctly traced, 
or whether it ever got signed at all. It may have been enclosed in 
the missive from the Emperor which presently reached Wimpfen, 
and which that obstinate chief would not even open. It appears that 
Wimpfen’s troops had been falling away from him, and he had ridden 

' La Journée de Sedan. By General Ducrot. 
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back to one of the gates of Sedan, on the double errand of procuring 
reinforcements and trying to prevail on the Emperor to join him in 
his forlorn-hope attempt to break out. 


Shortly before four o’clock (writes Wimpfen) I reached the gate of Sedan. 
There, at last, there came to me M, Pierron of the Imperial Staff, who, instead of 
announcing the arrival of the Sovereign which I was expecting with feverish im- 
patience, handed me a letter from his Majesty; and informed me that the white 
flag was floating on our ramparts, and that I was charged with the duty of nego- 
tiating with the enemy. . . . Not recognising the Emperor’s right to order the 
hoisting of the flag, I replied to his messenger, ‘I will not take cognisance of this 
letter ; I refuse to negotiate!’ In vain did M. Pierron insist. I took his Majesty’s 
letter, and holding it in my hand without opening it I entered the town, calling 
the soldiers to follow me into the fight. . . . Having gathered about 2,000 men, 
at the head of this gallant handful I succeeded, about five o’clock, in penetrating 
as far as the church of Balan; but the reinforcements I hoped for did not arrive, 
and I gave the order to retire on Sedan. 


Wimpfen, on his return to the fortress, forwarded his resignation 
to the Emperor, who then in vain attempted to persuade first Ducrot 
and then Douay to assume the command. Wimpfen finally was sent 
for, and in the presence of the Emperor a violent altercation occurred 
between him and Ducrot. Ducrot, who was the more excited of 
the two, withdrew, and in the words of the Emperor, ‘General 
Wimpfen was brought to understand that, having commanded during 
the battle, his duty obliged him not to desert his post in circum- 
stances so critical.’ Wimpfen would have been quite within his 
rights in persisting in his resignation. The situation had been 
purely a military one, and he was commander-in-chief; yet the 
Emperor, who had no military position whatsoever, had overridden 
Wimpfen’s powers while as yet that officer was in supreme command. 
Wimpfen showed magnanimity and moral courage in taking on 
himself the invidious burden of conducting negotiations resulting 
from acts to which he had not been a party. 

The venue may now be changed to the hill-top of Frenois, from 
which the Prussian king and his entourage were watching the course 
of events. It would seem that the first white flag which Faure cut 
down had not been noticed in the German army. As the afternoon 
drew on, the French defeat was decisively apparent, yet although the 
fierceness of the fighting waned, the now environed army remained 
stubborn in its resistance to inevitable fate, and so its final death-throe 
was to be artistically quickened up. In the stern words of the German 
official history, ‘a powerful artillery fire against the enemy’s last 
point of refuge appeared the most suitable method of convincing him 
of the hopelessness of his situation, and of inducing him to surrender. 
With intent to hasten the capitulation, and thus spare the German 
army further sacrifices, the King ordered the whole available artillery 
to concentrate its fire on Sedan.’ This command, states the Staff 
History, whose narrative I am for the moment following, was issued 
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at 4P.M.; and was promptly obeyed. The consequent exacerbation 
of the cannonade was no doubt. that of which Ducrot tells, while he 
was in conversation with the Emperor in the sous-préfecture. Results 
of the reinforced and concentrated shell fire were soon manifested. 
Sedan seemed in flames. The French return-fire, gallantly maintained 
for a time, was ultimately crushed into silence. The Staff History 
gives no more time-data; to me the hurricane of shell fire seemed 
to endure for quite half an hour. Under its cover a Bavarian force 
was preparing to storm the Torcy gate. At this moment the white 
flag was displayed on the citadel flagstaff, and the German fire pre- 
sently ceased. The Bavarian leader at the solicitation of the French 
commandant of Torey then refrained from assault, and remained in 
position outside the gate. As the news of impending negotiations 
spread, hostilities ceased everywhere save at Balan, where the contu- 
macious Wimpfen was still battling impotently. Tidings of the situa- 
tion at Torcy having reached him, and the white flag being visible, 
the German King directed Colonel Bronsart von Schellendorf of his 
staff to ride into Sedan under a flag of truce, and summon the 
French commander-in-chief to surrender his army and the fortress. 
The Prussian officer entered the fortress and duly announced the 
nature of his mission; but to his surprise was ushered into the 
presence of the Emperor Napoleon, of whose presence in Sedan the 
German headquarters had been ignorant. In reply to Bronsart’s 
application for a French officer of rank to be appointed to negotiate, 
Napoleon simply informed him that the army was commanded by 
General Wimpfen. This answer he desired Bronsart to take back to 
the King, and to intimate further that he would shortly send out his 
aide-de-camp, General Count Reillé, with a letter from him to his 
Majesty. 

The Staff narrative is thenceforth extremely curt, and I follow it 
no further. Personally I witnessed nothing of what passed on the 
summit of the Frenois hill, being among the skirmishers on the 
plateau of Floing when the cannon roar suddenly fell still. But on 
the same evening a distinguished officer of the headquarter staff who 
had witnessed everything that occurred on the Frenois summit dic- 
tated to me the following account :— 


Bronsart and his companion, Von Winterfelt, came trotting up the hill, the time 
being a quarter past six. Bronsart spurred his horse into a gallop as he came 
near, and flinging his arm behind him towards Sedan, exclaimed in a loud voice, 
‘Der Kaiser ist da!’ There was a loud outburst of cheering, but as Bronsart dis- 
mounted, Moltke with a very serious face strode towards him, and said something 
which gave Bronsart obvious concern—a rebuke, as I suppose, for his informality 
and lack of self-restraint in the presence of the King. It was at a quarter to seven 
when, with a trooper in advance bearing on his lance the flag of truce, and with 
an escort of Prussian cuirassiers, the French officer came up the hill at a walking 
pace. He halted and dismounted some horse-lengths short of where the King stood, 
out to the front of his retinue ; advanced, doffing his képi as he came, and with a 
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silent reverence handed to his Majesty the Emperor’s letter. While the King, 
Bismarck, and Moltke conversed earnestly apart, the Crown Prince, with that 
gracious tact which never deserts him, entered into conversation with poor for- 
lorn Reillé, standing out there among the stubbles, Presently Bismarck beckoned 
up from rearward a gentleman in uniform, Count Hatzfeld, I believe, of the 

‘oreign Office,? who withdrew after a short interview with the Chancellor, 
Presently there was a curious spectacle. The King, sitting on a chair, was using 
as his writing-desk the seat of another chair, which was being held in position by 
Major von Alten. The King, as we all knew later, was inditing his reply to 
Napoleon from Count Hatzfeld’s draft. After expressing sympathy and intimat- 
ing acceptance of the Emperor's sword, his Majesty desired that Napoleon should 
appoint an officer to conduct negotiations with General Moltke, whom he himself 
had delegated. Meillé rode back into Sedan with the King’s reply; about seven 
his Majesty and suite started on the drive back to Vendresse, Bismarck and Moltke 
rode into Donchery to take part in the conference for settling the terms of capitula- 
tion, and the Frenois hill top was deserted. 


The diary of Bismarck’s secretary, Dr. Busch,’ who was with the 
headquarter staff, accords in essentials with the foregoing. He 
relates further that at a quarter past five a Bavarian officer came to the 
King with news that his general (Maillenger) was in Torcy, that the 
French wanted to capitulate, and were ready to surrender uncon- 
ditionally ; and that this messenger took back orders that all pro- 
posals as to negotiations were to be sent to the royal headquarters. 
Further that a little later an officer who had ridden out to estimate 
the German casualties, returned with the information that those were 
moderate :—‘ And the Emperor ?’ asked the King of him. ‘ Nobody 
knows !’ announced the officer. 

Thus far, if the hour-data are not very specific, there are no im- 
portant discrepancies in the testimony of eye-witnesses. But they 
are conspicuous in the evidence of the two eye-witnesses now to be 
cited. The late General Sheridan of the United States Army, a man 
of keen observation and unimpeachable veracity, trained by much 
experience to coolness in the midst of battle, was officially attached 
to the royal headquarters. He made notes on the spot, which he 
told me he had implicitly followed when writing his memoirs,‘ pub- 
lished immediately after his lamented and premature death in 1888, 
And this is his testimony. 


By thrée o'clock, the French being in a desperate and hopeless situation, the 

King ordered the firing to be stopped, and at once despatched one of his staff, 
Yolonel von Bronsart, with demand for a surrender. Just as this officer was start- 
ing off, I remarked to Bismarck that Napoleon himself would likely be one of the 
prizes, but the Count, incredulous, replied, ‘Oh no, the old fox is too cunning to 
be caught in such a trap; he has, doubtless, slipped off to Paris,’ .. . Between four 
and five o'clock, Bronsart returned from his mission to Sedan, bringing word to 
the King that General Wimpfen, the commanding officer there, wished to know, 

? Now German Ambassador to Grea‘ Britain. 

* Bismarck in the Franco-German War. By Dr. Moritz Busch. 

4 Personal Memoirs of General Sherid1». (Chatto & Windus, 1888.) 
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in order that the further effusion of blood might be spared, upon what terms he 
might surrender, The colonel brought the intelligence also that the French 
“mperor was in the town. 


The late Mr. Holt White, the able and brilliant correspondent of 
the Pall Mall Gazette and the New York Tribune, was with Sheridan 
throughout the day. He wrote :— 


About five o’clock there was a suspension of fighting all along the line. Five 
minutes later we saw a French officer, escorted by two Uhlans, coming at a hard 
trot up the steep bridle-path, one of the Uhlans carrying a white duster on a 
faggot stick as a flag of truce. This officer, who came to ask for terms of sur- 
render, was told that in a matter of such importance it was necessary to send an 
officer of high rank, About half-past six there was a sudden cry among members 
of the King’s staff, ‘ Der Kaiser ist da,’ and ten minutes later General Reillé rode up 
with a letter from Napoleon to his Majesty, ... who wrote a reply begging 
Napoleon to come out next morning to the royal headquarters at Vendresse. 


Of course this is an error; but what about the French officer of 
whose mission Holt White wrote? The Bavarian officer from Torey 
of whom Busch speaks might have been mistaken for a Frenchman, 
when as yet people were not very well up in uniforms, were it not 
for the flag of truce. The ‘ white duster’ was certainly no myth, for 
Holt White brought it to London’ where many people saw it, and 
Sheridan told me he saw it given to White. Can this officer have 
brought the paper drawn out by Lebrun, at which Faure would not 
look, and which Wimpfen scouted when he saw the horseman with ‘a 
rag on a pole, but which some one other than the commander-in- 
chief may have signed, and which had got forwarded somehow? But 
if this were so, how comes it that no mention is made of its exodus 
by French writers, or by the German official history of its reception ? 

During part of the evening I was in a hotel in the Place of 
Donchery wherein were congregated a great number of German 
officers. The house had hours earlier been eaten out of everything 
save bread, but there was plenty of wine, and champagne flowed freely. 
My companion and myself achieved great popularity by the free dis- 
tribution of a quantity of sardines which were among the provisions 
stowed in the well of our carriage. About ten, Bismarck, uniformed 
and booted to the thigh, strode into the salle @ manger, hungry and 
demanding supper. He made a formal statement to the assembled 
officers, reading from a paper, to the effect that the French Emperor 
had informed the King of the surrender of his sword. Adding no 
comments, he led off a hearty cheer, and then gave the toasts of ‘ The 
King’ and ‘ The Fatherland.’ But his supper tarried. To an officer 
who ventured into the kitchen the poor hostess had protested that 
they might eat her if they chose, but that the only food in the place 
was half-a-dozen dubious eggs. From a ham among our stores we 
contributed sundry slices, and they with the dubious eggs were 
cooked for the Chancellor’s supper. I cannot, however, be certain 
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that he supped off this dish, for it was reported that between kitchen 
and dining room it was cut out and carried off by a privateering 
Uhlan officer, and that after much perquisition throughout the town 
a beefsteak was found, which food it was that Bismarck ate for supper, 
washed down by a bottle of champagne. 

Having eaten and drunk, he stalked away to participate in the 
discussion with Wimpfen and his colleagues on the terms of capitula- 
tion, which has been described in so vivid detail by Wimpfen him- 
self, and by Captain of Cuirassiers D’Orcet. How impassioned on the 
French side was the long controversy; how cold, stern, and ruthless 
was Moltke, is admirably summarised by Hooper.” Wimpfen would 
not accede to Moltke’s terms, and having succeeded, through Bis- 
marck’s intervention, in obtaining a prolongation of the truce until 
9 a.M. of the 2nd, he quitted Donchery soon after midnight and 
returned to Sedan. He went straight to the bedside of the Emperor, 
who, having been informed of the harshness of the German conditions, 
said, ‘I shall start at five o’clock for the German headquarters, and 
shall entreat the King to grant more favourable terms.’ Napoleon 
acted on his resolution. Expecting permission to return, prisoner of 
war though he had constituted himself, he bade no farewells. As he 
erossed the Torey drawbridge the Zouaves on duty shouted Vive 
CEmpereur ! ‘the last adieu which fell upon his ears.’ 


The evidence regarding the occurrences of the morning of the 
2nd of September literally swarms with discrepancies. General 
Sheridan was earliest on the ground, and to his evidence, summarised 
from his memoirs, I give the precedence. He was outside the Torcy 
gate of Sedan before six a.M.. About that hour there came through 
the gate an open carriage containing two ® men, one of whom, in the 
uniform of a general and smoking a cigarette, Sheridan recognised 
as the Emperor Napoleon. The carriage moved towards Donchery at 
a walking pace, Sheridan following it. Not quite a mile short of 
Donchery it halted to await, as he presently found, the arrival of 
Bismarck, Napoleon remaining in the vehicle, still smoking, and re- 
garding with nonchalance the stares of the German soldiers who 
recognised him. By and by Bismarck arrived at a canter; abreast 
of the carriage he dismounted and, approaching it, saluted the 
Emperor in a quick, brusque way that seemed to startle him. After 
a few words the party moved about one hundred yards further on, 
then stopped opposite the weaver’s cottage so famous from that day. 
The Emperor alighted, and he and Bismarck entered the cottage. 
Reappearing in a quarter of an hour, they seated themselves in the 


5 The Campaign of Sedan. By George Hooper. (George Bell & Co., 1887.) 

* Sheridan always persisted vehemently that the carriage contained but two 
men, all evidence to the contrary. ‘Must I not believe my own eyes!’ he* exclaimed 
to me not three months before his death. 
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open air on chairs brought out by the weaver. There for fully an hour 
they were engaged in an animated conversation, if much gesticulation 
is any indication, Bismarck seemed to do most of the talking. At 
length he arose, saluted the Emperor, and strode toward his horse. 
On the way he asked Sheridan if he had noticed how the Emperor 
started when they met, and Sheridan replying affirmatively, Bismarck 
added, ‘ Well, it must have been due to my manner, not my words— 
for those were, “I salute your Majesty just as I would my King.”’ 
Then, advising Sheridan to go to the Chateau Bellevue, as the next 
scene of interest, he rode off towards Vendresse to communicate with 
his Sovereign. Sheridan then concludes summarily :— 

Napoleon came from the cottage to the chiteau, and about ten o'clock the - 
Prussian King arrived from Frenois, and Moltke and Wimpfen having settled 
their points of difference before the two monarchs met within the next half- 
hour the articles of capitulation were formally signed. 

Bismarck’s account of the morning’s occurrence, now condensed 
as follows, was given to Busch a few days later. 

About six A.M. Count Reillé appeared at Bismarck’s quarters at 
Donchery, and asked him to come to the Emperor. Bismarck went 
directly, starting dusty and dirty in undress, with huge boots un- 
brushed. He met the Emperor-near Frenois, a mile and three- 
quarters from Donchery. Napoleon was seated in a carriage with 
three officers, and there were three others on horseback. Napoleon 
desired to speak with the Prussian King, which Bismarck said was 
impossible as the King was nine miles away. The Emperor then 
asked where meantime he could stay, and accepted Bismarck’s offer of 
the latter’s Donchery quarters. But he stopped the carriage opposite 
a weaver’s cottage two hundred paces from the village (Frenois) and 
expressed his desire to remain there. Bismarck accompanied him to 
a small room on the first floor with one window, its sole furniture a 
deal table and two rush-bottomed chairs. The conversation here 
lasted nearly three quarters of an hour (nothing came Of it, and I 
do not summarise it). Bismarck rode away to Donchery to dress, 
and on his return in full uniform conducted Napoleon to the Chateau 
Bellevue with a ‘ guard of honour’ of Cuirassiers. There Bismarck 
presently had himself called out of the room to evade further conversa- 
tion with the Emperor, who was told he could not see the King until 
the capitulation was settled. Soon Moltke and Wimpfen came to 
terms, and then the sovereigns met. ‘When the Emperor came out 
from the interview, his eyes were full of tears.’ In his official report 
Bismarck specifically states that his long interview with the Emperor, 
‘ which lasted nearly an hour,’ was held inside the weaver’s cottage. 

The following is what I personally saw, condensed from very 
copious notes taken at the time with watch in hand. Looking out 
from our bedroom window into the Place of Donchery at a quarter to 
six on the morning of the 2nd of September, I observed a sad-faced 
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French officer turning his horse away from Bismarck’s quarters in the 
corner ; | afterwards knew him to be General Reillé. He had scarcely 
disappeared across the bridge when I noticed Bismarck emerge from 
his quarters and swing himself on to his bay horse. Presently he 
followed in Reillé’s track, fresh, hearty, steady of hand and clear of 
throat, as the voice proved in which he bade the column-men give 
him space to pass. We followed him promptly on foot, but fell behind 
after he had crossed the bridge and cantered off to the left along the 
Sedan road. Pushing on, about two kilometres from Donchery we met 
a rather shabby open carriage, in which sat four officers in French 
uniform. On the right-hand side of the principal seat there leant 
back a man with a grey face, heavy and impassive, but the lines drawn 
and deepened as if by some spasm. Simultaneously we recognised 
the Emperor. He wore a blue cloak with scarlet lining, which was 
thrown back disclosing the decorations on his breast. Behind, close to 
the carriage, rode Bismarck, followed by Reillé and two other French 
officers. The cortége moved forward a few carriage lengths, and then 
halted in front of the weaver’s cottage at Napoleon’s instance. I saw 
him turn round in his seat and heard the request he made to Bismarck. 
The cottage, two storeys high, its front painted yellow, is the nearest 
to Sedan of a block of three, standing some twenty feet south of the 
chaussée, and on a slightly higher elevation. Immediately on alight- 
ing (the time by my watch ten minutes past seven) Napoleon hurried 
round to the back of the house; while Bismarck and Reillé went 
inside, but almost immediately came out. Soon the Emperor returned, 
and he and Bismarck then entered, ascending to the first floor. At 
twenty minutes past seven they came out, Bismarck a few moments 
in advance. Two chairs were placed in front of the cottage by the 
weaver living downstairs; the two sat down facing the road, the 
Emperor on the right ; and the outdoor conversation began which 
lasted nearly an hour. Bismarck had covered himself in compliance 
with a gesture and a bow from the Emperor. As they sat, the latter 
occasionally smiled faintly and made a remark, but obviously Bismarck 
was doing most of the talking and that, too, energetically. From our 
position we could just hear the rough murmur of Bismarck’s voice 
when he raised it, and then he would strengthen the emphasis by the 
gesture of bringing a finger of the left hand down on the palm of the 
right. The stubby-bearded weaver living upstairs was all the while 
overlooking the pair at a front window. When the party broke up 
I asked this man whether he had overheard anything. ‘ No,’ he said, 
‘they spoke in German, of which I know but a few words. When the 
monsieur in the white cap first spoke to the Emperor, he addressed 
him in French ; then the Emperor said, “ Let us talk in German !”’ 
At eight Moltke arrived and joined in the conference, but twenty 
minutes later left to go to meet the King on his way from Vendresse. 
Bismarck departed for Donchery at twenty minutes to nine. 
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Bismarck, happening to see my letter describing the events of the 
morning, instructed Busch to contradict certain of my statements. 
The assertion was persevered in that ‘ he had spent three quarters of 
an hour at least inside the cottage in the upstairs room, and was 
only a very short time outside with the Emperor. He had never 
struck finger into palm, which was not atrick of his; and he did not 
speak German with the Emperor, although he did so with the people 
of the house.’ In this connection may be quoted the following 
extract from Dr. Russell’s narrative of an account of the memorable 
morning given to him by Bismarck: ‘ He (Napoleon) alighted, and 
I proposed that we should go into a little cottage close at hand. 
But the house . . . . was not clean, and so chairs were brought 
outside, and we sat together talking.’ 

The following are the recollections of Madame Fournaise, the 
weaver’s wife, while the events were fresh in her memory :— 

The Emperor, disliking to pass through the crowds of German sol- 
diers on the road to Donchery, alighted, and came up her narrow stair- 
case. Toreach the inner room he had to pass through her bedroom,where 
she had just risen. The furniture of the inner room consisted of two 
straw-seated chairs, around table,and a press. Bismarck, ‘ina rough 
dress,’ presently joined the Emperor, and for a quarter of an hour, says 
Madame Fournaise, they talked in low tones in German, of which she, 
remaining in the outer room, caught occasionally a word. Then 
Bismarck rose and came clattering out. ‘J avait une trés mauvaise 
mine. She warned him of the break-neck stairs, but he ‘sprang 
down them like a man of twenty,’ mounted his horse, and rode away 
towards Donchery. When she entered the room in which the 
Emperor was left, she found him seated at the little table with his 
face buried in his hands. ‘Can I do anything for you ?’ she asked. 
‘Only to pull down the blinds’ was Napoleon’s reply, without lifting 
his head. He would not speak to General Lebrun, who came to him. 
In about half an hour Bismarck returned in full dress; he preceded 
the Emperor down the stairs, facing toward him as to ‘usher him 
with a certain honour.’ On the threshold the Emperor gave her four 
20-frane pieces—he ‘ put them into my own hand ; and he said plain- 
tively “ This is perhaps the last hospitality I shall receive in France !”’ 

Bismarck was looking hard at her, and recognised her as having 
served his supper in the Donchery Hotel on the previous night. With 
a kindly word of farewell, ‘which I shall never forget,’ the Emperor 
quitted the poor house wherein he had been so unhappy and entered 
the carriage which was to convey him to the Chateau Bellevue. 

Madame Fournaise’s memory has failed her. After Bismarck’s 
departure—I resume my own notes—Napoleon, who was then out of 
doors, spoke a few words with his officers, and then for a time 
sauntered moodily and alone up and down the path in the potato- 
plot on the right of the cottage, his white-gloved hands clasped 
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behind him, limping slightly, as he walked, and smoking hard. 
Later he came and sat down among his officers, maintaining an 
almost total silence while they spoke and gesticulated with great 
animation. Busch was among the onlookers, and has described the 
Emperor as ‘a little thick-set man, wearing jauntily a red cap with 
gold border, black paletot lined with red, red trousers, and white kid 
gloves. His whole appearance,’ to Busch’s genial perception, ‘ was a 
little unsoldierlike. The man looked too soft, too shabby I may say, 
for the uniform he wore.’ At a quarter past nine there came from 
Donchery at a trot a detachment of the Bismarck Cuirassiers, 
which briskly formed a cordon round the rear of the block of cottages. 
The burly lieutenant dismounted two troopers, and without a glance 
at the group of Frenchmen or semblance of salute, marched them 
up behind the Emperor’s chair, halted them, gave loudly the order 
‘ Draw swords,’ and then gave the men their orders in an undertone. 
The Emperor started suddenly, glanced backward with a gesture of 
surprise, and his face flushed—the first evidence of emotion I had 
observed him to manifest. At a quarter to ten Bismarck returned, 
now in full uniform, his burnished helmet flashing in the sun rays. 
Moltke accompanied him, but while Bismarck strode forward to where 
the Emperor was now standing, Moltke remained with the group 
gathered onthe road. Half way to Vendresse Moltke had met the 
King, who approved of the proposed terms of capitulation, and inti- 
mated that he could not see the Emperor until they were accepted 
by the French commander-in-chief. 

Wiping his hot face, Bismarck strode up to the Emperor and 
spoke with him a few moments. Then he ordered up the carriage 
which Napoleon entered, and the cortége, escorted by the Cuirassier 
‘guard of honour,’ moved off at a walk toward the Chateau Bellevue, 
which lies nearer Sedan than does the weaver’s cottage. The charming 
residence, bowered in a grove, overlooks the Meuse and the plain 
on which Sedan stands. The main entrance is in the first floor, 
reached from without by a broad staircase. The Emperor occupied 
the drawing-room in the central block, where he remained alone after 
Bismarck left him. He seemed ill and broken as he slowly ascended 
the steps, with drooping head and dragging limbs. 

The armistice had been prolonged until nine a.m. The members 
of the council of war, which Wimpfen had summoned for six A.M., 
listened to that unhappy chief, as in a voice broken by sobs he stated 
the conditions obstinately insisted on by Moltke. Two officers voted 
for continued resistance, but ultimately the council was unanimously 
in favour of acceptance of the conditions. Nevertheless hour after 
hour Wimpfen procrastinated. Before riding away to meet the King, 
Moltke had sent an officer into Sedan with the blunt ultimatum that 
hostilities would be renewed at ten o'clock unless by that hour 
negotiations should have been resumed. Wimpfen still hanging back, 
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Captain Zingler remarked cheerfully that his instructions, in case of 
an unsatisfactory reply, were to give orders as he rode back that the 
German batteries should open fire promptly at ten o’clock. In stress 
of an argument so strong, Wimpfen accompanied the Prussian 
captain to the Chateau Bellevue, in the panelled dining-room in 
the ground floor of which, about eleven o’clock, the articles of capitu- 
lation were signed by Moltke and the French commander. Then the 
latter had a moment upstairs with his Imperial master, whom he 
told with great emotion that ‘all was finished.’ The Emperor, he 
writes, ‘with tears in his eyes approached me, pressed my hand, and 
embraced me. . . . My sad and painful duty accomplished, I rode 
back to Sedan, “la mort dans |’Ame.”’ 

The Prussian King, with his son and their staffs, had been await- 
ing on the Frenois hill the tidings of the completion of the capitula- 
tion, and now the great cavalcade rode down into the grounds of the 
chateau. As Wilhelm alighted, Napoleon came down the steps to 
meet him. What a greeting! The German tall, upright, bluff, 
square-shouldered, with the flash of victory from the keen blue eyes 
under the helmet, and the flush of triumph on the fresh cheek. 
The Frenchman bent with weary stoop of the shoulders, leaden-faced, 
his eye drooping, his lip quivering, bareheaded and dishevelled. As 
the two clasped hands silently, Napoleon’s handkerchief was at his 
eyes, and Wilhelm’s face was working strangely. Then the ‘good 
brothers’ mounted the steps and entered the chateau. Their inter- 
view lasted about twenty minutes ; and then the Prussian King set 
off to ride through his victorious soldiers bivouacking on the battle- 
field. He who was left remained in the Chateau Bellevue until the 
following morning, and then went away into captivity at Wilhelms- 
hohe. 

After witnessing the departure of the Emperor on the morning of 
the 3rd, we spent that day with the capitulated French army in its 
prison-bivouac on the peninsula of Izes formed by a loop of the Meuse. 
So cordial were the poor fellows to the strangers, so courteous to one 
another, so cheerful and self-respectful in their sad condition, so full 
of resource and contrivance, that it was a real pleasure to be among 
them, and night had fallen before we reluctantly exchanged the last 
farewells. Engrossed in talking over the interesting experiences of 
the day, it was not until we were near renois that the question came 
up, where we were to find quarters forthe night? Donchery, Frenois, 
and Sedan we knew to be seething full. We were passing the gate 
of the Chateau Bellevue, which was all in darkness and silence. 
‘Let us sleep there!’ exclaimed my companion with a veritable 
inspiration, ‘the place seems empty.’ The gardener, now the sole 
caretaker of the premises, seemed content enough to have for inmates 
a couple of quiet civilians, and conducted us into the beautifully- 
panelled dining-room, at the table in which the capitulation had 
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been signed on the previous morning. Good quarters doubtless we 
had, but no food, for the Emperor’s entourage had exhausted the 
resources of the establishment, and the gardener assured us that he 
and his wife were extremely hungry. At the great oak table, sullen 
and hungry, I sat writing a letter to my newspaper, while my com- 
panion disconsolately gnawed at a ham-bone, the miserable remnant 
of our store of provisions. It had but scant picking on it, and my 
companion with a muttered objurgation threw it angrily on the table. 
As the bone fell, it upset my ink-bottle and spilt its contents. 
Revisiting the chateau a few months later, I was gravely shown a 
huge inkstain on the dining-room table, which, the {guide solemnly 
informed me, was caused by the upsetting of the ink-bottle used at 
the signature of the capitulation of Sedan. Wimpfen, I was assured, 
had overturned it in the agitation of his shame and grief. The guide 
added that great sums had been offered for this table with the 
‘historic’ inkstain, but that no money would induce the proprietor 
to part with it. Thus do delusions crystallise into items of traditional 
history. The stain on the floor of Mary Stuart’s room in Holyrood, 
caused we are assured by Rizzio’s blood, is probably the result of a 
saucerful of beetroot-vinegar upset by the janitor’s baby centuries 
after Mary met her cruel fate. 

To me was assigned the bedroom which on the previous night 
the Emperor had occupied. It was in the state in which he had left 
it. Sheets and a quilt were on the bed, but one of the window- 
hangings with its semicircular canopy had been dragged down and 
used as an additional covering. The glass doors of a bookcase stood 
open, and on the commode at the bed-side lay open, face downwards, 
a volume which had been taken from the case. The reader of the 
night before had made a selection in which there was something 
ominous—the book was Bulwer Lytton’s novel, The Last of the 
Barons. 

ARCHIBALD FORBES. 





THE MUSLIM HELL 


Ir was the opinion of Alexander Ross, Master of Southampton 
Grammar School, expressed in what he calls a ‘needful caveat for 
them who desire to know if there be danger in reading the Alcoran’ 
prefixed to the Sieur du Ryer’s translation of the book so named, that 
it is a ‘ gallimaufry of errors, a hodge-podge made up of contradictions, 
blasphemy, ridiculous fables, and lyes.’ 

It is somewhat sad for those who agree with this opinion to 
think that for twelve centuries the Kurdn has been the funda- 
mental code of theological, civil, and criminal jurisprudence, has 
been, to quote Carlyle, in his Hero as Prophet, the ‘religion and 
life guidance’ of a fifth part of the whole kindred of mankind, 
that they believe it revealed out of heaven to Muhammad by the 


Angel Gabriel, and that its commentaries, written, we may suppose, 
by men of more than average intelligence, are so numerous that 
there are said to be no less than 20,000 in the library at Tripoli 
alone. Possibly the schoolmaster was a poet, and the poets—of whom 
Boileau, who said in his indifference, ‘ Pour moi, je lis la Bible autant 


que l’Alcoran,’ may be taken as an example—have ever been erratic in 
the matter of religion. 

It was no whit better in the classical times. ‘Esse aliquos 
Manes,’ says Juvenal—that there are any such things as souls of 
the dead, or subterraneous realms, or ferryman’s pole, or black frogs 
jn the Stygian pool, not even children believe, save those who are 
not yet old enough to pay for admission to the public baths. In 
this want of faith in a hell the amiable poet was not alone. If, says 
Pliny, there were any after life, what hope or expectation could there 
ever be for us of repose? Surely such credulity deprives us of the 
benefit of death, Nature’s greatest boon. ‘O Charidas !’ says Calli- 
machus, in a well-known epigram, ‘what is there down below ? 
Much darkness. And what is this other life? Alie! Andthe god of 
hell? Afable. All is over with death !’ Lucretius explains the tortures 
of Tantalus, of Tityus, and of Sisyphus as the punishments in this 
world of the superstitious person, the lover, and the man of ambition, 
and adds that Cerberus and the Furies neither are nor can be anywhere. 
Seneca, in the Troades, by the mouth of his chorus, speaks of these 
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things as a fable resembling a troublesome dream, an idle rumour, a 
tale of air, and in his Consolation of Marcia he says they makea 
bugbear of the lower world, but there is no darkness for the dead, nor 
prison, nor fiery river, nor tribunal, nor accused, nor judge in that 
state of final freedom. It is the poets who have made us tremble 
with these idle fears. Death is the end and solution of all our sorrows, 
into which no ills of earth may enter, leaving us once more in that 
tranquillity wherein we lay before we were born. 

In Islam there are not many who have spoken so boldly as these 
poets. But some there were and are. And Muhammad had a whole- 
some dread of the whole irritable genus. The Kurdén, signifying the 
reading, as the Christian Scripture signifies the writing, has a chapter 
honoured by their name. And in that Stirah, The Poets, they are thus 
censured. ‘ As for the poets, it is those that err who follow them. Dost 
thou not see how they wander—(explained by the commentator Jalal 
al-din of their extravagant speech)—in every wadi, and that they say 
that which they do not? But those who act unjustly shall know 
hereafter with what return they shall return,’ or, in other words, how 
they shall be punished in hell. 

Before entering on what may be called the Hell proper of Islam it 
would perhaps be convenient to describe a certain agony—an article 
of faith with the orthodox Muslim—which must be undergone soon 
after death by unbelievers. In the chapter of The Spoils it is written, 
‘If thou didst behold when the angels cause the unbelievers to die, they 
strike their faces and their bodies and “‘ Taste ye of the punishment or 
burning; ” and the same words are found in the chapter of Muhammad 
Out of these two texts, with the help of traditions of the Prophet, 
commentators have built up what is called the Sw’al Kabr or Interro- 
gation of the Grave. This precedaneous pain or antepast of hell is thus 
described by the Proof of Islam or the Ornament of Religion al-Ghazzali. 
Two angels called Fatténdn or the Inquisitors, Munkar and Nakir, 
awful and horrible, black, with blue eyes objects of detestation to the 
Arabs—there is also a tradition that these angels are blind and deaf 
and dumb—will immediately after burial cause the buried, of body 
and soul consisting, to sit up in their graves. The Muslim corpse is 
wrapped in a winding-sheet without any coffin, and the graves are 
made hollow, and are not filled with earth, but a space is left for 
sitting up before the angels with less inconvenience. Then the 
inquisitors will ask concerning the unity of God and belief in his 
apostle, and will say ‘Who is your Lord? and what is your religion ? 
and who is your prophet ? and what is your Kiblah?’ If the answers 
given prove unsatisfactory to the examiners, they will incontinently 
torment the wretched dead with heavy strokes of iron mallets between 
their ears, to the pain of which strokes the victims will testify with 
an exceeding loud cry to be heard from East to West by all living 
things save men and genii. Ninety-nine Tannin will then be sent 
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into the sepulchre of every one of them. And if you ask what are 
Tannin? they are serpents with seven heads, which sting and bite 
and blow up the bodies of the wicked till the day of judgment. Chil- 
dren are prepared for this examination and taught at an early period to 
say ‘Allah is my lord, ‘Islam is my religion,’ ‘Muhammad is my 
prophet,’ ‘The Ka’bah is my Kiblah,’ 

The idea of this initiatory torture is not the least remarkable 
of Muhammad's loans from the Talmudists, who call it Khibbit 
Hakkeber, or the Percussion of the Tomb. To the present day the 
Ashkenazim or German Jews use the following prayer in their 
Benschen or blessings: ‘ Deliver us, O Lord, from evil decrees and 
from poverty and from affliction, and from every kind of punish- 
ment, and from the judgment of hell, and from the percussion of the 
tomb.’ Elijah ben Asher the Levite, in his work called Tishbi, says, 
when a man is separated from the world the angel of death comes and 
sits upon his sepulchre. Then his soul immediately enters his body, 
and causes him to stand upon his feet. In the hand of death’s angel 
is a chain half of iron and half of fire, and he smites him therewith. 
At the first stroke his limbs are loosened, at the second his bones are 
dispersed, and angels come and gather them together; at the third 
stroke he becomes dust and ashes, and thus is he returned again to 
his sepulchre. More hard, said Rabbi Meir, is the judgment of the 
Percussion of the Tomb than the judgment of Hell, for even the per- 
fectly righteous and infants at the breast and untimely births are 
judged thereby, excepting him who dies on the eve of the Sabbath 
and lives in the land of Israel. 

The Sw’al Kabr, if not expressly declared in the Kuran, is amply 
supported by tradition. According to Anas, the Prophet said, ‘ When 
aman is put into his grave, and his companions turn away from 
him, he hears the clatter of their shoes as they depart, and immedi- 
ately the inquisitors come and ask, ‘‘ What do you say about this man, 
Muhammad?” Then as to the hypocrite and unbeliever he will 
answer, “I know him not, and I say about him what other people 
say.” Then they will ask him, ‘‘ Have you not understood ? have you 
not read ?” and they will strike him one stroke with sledge-hammers 
of iron, such that if mountains were struck therewith they would 
become dust. Then a voice will fall from heaven, “ Prepare him a bed 
of fire and clothes of fire, and open for him the door towards hell.” 
Then he will feel the heat and the simoom of hell, and the earth will 
descend on him in a mass; and his grave will become contracted, 
and his ribs will be dislocated, and so he will be tormented until the 
consummation of all things. One day ’Uthman sat on a grave, and 
he wept until his beard grew wet. They said to him, ‘‘ You remember 
the fire and weep not, and yet you weep from sitting on a grave.” He 
replied, ‘‘The Prophet said the grave is the first of the stages of 
eternity, and if a man escape not from the evil thereof, what follows 
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is more hard for him ;” and he said, “ I have not seen any sight but the 
grave is more hopeless than it.” Of the Tannin, Abu Sa’id said the 
Prophet said if one of these were to breathe upon the earth, it would 
never again bring forth any green thing. 

Behind the unbelievers, says the chapter of the Believers, there 
shall be a Barzakh until the day of resurrection. Jawhari and 
Firézabadi define Barzakh as what is between this world and the next. 
It is used for the time, the place, and condition, and corresponds in some 
measure to Hades. Whoever dies is said to have entered Barzakh. 
The beginning of Barzakh for a bad man is bad. Even in articulo 
mortis he will be treated unkindly. Baid4wi, in his commentary on 
the first words of Ndz’dt, says that the angel of death and his 
assistants will tear out the souls of the unbelievers from the inner- 
most parts of their bodies, as a man drags up a thing from the 
bottom of the ocean. A tradition says when the soul of a bad man 
is taken by Azrd@il, or the angel of death, he cries, ‘O foul soul 
dwelling in a foul body, O contemptible soul, come forth!’ Then as 
when a hot spit is dragged forth out of wet wool, part of the wool 
sticks to the spit; so with the soul is dragged forth a part of the 
veins. It is brought to the gates of heaven, but these will be shut 
against its evil smell. When Abu Hurairah on one occasion spoke 
of this smell to the Prophet, he put his garment to his nose. After 
the soul of the wicked has been rejected by heaven as evil smelling 
and by earth, it is cast into Syjin, a dungeon below the seventh and 
lowest earth, situated under a green rock, or, according to a tradition 
of the Prophet, under the jawbone of Iblis, there to remain until it 
is once more married to its body. 

After judgment the wicked will turn to the left, like the goats in 
the Gospel of Matthew, and will then pass over the well-known bridge 
of Siradt. Sirdt in the Kurdn is the road to hell, but tradition has 
converted the road into a bridge stretching from earth to paradise 
across hell, finer than a hair, and sharper than the edge of a sword, 
beset, moreover, on both sides with briars and hooks and thorns. And 
so, what with the extreme tenuity of the path, its slipperiness, the 
entanglement of thorns, and the extinction of light, the wicked will 
fall down very quickly into the gulf below. This idea of the bridge 
seems also borrowed from the Jews. In the Yalkut Reubeni we read 
that the idolators will pass over the bridge of hell, and it shall be 
before them as a thread, and they shall fall upon their faces into 
hell. In the Hakk al-Yakin, a Persian exposition of Shi’ah theology 
by Muhammad Bakir Majlisi, the bridge is said to be a journey of 
three thousand years. For one thousand they will go downwards, 
for one thousand over thorns, briars, serpents, and scorpions, and for 
another thousand they will go up. Implicit faith, says Bakir, must 
be placed in this matter. All attempts of speculative exegesis are 
just so many occasions of Satanic doubt. 
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Not only the wicked must pass over this bridge, but the good also, 
as both must undergo the Interrogation of the Grave, and both must 
be weighed in the Mizdn or balance. The Mizdn, like the Sirdt, is an 
article of orthodox belief in its literal and material sense. It is sup- 
ported by the Kurén, the Sunnah or tradition, and [jm@’, or the 
unanimous consent of theologians. Al-Ghazzéli says the Muslim must 
believe in the balance with its twin basins, and its tongue, a balance 
which, as to its size, is as the stories of earth and heaven. In this, 
by the power of God and the hand of Gabriel, the Persian Sarésh, all 
works will be weighed. In The Prophets it is written, ‘We will set 
just balances for the day of resurrection, and no soul shall be wronged 
in aught, even though it were in the weight of one grain of mustard- 
seed ; we will bring it forth, and we suffice as accomptants.’ And the 
weighing of that day, says al-A’rdf, shall be just, and they whose- 
balance is light, these are they who have lost their souls. They shall 
be of the inhabitants of hell, and the fire, says The Believers, shall. 
scorch their faces. This Mizdn may also be taken from the Jews: 
In the Talmudic treatise on the New Year there is a prolonged refer- 
ence to the weighing of moral actions, but the scales in this treatise - 
are clearly rather metaphorical than real. 

‘ Between them twain’ (the blesséd and the damned), says al-A’raf; - 
‘a veil, and on a@’rdf men, who know all by their marks and cry to: 
the fellows of paradise, “‘ Peace be on you!” They cannot enter therein 
though they desire, and when their eyes are turned towards the 
fellows of the fire they say, ‘ O our Lord, place us not with the ungodly 
people.”’ A’raéf is commonly understood of a partition separating para- 
dise from hell. The marks are the black faces of the bad, with which 
may be compared the Christian mark of the beast in the forehead and 
the hand. ‘On A’rdaf,’ says Jalal, ‘ will stand those whose good and 
evil works are equal, and are not, therefore, to be placed in heaven or 
in hell.’ A’rdéf seems to be a sort of limbo or purgatory. This also 
may be taken from the Jews. In the Midrash of Ecclesiastes it is 
asked, ‘ How much space is there between heaven and hell?’ Rabbi 
Jochanan said a wall. Rabbi Acha, a span. Others say they are so: 
close that it is easy to see from one into the other. This idea is 
supported by Socrates in the Phado, who tells his friends that the 
moral middlemen will pass, using such vessels as they have, to the 
lake of Acheron, and dwelling there be purified of their evil deeds; 
though he adds: ‘ To be very positive that this matter is as I have 
related it, is not becoming to a man of sense.’ A similar notion is 
conveyed by the great gulf of the Christian Evangelist dividing the 
rich man from Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom. Muhammad was not of © 
the opinion of Swedenborg, who said of Purgatory, ‘I aver that it is 
a pure Babylonish fiction invented for the sake of gain, and that no- 
such place can or does exist.’ Praying for the dead is clearly a reli— 
gious act. ‘When the prayer reaches the dead,’ says Aba Hurairah., 
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‘ it is more dear to him than aught in the world, and, indeed, God gives 
to the dead, on account of such intercessions, rewards like mountains. 
The opinions, however, about A’rdf are far from unanimous in making 
it a state of purification, lasting till infectum eluitur scelus, aut 
exuritur igni, or until the crimes done in the days of nature shall 
have been burnt or purged away, and leading at last, though late yet 
at last, to heaven. 

Jahannam, the word used by Muhammadans for hell when it is 
not spoken of as al-ndr or the fire, the common term in the Kurén 
and Traditions, is, of course, taken from the Jewish Gehinnom, or 
southern valley of Jerusalem, named after some unlucky ancient owner 
or inhabitant. The retention of the final letter shows it did not reach 
Islam vid Christianity. Jblis, on the contrary, of whom hereafter, 
seems derived from the Christians, though Shaitén is a form of the 
Hebrew Satan. In books of Persian theology hell is known as Dozakh. 
After a general bodily resurrection in which Muhammad agrees with 
Parsee, Christian, and Jew—and insists on it with unwearied iteration 
—there will be a general descent into hell. ‘There is none of you but 
shall descend into hell, says Mary; ‘this with your Lord isa de- 
cided decree.’ The pious will be delivered, but the wicked will be 
left therein kneeling. 

In al-Hijr it is written, ‘Jahannam hath seven gates, to every 
gate of them a distinct portion.’ Out of this small text, Muhammadan 
ecclesiastics, following the Magians and the Jews, have constructed 
seven stories of hell one below another, designed for the reception of 
so many differing companies of thedamned. The uppermost layer of 
these stories is called Jahannam, a particular name for this story, and 
a general name for hell. This compartment is for wicked Muham- 
madans only or the people of the unity. These, after being punished 
according to their demerits, will be finally released and their par- 
ticular hell destroyed ; the next, Lathd, or the Flamer, is for the 
Christians; the third, Hutamah, or the Smasher, for the Jews; the 
fourth, Sa’ir, or the Blazer, for the Sabians; the fifth, Sakar, or the 
Scorcher, for the Magians ; the sixth, Jahim, or the Burner, for the 
idolators ; and the seventh, Hawiyah, or the Abyss, the undermost, the 
worst, for the hypocrites. This is also called Dark asfal, or the Pro- 
foundest Degree. These seven hells are also taken from the Jews. 
Simeon ben Yochai, in the second volume of the Zohar, after saying 
that once in this world there was no lust of evil, because it was 
enclosed in a ring of iron and set in a hole in the great deep, adds 
that during all this time the fire of hell was extinguished and burnt 
not at all. But when the lust of evil returned to its place, the wicked 
of the world began to grow warm therewith, and the fire of hell began 
to be rekindled, for, as Rabbi Simeon explains, the fire of hell is only 
brought into being by the force of ‘the lust of evil in the wicked. 
By this it is kept burning day and night and is not quenched. He 
goes on to say there are seven doors in hell and seven habitations. 
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It is remarkable that the seventh or worst hell is by all the 
commentators assigned to hypocrites. There appears to be a natural 
fitness in this, which has pleased all tastes. But with regard to the 
inhabitants of the other hells there is much strife. Some, for 
example, set idolators in the second, in the third Gog and Magog, 


devils in the fourth, those who neglect almsgiving and prayer in the 
fifth, and Magians, Jews, and Christians together—an ingenious 
‘torture—in the sixth. Others say that Jahannam is the abode of 
the Dahriyah, who deny the creation, believing in the world’s eternity ; 
Latha, of the Dualists or Manichees and idolatrous Arabs ; Hutamah, 
of the Indian Brahmins ; Sa’iv, of the Jews ; Sakar, of the Christians ; 
and Jal/im, of the Magians. A very common confusion, supported - 
by very respectable authority, gives the second hell to the Jews, and 
‘the third, or worst, to the Christians. That Muhammad never 
intended this seems clear from the Table, in which he says the Jews 
‘are the most violent enemies of the Muslims, because they ‘ are not 
puffed up with pride,’ while the Christians are the most inclinable to 
entertain friendship for them. Every one of these hells is men- 
tioned by its proper name in the Kuran. For example, the seventh 
lowest and last hell, the hell of hypocrites, in al-Kdrv'ah or the Striker, 
one of the many names of the judgment day, so called, as Jalil ex- 
plains, because it strikes all hearts with its terrors, a day eloquently 
described in the inspired language of the Prophet, ‘Of men scattered 
to and fro like moths, of mountains flying to and fro in the air like 
locks of carded and coloured wool.’ In al-Kdri'ah it is said, ‘ And as 
for him whose balance shall be light, his metropolis shall be Hawiyah.’ 
The descriptions of hell in the Kurdn are varied, vivid, copious, 
and exact. Thereis a certain dramatic, energetic, trenchant force in 
the words of Muhammad, a Dantesque realism, compared with which 
the well-known terms of the Christian evangelists, the furnace of fire, 
the worm, the wailing, and the gnashing of teeth, sink into insignifi- 
cance. The author of the Revelation, speaking of the apostate 
worshippers of the beast, says ‘ the smoke of their torment ascendeth 
up for ever and ever, and they have no rest day nor night.’ Whether 
this be more powerful than Muhammad’s ‘ They shall remain for ever 
therein,’ it is for the reader to determine. Speaking of the damned, 
or of the fellows of the left hand, the Kuran says, ‘They shall be 
dragged into hell by their forelocks and their feet’ (Rahman); ‘There 
shall be cut out for them garments of fire’ (the Pilgrimage) ; 
‘Flameless smoke shall envelop them, and smokeless flame’ (Rahman) 
* They shall be holpen with water like molten brass’ (the Cave) ; ‘They 
shall taste no coolness, nor any drink save boiling water and ghussék’ 
{the News) ; ‘So often as their skins are sufficiently cooked, we will 
change them for skins other than they’ (Women); ‘For them shall 
be the simoom and the shadow of black smoke’ (Kari’ah); ‘It shall 
cast out sparks like castles, as it were yellow camels’ (Mursaldt). 
HH2 
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According to Jalal, the camels are pitch-coloured. Some copies read’ 
‘cables’ instead of camels ; ‘ The fuel of the fire is men and stones” 
(the Prohibition) ; ‘It shall mount above their hearts, and be vaulted! 
over them on extended columns’ (the Slanderer); ‘It leaves nothing 
behind, it lets nought remain’ (the Covered) ; ‘ As often as they im 
their anguish shall desire to get out of it, they shall be returned into 
it’ (the Pilgrimage); ‘Therein shall they groan and sigh, dwelling 
for ever therein so long as the heavens and the earth endure’ 
(Hid) ; an idiom, according to Baidawi, for eternity, but according 
to others for a long duration. The ‘ groan and sigh’ in the Arabic 
signify precisely the expiration and inspiration of an ass. 

Abi Sa’idal-Khadri says there is a smoky curtain round hell com- 
posed of four walls, and the breadth of every wall is a forty years” 
journey. Hell, says the Dawn, shall on the day of judgment be 
‘brought up.’ This passage is understood by orthodox Muslims in a 
literal sense. Jal4l interprets, ‘It shall be moved by seventy thousand 
halters, every halter being in the hands of seventy thousand angels, 
and it shall come roaring in its rage.’ So in Furkdn, ‘As soon as 
the fire sees the wicked from afar, they shall hear it “braying.”’ A 
forcible expression not commonly retained in translations, but counte- 
nanced by the authority of both Milton and Shakespeare. In Ibrahim, 
or Abraham, it is written of the proud and the contumacious one; 
‘ Before him is hell, and he shall be given the drink of Sadid, This 
shall he drink by sips, and he will not pleasantly let it pass his throat.’ 
Abi Dard said ‘ Hunger shall be cast upon the fire-folk, and it shalt 
equal what they are in of punishment, and they shall cry out for help ; 
then will they be holpen with victual from Dari’. Then they will 
cry out again for help, and they will be holpen with victual of choking, 
and they will remember that in the world they rid them of their 
choking with drink. So they will cry out again for help from drink, 
but boiling water shall be raised for them by pothooks of iron.’ 

In Sad, the name of an Arabic letter, it is written, ‘ Aye, let 
them taste of boiling water and ghassdk and divers other things of 
a like kind.’ The Prophet, according to Abi Sa’id al-Khadri, said, 
‘If a bucket of ghassadk were poured into the world, it would cause all 
the people in the world to stink.’ It is variously interpreted. Wahl, 
in his translation, gives Fiéiulniss-eiter. It bears a generic resem— 
blance to Sadid, which is otherwise explained as a cold, clammy, 
filthy, and fetid moisture flowing out of the folk of the fire, which 
cannot be drunk from its coldness, as boiling water cannot be drunk 
from its heat. The drinking of this boiling water by the damned is 
compared in Wakv’ah, or the inevitable accident (of the judgment 
day) to the drinking of female camels distraught with thirst. Another 
food in hell is of Zakkiim, the worst of trees, which is prepared 
expressly for the fellows of the fire. No tree more bitter is known 
in the flora of Arabia. Thrice is Zakkiim mentioned in the Holy 
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Scripture. It has been designed, says the Kurén, as an occasion for 
dispute among the unjust. Hell fire, they will say, burns trees ; how, 
then, can this tree spring from the bottom of hell? If one drop from 
it, says a tradition, were to fall into the habitation of the world, 
verily it would corrupt all the victuals of the folk of the earth. How, 
then, will it be for him whose food is Zakkim? The buds of the 
tree of Zakkim are like the pates of devils, explained by Jalal of 
serpents of the foulest favour. As devils are unknown, it has been 
urged that the comparison is defective. ‘ But,’ said Abi Ubaida 
Mamar, ‘ God spoke to the Arabs after their own style,’ and supports 
his opinion by a verse of Amr al-Kais, ‘ Will he slay me, me of whom 
swords are the bedfellows, and arrows blue steel-pointed like the teeth. 
of ghouls?’ And the Arabs never have seen a ghoul, but since the 
word ghoul frightened them, they were threatened therewith. Al- 
Kazwini, however, says several of the companions of the Prophet on 
a certain day saw ghouls, and one of them, ’Amr, struck at a ghoul 


‘with his sword. 


Zakktim may be derived from the Jews. In the Talmudic 
treatise Succah it is written, ‘ There are two palm trees in the valley 
of the children of Hinnom, and from between them smoke goes up, 
and those are the palms of the Har Barzel, or mountain of iron, and 
chere is the entrance to hell.’ In hell, too, is Sa’%d, a lofty hill of 
fire. In the Covered it is written, ‘I will drive him up Said.’ Abi 
Sa’id, quoting the Prophet, said, ‘ He shall climb up it for seventy 
autumns, and then shall be cast down again, and so on for ever.’ 
‘The damned,’ says the Believer, ‘ shall grin in the fire.’ Abt Sa’id 
has explained the grin: ‘ Their upper lips shall be shrivelled till they 
reach the middle of their heads, and their lower lips shall be relaxed 
till they strike their navels. In the Inevitable, the unbeliever is 
pound ina chain of seventy cubits. Its length is increased by a 
saying of the Sanctified, commemorated by ’Abd Allah Ibn ’Umar. 
‘If a ball of lead like this’—and he pointed to his skull—‘ were 
thrown from the heavens to the earth, a journey of five hundred 
years, it would reach the earth before night, but if it were thrown 
from the top of this chain it would be forty autumns, travelling 
night and day, before it reached its rest and bottom.’ 

‘ The fellows of the fire,’ it is written in al-’Ardf, ‘shall cry to 
the fellows of paradise, ‘‘ Pour upon us some water, or of that which 
God hath given you.” They shall answer, “Truly God hath for- 
bidden them to unbelievers.”’ Of this incident, recalling the 
Christian story of Dives and Lazarus, Baidéwi makes use to show 
that Jannah, or the garden, or paradise, is situated physically above 
the fire. 

‘They shall remain for ever therein.’ That is the fate of all who 
‘are not Muslims—of the Jews, for instance, who, in the Cow, say 
the ‘fire shall touch us only for numbered days.’ Forty, as Jalal 
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explains, after the days their fathers worshipped the calf. But 
Muslims shall all escape after a period, suited to their works, not 
less than nine hundred, and not greater than seven thousand, years. 
Their skins, indeed, according to tradition, shall be scorched black, 
but the place of prostration of their knees and foreheads, or other 
parts of their body which touch the ground in prayer, shall be white, 
for the fire shall have no power over them, and by these they shall 
be known. Some suppose that the fire shall be damped for them, 
and the fierceness of its flames abated. Others say they shall be 
cast into a deep sleep during the whole duration of their sojourn in 
Jahannam. But, be this as it may, their smoke and filth shall at 
last be washed from them by the waters of life of one of the celestial 
rivers, and they shall enter paradise whiter than pearls. 

From the repeated expression in the Kuran, ‘ Verily I will fill hell 
with you,’ the orthodox suppose that this place will be quite full on 
the day of judgment. On that day, says Kd@f, the name of an Arabic 
letter, we will say to hell, ‘ Art theu full ?’ and it shall say, ‘ Is there 
any augment?’ Anas explains, hell will continually receive, and 
say thus until the Lord of glory puts his foot in it, then its parts 
will be contracted, and it will cry, ‘Enough! enough! enough! by 
thy glory, and by thy munificence!’ This will take place, according 
to Aba Hurairah, on an occasion of a dispute between the fire and 
para lise. 

As for a private pique Uranus placed in hell his children, and as 
one of them, Saturn, placed in hell Uranus, and as Jupiter is said to 
have in his turn placed in hell Saturn, so Muhammad has not. hesi- 
tated to place in hell his own particular foes. For instance, his uncle 
’Abd al-Uzza, surnamed by the Prophet Abi Lahab, or the Father of 
the Flame, in explanatory anticipation of his after life, has a Sirah 
consecrated to him, and called by that name, in which it is said not 
only that he shall be burned, but his wife also, with a rope of twisted 
palm-fibre round her neck. Muhammad in his turn, it will be re- 
membered—and thus the whirligig of time brings in his revenges— 
is placed by Dante in the eighth limbo or circle of hell, the Malebolge. 

In al-Mutaffifin, or the Givers of Short Measure, it is said, ‘One: 
day those who believe shall laugh the infidels to scorn, these on 
their bridal beds shall behold——’ Here the sacred text abruptly 
stops. But Baidawi explains, they shal! behold the unbelievers igno- 
miniously driven into the fire. And it is said that a door shall be: 
shown unto the damned, opening into Jannah or paradise, and it 
shall be said unto them, ‘ Go forth into it ;’ then when they come close 
to this door, it shall be suddenly shut in their faces, and then the 
believers within will laugh. With this interesting feature of Muslim 


theology may be compared a passage in the Christian Revelation, 
commonly attributed to John. Of the apostate worshippers of the 
beast it is in that book said, ‘They shall te tormented with fire and 
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brimstone in the presence of the holy angels, and in the presence of 
the lamb.’ 

Aba Muhammad al-Husain Ibn Mas’id Ibn Muhammad, more 
generally known by the title of al-Farré (the Fur Seller) al-Baghawi, 
(of Bagh, a town in Khorasan), who died in the year of the Hijrah 
516, corresponding with A.D. 1122, was a doctor of the sect of al-Shaf’, 
a Sea of Knowledge. This Imém was far from a luxurious liver. His 
ordinary meal was a little dry bread, but as this was regarded by some 
as an affectation of abstinence, he added thereto olive oil. He com- 
posed a work supplementary to the Kurén and holding the second 
degree of authority, entitled Masabih al-Sunan, or Lanterns of 
Traditions, the great collection of orthodox or Sunnite sentences at- 
tributed to the Prophet. This work was afterwards remodelled by 
the Shaikh Wali al-Din Abii ’Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abd ‘Allah 
al-Khatib, and called by him Mishedt al-Masdbih, or the Niche 
for the Lanterns. It is a contracted recension with some addi- 
tions, and was finished A.H. 737. Here may be found the numerous 
Asdnid, weak, respectable, and authentic, the sayings, with their 
various degrees of authority, which have been attributed to the 
Prophet by the primitive fathers of the faith. 

Of these, some concerned with hell may interest the reader. 
Abia Hurairah, or the Father of the Kitten, said the Apostle of God, 
upon whom be blessing and peace, said the fire of the world is one 


part in seventy of the fire of hell, It was then answered, ‘ O Apostle 
of God! surely our fire is sufficient.’ The Apostle said, ‘It shall 


be exceeded by sixty-nine parts, every one of them equal to the fire 
of this world.’ According to Aba Hurairah, the fire of hell burnt for 
a thousand years till it became red, then for another thousand till if 
became white, then for another thousand till it became black. It is 
now in the Miltonic condition of no light but darkness visible. Abt 
Hasan said Abi Hurairah said the Prophet said on the day of the 
resurrection sun and moon will be hurled into the fire like two 
cheeses. ‘What are the faults of the pair of them?’ asked al-Hasan. 
Aba Hurairah replied, ‘I inform you from the prophet of God,’ Al- 
Hasan was then silent. 

According to Nu’man Ibn Bashir, the lightest of punishments in 
hell is his whose shoes and latchets of fire cause his brain to boil like 
a pipkin; and according to Ibn ’Abbés the lightest punished of the 
folk of the fire is Aba Télib, an uncle of Muhammad, and he is shod 
with a pair of shoes affecting his head in such a manner, Some 
of the infernals, according to Samurah Ibn Jundub, the fire will catch 
up to their ankles, some of them up to their knees, some of them up 
to their waistbands, and some of them up to their collar-bones. The 
most luxurious of this world’s folk, according to Anas, will be dipped 
once into the fire on the day of resurrection, and it will be said to 
every one of them, ‘O son of Adam, hast thou seen any good thing 
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at all? Has the pleasant ever passed by thee?’ And he will answer 
‘No, by God! O my master.’ Also, on the day of judgment Allah 
will say to the lightest punished of the folk of the fire, ‘If thou hadst 
aught what the earth holds, wouldst thou redeem thyself therewith ?’ 
He will answer ‘Yea.’ Then Allah will say, ‘I intended for thee 
lighter than this, when thou wert in Adam’s back, that thou shouldst 
not associate with me aught, but thou hast disobeyed.’ 

According to "Abd Allah Ibn al-Harith, there are in hell serpents 
like Bactrian camels with two bunches. When one of them bites a 
single bite the infernal feels its venom for forty autumns. There 
are also in hell scorpions like saddled mules, whose bites have the 
same sad effect as those of the serpents. According to Abi Hurairah, 
when God created the fire he said, ‘O Gabriel! go and look thereon.’ 
So Gabriel went and looked, and returned and said, ‘O Lord! by 
thy glory none who hear thereof will enter therein.’ Whereupon 
God surrounded the fire with lusts and objects of concupiscence and 
said again, ‘O Gabriel, go and look thereon.’ So he went and looked, 
and returned and said, ‘O Lord, by thy glory I fear that not one 
will be left but enters therein.’ According to Anas, the Prophet one 
day acted as Jmdm or parson, and when he ascended the Mimbar, 
or pulpit, he pointed with his hand towards the Kiblah, or the point 
of direction in prayer of the mosque, and said, ‘I was shown just 
now, while praying for you, paradise and the fire, likened upon the 
face of this wall, and only this day have I seen the good and the evil.’ 
The infernals, according to Ibn ’Umar, will all be very fine, and large, 
and fat in the fire, so much so that between the lobes of the ears of 
one of them and his shoulders is a journey of seven hundred years. 

According to Abi Hurairah, the distance between the shoulders 
-of an infidel in the fire is a three days’ journey to a rider galloping all 
the way. He will trail his tongue one or two parasangs or leagues, 
so that men shall tread thereon. His grinders will be like Mount 
Uhud, the thickness of his skin will be seventy cubits. This latter 
peculiarity would seem to be rather an advantage for the infernal. 
Abi Hurairah has perhaps on this account reduced the thickness to 
forty-two cubits. According to the same authority, the thigh of an 
infidel will be like Mount Baid4, and his buttocks as the distance 
from Maccah to Madinah. An anonymous tradition declares that his 
Skin will be swollen to the extent of a seven nights’ journey. Ac- 
cording to Anas, the Prophet said, ‘Weep, O men! and if ye are not 
able yet strive to weep. Verily the fire folk weep in the fire with 
tears running like rivulets down their faces, and after their tears are 
£ut off blood flows, and their eyes are sore. Truly vessels would float 
were they cast thereon.’ Abdi Burdéh relates from his father that 
there is a certain valley or wdédi in hell called Habhab, a word strictly 
signifying a light and swift wolf. This valley is the habitation of the 
supercilious, According to Jabir, the Prophet said, ‘I was shown the 
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fire, and I saw in it a woman of the children of Israel, who was in 
pain for a cat of hers, which she had tied up and fed it not, and 
permitted it not to eat of the reptiles (or sparrows) of the earth till 
it died of hunger.’ 

In a Persian work called the Haydt al-Kulib, or Life of Hearts, 
written by the learned Mullé Muhammad Békir Majlisi, may be 
found some later traditions concerning hell. Herein is a description 
of the Mi’rdj, or the famous Night of Ascent, when the Prophet as- 
cended to God through the seven stages of the heavens. Paul says 
he knew a man in Christ caught up to the third heaven. This man, 
unlike Muhammad, refused to communicate what he saw on that ex- 
ceptional occasion. Nor is it clear whether his ascent was spiritual . 
or corporeal. ‘ Whether in the body I cannot tell, or whether out of 
the body I cannot tell,’ says Paul; ‘God knoweth.’ But in the case 
of Muhammad, successive and respectable traditions, both private and 
public, show that his ascent was in the body, and not, as the 
Zanddikiyah falsely assert, in the spirit without the body, in vigil 
and not in sleep. It cannot, therefore, be compared with the dream 
of Jacob, but resembles rather the vision of the four beasts and the 
Ancient of days of Daniel, or the waking dream of the wheels of 
Ezekiel. On the night of the Mi’rdj, says the Imfém Sadik, the 
angels Jibrail and Micéil, more familiarly known as Gabriel and 
Michael, and Isréfil, the angel of death, brought to Muhammad the 
celebrated beast Burak. Burak is described as bigger than an ass, 
but smaller than a camel, like an ox, but with a human face. His 
eyes are emeralds, and his breast perspires pearls. He is possessed 
of reason, and his speed is such that (if God permitted him) he 
could circuit this world and the next in one heat. The swiftness of 
Puck, who boasted to his master Oberon that he would put a girdle 
round about the earth in forty minutes, compared with the velocity 
of Burak, is as the passage of an old-world stage coach to a modern 
express train. While one of the angels holds Burdk’s bridle, another 
holds the stirrup, and the third arranges the clothes of the Prophet 
after mounting. 

On his way upwards, Muhammad hears a terrible noise. This is 
afterwards explained by Jibrail to be the dash of a stone, which had 
been cast seventy years before from the brink of hell, and had on the 
night of the Mi’rdj at length reached its bottom. After this, says the 
Imém, the Prophet never smiled again. Muhammad next meets a 
most gigantic angel with an ugly look and signs of anger in his 
countenance. This, explains Jibrail, is the storekeeper of hell, whose 
countenance has never relaxed its severity from the day on which his 
Lord made him master of this dreadful world. Then Muhammad 
sees a company with lips like those of a camel. Angels were cutting 
gobbets of flesh from their sides, and casting them into their mouths. 
‘ Who,’ he asks his guide, as A‘neas asks the Sibyl, or Dante Virgil— 
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“who are these?’ ‘They are,’ Jibrail replies, ‘ those who winked, and 
sought out the blemishes of the believers.’ Passing on, and seeing 
another crew beating their breasts with stones, he is told that these 
are they who went to sleep without uttering the Namdzi Khuftan, 
or the Prayer of Bedtime. Others he sees, into whose mouths angels 
were casting fire which came out at their hinder parts; these are 
they who devoured the property of orphans unjustly, as it is written 
in the Kuran in Women, ‘They who eat the property of orphans un- 
justly, they shall surely eat fire in their bellies, and they shall be 
roasted in the flame.’ Some, who were unable to rise from the 
magnificence of their paunches, were usurers, who in the Believer 
are likened unto the people of Fir’tin (Pharaoh), ‘ Every morning and 
evening they shall be exposed to the fire.’ 

Further on in the same book it is related on the authority of the 
Imam Taki, that the Commander of the Faithful with his wife Fatimah 
went one day to call on the Prophet, and found him copiously weeping. 
Whereupon ’Ali said, ‘ May my father and my mother be thy ransom, 
O Prophet of God! What is the cause of thy weeping?’ He 
answered, ‘O ’Ali, in the night in which I was borne to heaven, I 
saw some women of my people in great punishment, and my weeping 
is on account of these. I saw a woman hanging by the hair of her 
head, and her brains bubbled. Isawa woman hanging by her tongue, 
and the boiling water of hell was being poured down her gullet. I 
saw a woman eating the flesh of her own body, and underneath her 
the fire was flaming. I sawa woman bound hands and feet together, 
and serpents and scorpions were set in authority over her. I sawa 
woman deaf and dumb and blind, encased in a coffin of fire, and her 
brains came out from her nose, and her body was falling to bits from 
(khura) gangrene and from leprosy. From another woman the 
flesh was being cut off both before and behind with fiery scissors ; 
another ate with burning hands her own bowels; another, with the 
head of a pig and the body of an ass, was punished in a thousand 
different ways ; as to another in the form of a dog, fire entered her 
fundament and issued from her mouth, what time angels beat her 
head and body with battle-axes red hot.’ Having heard all this and 
more, Fatimah said, ‘O my beloved and light of my eyes! tell me 
what were the deeds and courses of action of these women, that God 
submitted them to such punishments?’ His Majesty the Sanctified 
replied, ‘O most revered daughter, the woman hanging by her hair 
did not conceal it from the sight of men; the woman hanging by 
her tongue caused torment therewith to her husband. The woman 
eating her own flesh denied her husband his conjugal rights; she 
bound hand and feet gadded about without her husband’s consent, 
and omitted some forms of customary ablution; she in the coffin 
was an adulteress; she who suffered from the scissors showed herself 
to men to excite their love; she who ate her own entrails was a 
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pimp; she with the head of a pig was a tale-bearer and a liar; and 
she in the shape of a dog was a professional singer or mourner at 
funerals. Woe be it,’ concluded the Prophet, ‘to the woman who 
angers her husband, and sweet is the state of her who contents him !” 

But repentance avails much, for according to *Abd Allah Ibn 
Mas’iid, the Prophet said there is no Muslim servant who emits tears 
from his eyes and they trickle down his cheeks, even though they be 
no bigger than the head of a fly, for the fear of God, but he will 
forbid him hell fire. Nevertheless, the numbers of the damned will 
be large. According to ’Abd Allah Ibn ’Amr, the Prophet said, ‘ God 
will say, Bring out those who are for the fire, and the angel will ask 
how many? And God will answer, Of every thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-nine.’ 

The venue of hell is uncertain. There are seven earths in 
successive layers—the first tenanted by men, beasts, and Jinn; the 
second by the suffocating wind which destroyed the tribe of ’Ad ; the 
third by the stones referred to in the Cow and the Prohibition as 
the fuel of the fire, stones which are explained by Jalal to be idols or 
statues ; the fourth by the sulphur of hell; the fifth by its serpents ; 
the sixth by its scorpions, black, as big as mules, with tails like 
spears; and the seventh by Iblis and his companions. Some locate 
hell in this seventh earth, others declare it to be beneath this earth 
and beneath the seas of darkness which are below it, whose number 
is unknown. 

There are of hell, keepers and under-keepers. ‘Over it,’ says the 
Covered, ‘are nineteen; we have made none save angels keepers of 
the fire.’ These angels are declared in the Prohibition to be fierce 
and violent. The damned cry to them, but without avail, ‘Call on 
your Lord, that he would lighten for us our punishment for a single 
day.’ The head keeper is Mdlic—possibly connected with the 
Ammonite Molec or Moloch. Ia the Golden Ornaments, it is said 
that the damned will ery out to him, ‘O Malic, that thy Lord would 
make an end of us.’ And according to al-A’mash he will answer— 
but not till after a thousand years—‘ Verily you must endure.’ And 
Baidawi says there is a reading, Mali, intended to show the weakness 
of the damned in their inability to enunciate the whole of the head 
keeper’s name. In al-Alak, or the Clotted Blood—from which, 
according to Yahya, all save Adam and Eve and Jesus were created 
—there is mention of the Zabdéniyah, or under-keepers. These are 
they whose duty it is to cast the damned into the fire. But according 
tothe Jahathiyah, to be hereafter considered, their office is a sinecure. 

‘I will certainly fill hell with Jinn and men together,’ says Hid, 
a chapter named after the apostle of the Adites, supposed by Geiger to 
be the Eber of the Old Testament. ‘Enter,’ says al-A’rdf, ‘ with the 
people who have preceded you, of Jimn and of men, into the fire. 
These Jinn lead to a consideration of the demonology of Islam. This 
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is commonly derived from Jewish sources. The ancient Arab cult 
seems also indebted to Persian theology. The Jinn, genii, or Persian 
Divs, familiar to most readers through the so-called Arabian Nights, 
were created, according to some authorities, two thousand years be- 
fore Adam. Others say they were begotten by Adam and born of 
Eve, after their expulsion from Eden. Others again give them a 
common ancestor Jénn. Some of them are good and others alto- 
gether naughty, like mankind. They have like mankind their sects 
and heresies. The Shaitdn sare evil Jinn. Many of these were 
converted by Sulaiman or Solomon to the true faith. They may 
boast of the honour of having—like the cow, the bee, the ant, the 
spider, the elephant, and the fig—a Sirah called by their name. 

As men were created of earth, and angels of light, so were the 
Jinn created of smokeless fire. The mountain of Kaf, which sur- 
rounds the circumambient ocean, is their chief mansion; what is 
beyond this mountain God and his Messenger know best. They 
also inhabit baths, burial grounds, ovens, ruins, wells, and privies. 
They are aérial, terrestrial, and marine, and of varied shapes. They 
have a horror of Hadid or iron. There is a tradition that there are 
five classes of them. The Jdnn are the least powerful, then come 
the Jinn properly so called, the Shaitans, the ’Afrits—one of these in 
the Ant offers to bring Solomon the throne of Balkis, Queen of Sabé— 
and lastly the dominant class of Marids. These correspond with the 
Persian Narahs. The good Jinn are called in Persian Paris, or winged. 
It is curious that the latter word is usually applied to females, while 
Narahs is the term for males. The Jinn survive men, but die before 
the resurrection. Many of them are, however, killed before this 
period. They may be slain by a Shihab, or shooting star, or wounded, 
in which case their blood, which is of fire, bursts forth from their 
veins, and consumes them to ashes. This was the fate, though after 
some delay, of the genie called by Lane an ’Efreet in the Story of 
the Second Calendar. Their death by a Shihab seems borrowed 
from the Talmudic treatise Chagigah, where we read that shooting 
stars are hurled against the Shedim or devils, who steal a hearing 
of divine matters from behind a certain veil. This petty larceny is 
also mentioned in the Kuran. 

The ‘supreme devil, the Christian Lucifer, the spirit once called 
*Azdzil, the prince of the apostate angels, the Td’us or Peacock of 
’the Jinn, said by Jalal al-Din to be their father, but by others to be 
a descendant of Jinn, is Jblis. He is fully as important in Muslim 
theology as the Christian devil who has been profanely called the 
pillar of the Christian Church. When the angels were commanded 
by God to worship Adam on his creation, Iblis alone disobeyed. In 
al-’Araf he is represented saying, ‘ I am better than he: him hast thou 
created of clay, but me thou hast created of fire.’ Then was Iblis dis- 
missed from paradise and made one of the contemptible. It is some- 
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what strange that he was condemned for refusing to do what is most 
frequently and sternly forbidden in the Kuran. ‘ Fire,’ says a Persian 
poet, ‘ which was the origin of the nature and pride of Iblis, shall be 
for ever the instrument of his pain.’ But he is respited, at his own 
request, till the day of resurrection. How far the other devils enjoy 
this privilege is uncertain, Christian devils seem to share it. These, 
in the country of the Gergesenes, according to Matthew, cried out 
on meeting Christ, ‘Art thou come hither to torment us before the 
time ?’ 

The present abode of Iblis is a subject of controversy. Some set his 
throne, the Arsh Iblis,inthe Bahr al-Muhit, or Circumambient Ocean, 
somewhere about the South of Africa. Others say he lives in Sijjin, 
a place already mentioned, which gives its name to a book in whick 
are engrossed by demons all the actions of the damned. There is a 
tradition that Abraham drove Iblis away with stones, when he was 
for hindering him from sacrificing Ishmael. Hence Iblis is called 
Rajim, or the Stoned. He is also called Madrid, or the Rebel. Against 
him in the valley of Mina, near Maccah, pilgrims to the present time 
throw a specified number of stones. Five sons of Iblis are especially 
noteworthy—Tir, who is responsible for unlucky accidents; A’war, 
the demon of lubricity ; Ddsim, wlio creates discord between man and 
wife; Sit, who is a liar, and the father of lies; and Zalambir, who 
interferes for evil in mercantile transactions. Some especial devils 
deserve notice, supposed to be bastards of Iblis, and a lady created for 
him of smokeless fire. These are the Ghil,a female, andthe Kutrub, 
a male cannibal; the S7’lah, of hideous form, who plays with men as 
acat with mice ; theGhaddar, a similar being ; the Dalhan or Dahlan, 
who rides on an ostrich and eats the shipwrecked ; the Shikk, whose 
form is that of a half man divided lengthways, who causes trouble 
to travellers; and the Nisnds, generically resembling the Shikk, but 
having its face in its breast, and a tail like that of a sheep. Al-Kaz- 
wini, who gives detailed information about these devils, says that it 
is a native of Hadramit, and the people eat it and its flesh is sweet. 

Traditions about demons are not wanting. According to Anas, 
there is a devil indissolubly connected with every man—he does not 
say woman, possibly he considered that unnecessary or tautologous. 
According to Aba Hurairah, a Shaitdn comes into a man like his blood. 
No one excepting Mary and her son is born but the devil touches him at 
his birth, and he gives his first cry owing to that touch. It is also 
said that the devil promotes his officers according to their degrees of 
mischief. ‘I did not leave him,’ said one of these officers to Iblis, ‘ till I 
had separated him from his wife,’ whereupon Iblis caused him to draw 
near and said, ‘ Welcome, O most excellent!’ There is a demon called 
Khinzab who interferes with devotion. ‘ When you become aware of 
him,’ said the Prophet, ‘take refuge from him with Allah, and spit thrice 
over your left shoulder.’ ‘I did this,’ said "Uthmén, ‘and he departed 
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from me.’ In the Life of Hearts already mentioned there is a story, 
too long for reproduction, to be found in chapter xxi., which treats of 
devils, how the Prophet read the Karan to some Jinn of Ndsibain. 
On that occasion they appeared like black people in white raiment. 
Among the Shaitdns, says the same book, there is but one believer, 
and his name is Him. The story of his conversion is also too long 
even to condense. But about *Arfatah, son of Shamrdakh, there is 
much of interest. First his appearance : he has plenty of hair, a high 
head, big eyes, and their lids open sideways. *Ali goes home with him 
underground. After some time ’Ali reappears from the side of a 
mountain with his sword dripping blood. He has pronounced the 
name of God, and slain unassisted eighty thousand rebellious devils, 
subjects of ’Arfatah. The rest become Muslims. 

Demons play a considerable part in Firdausi’s Shah Namah. In 
the very commencement of that somewhat tedious poem we learn 
how a certain king of the Arabs named Mardas fell into a pit, like 
that made for the capture of elephants, by the device of Iblis, and 
died. Zahhac—which being interpreted is a great laugher—a king 
of the Peshdadian dynasty proverbial for hiscruelty, succeeded Mardés, 
and was approached by Iblis under the disguise of a cook. Iblis 
indeed—an item for vegetarians— is supposed to have been the first 
introducer of the eating of animal food. He prepared on a day the 
back of a calf for Zahhdc, and seasoned it with saffron and rose water 
and old wine and musk. Zahkhdc was delighted with his repast, and 
offered to grant the demon cook whatever he should desire. Iblis 
asked for one kiss on each of the King’s shoulders. After his kisses, 
Iblis vanished, but serpents sprang up where his mouth had been. 
It was useless to cut them off, they sprang up again like the heads 
of the hydra. The only remedy was to give them the brains of men 
to eat, which food Iblis in another shape told the King would make 
them die. Now the object of the devil in this business, says the 
historian, was to dispeople the world. 

The poets deal both with devils and with hell, according to their 
wonted poetic licence of irreverence. In the Béstdn of Sadi we read 
that the key of the door of Dozakh is the prayer which is made long 
in the eyes of men. ‘If, says the poet, ‘ your way tends anywhere 
but to God, your prayer carpet will be spread for you in the fire.’ 
The quickness of the passage from life to hell is thus shown by the 
same author. A man of black deeds fell from a ladder. ‘I heard 
that with a breath he gave up his soul to God.’ His son took to 
weeping for some days, and then for some days to sitting in the 
society of his friends. He saw his father in a dream, and asked con- 
cerning his state. ‘How,’ inquired he, ‘did you escape from the 
resurrection and the interrogation?’ He replied, ‘O my son! ask 
not my story. Straight down from my ladder, I fell into Dozakh.’ 
In the Gulistdm one of the pious ones sees in his dream a king in 
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paradise and a holy man in the fire. ‘ What is the reason,’ he asked, 
‘of the ascending steps of the former and of the descending steps of 
the latter?’ It was replied to him by a voice from heaven, ‘ The 
King, through his devotion to Darwishes,’ is in paradise, but the holy 
man, through his association with kings, is in hell.’ 

In one of the pretty jests in the sixth Kitchen-garden of the Baha- 
ristan of the Persian poet Jami, we find two rival bards seated together 
at one table, and anxiously expecting the cooling of a mess of honey, 
flour, and water, known as Pdliidah. To while away the time, one of 
them remarks on the hotness of the dish. ‘ It is,’ he says, ‘ hotter than 
that boiling water, and that ghassdk which you will taste to-morrow in 
hell.” Quoth the other, in answer, ‘Sing but over it one of your | 
batts [ pieces of poetry |,and with that air you will obtain relief for your- 
self and others.’ And he added the following, expressed poetically in 
the originalas a strophe, ‘If you were to write one hemistich of your 
chilly verse on the door of Dozakh, it would take away all the heat 
from the fire of hell, and change its boiling water into the coldness 
of ice.’ 

In the well-known Persian book, the Dabistan, or Writing School, 
of uncertain authorship, but attributed to the Shaikh Muhammad 
Muhsin of Cashmir,'’ surnamed Fani, or the Perishable, a book of 
which Sir William Jones said some hundred years ago it ‘contained 
more recondite learning, more entertaining history, more beautiful 
poetry, more ingenuity and wit, more blasphemy and indecency,’ 
than he ever saw collected in a single volume, may be found the 
dogmas of twelve religions with their sects. The five great religions, 
according to Fani, are the Hindu, Persian, Hebrew, Christian, and 
Musulman. ‘ What,’ he asks, ‘is the belief of the Muslim philosopher, 
the Arabic Hakim, or Persian Zirdc, about hell?’ ‘It is,’ he answers, 
‘elemental nature.’ Another opinion explains the seven gates of the 
seven capital sins, or of the principal members of the human body, 
which are the instruments of sin. ‘You have seven gates in your 
body,’ says a Persian poet, ‘ but the soul has fastened them with seven 
locks. The keys of these locks are in your hand. Take care not 
to open them to your own detriment.’ 

Féni connects the bridge Sirdt with the mean of the Aristotelian 
ethics. The same euemeristic explanation is presented in the 
Akhlék-i-Jalali of the Fakir Jani Muhammad As’ad, in the section 
treating of vices, where Hell, on the contrary, is said to be a type of 
extremes. Perhaps the same philosophy is to be found in Christ's 
expression, ‘Strait is the gate and narrow is the way which leadeth 
unto life, and few there be that find it;’ and in the second book of 
Esdras, in that city of which the ‘entrance is narrow and set in a 
dangerous place to fall, like as if there were a fire on the right hand, 
and on the left deep water, and one only path between them both, so 
small that there could but one man go there at once,’ 
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Islam, like Christianity, is divided into various sects, which are 
far from agreeing in their opinions of hell. According to ’Abd 
Allah Ibn Mas’id, the Prophet on one occasion drew a straight line 
and said,‘ This is the way of God ;’ then he drew all sorts of lines 
on the right and on the left of this line, and said, ‘These are 
ways in every one of which lurks a seductive devil.’ According 
to Abd Allah Ibn ’Amr, the Prophet said, ‘Truly the children of 
Israel were divided into seventy-two sects, but the Muslims will be 
divided into seventy-three, and all of them will be in the fire save 
one only.’ They asked, ‘ Which one is that, O Prophet of God?’ He 
answered, ‘That with which I and my companions are concerned.” 
According to another tradition they asked ‘ On which shall the sun of 
salvation shine?’ and Muhammad answered, ‘ On the people of the 
Sunnah.’ The Sunnis are the orthodox Muslims, who hold the 
traditions of the Prophet as supplementary to the Kurén and are 
opposed to the heretical Shi’ahs, or dissidents, the followers of ’Ali, 
destined, as the Sunnis suppose, to damnation, in much the same 
fashion as the Catholics to the Protestants. The Suwznis interpret 
the Kurén literally, the Shi’ahs figuratively. The former wash from 
the elbow to the fingers, the latter from the fingers to the elbow. 

The Prophet appears in the tradition to have fixed the number 
seventy-three, from the Jewish seventy-two, which in its turn may 
have been derived from the seventy-one attributed to the Christians, 
originating perhaps in the seventy of the Magians. The Firdk, or 
sects of Islam, are now many more than the number mentioned by 
Muhammad. It has been even said—but God is all-knowing—that 
they exceed those of the Christian religion. The Swnnis call them- 
selves the Ndjiyah, or the Saved, or the Predestined, or the Elect ; but 
most of the other sects do likewise. The speculations of some of 
these are sufficiently daring. For instance, the Maiminiyah hold 
belief in the unseen to be absurd ; the Th’alabiyah hold with Epicurus 
that God is as careless of the deeds of men as one asleep; the Shaitani- 
yah deny Satan’s personality ; the Thanawiyah hold with the Magi 
the existence of two eternal and contrary principles; the Zanddiki- 
yah, or Sadducees, maintain the world to be everlasting, and deny the 
day of judgment ; and the Ta’tiliyah, or the Indifferent, not atheists 
as sometimes supposed, hold the Deity, if Deity there be, inaccessible 
to human intelligence. 

Of heretics, in the matter of hell, the Waridiyah say that those 
who enter the fire will never escape, but no Muwmin, or believer, will 
ever enter ; the Jabdiyah, that even believers, if committing heinous 
crimes, of which they die unrepentant, will not only enter hell, but 
remain therein always. The Hamziyah, a sect by some identified 
with the Druses of Lebanon, place, like the Khalifiyah, the children 
of unbelievers in the fire, while the ’Ajaridiyah affirm they will inherit 
paradise. The Khatdébiyah consider hell to be the pain and agony of 
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the world, and the Mansiiriyah declare it is only another name for Abi 
Bakr. The Jahmiyah, who deny power in man either efficacious or 
acquisitive, looking on him in the light of a fossil, say with the 
Féniyah and the Harkiyah, that hell, like paradise, after its people 
have entered it, will be annihilated and nothing left save God. They 
explain the ‘dwelling for ever therein’ as an hyperbole and compare 
with it ‘May the King live for ever.’ The Jdhathiyah accord to 
the fire a magnetic virtue, by which it draws its own folk to itself, 
.and stands in no need of any Zabdniyah to cast them therein; and 
the Jahriyah say that the natures of the damned and the fire will 
in the end become one and the same. 

The leading Islamitic heresies have been fully treated in the - 
Sharh al-Muwakif of Jurjéni, whose work is not only a treatise on 
scholastic theology, ’J/m al-Kalam, or the Knowledge of the Word, but 
on metaphysics. Jurjéni divides the heretical tree into eight princi- 
pal branches, assigning the honour of the first branch to the sect called 
Mwtuziliyah. Early in the second century of the Hijrah a certain 
Wasil Ibn ’At4, the inventor of scholastic Muhammadan divinity, 
seceded from the orthodox faith, and his followers, called after him the 
Separatists, or we may say the Pharisees, rose up, the Freethinkers of 
Islam. The Mw’taziliyah are subdivided into some score of persua- 
sions. Among their schismatic peculiarities are their rejection 
of the Su’al Kabr,in which they agree with the Kabriyah, of 
Mizdan and of Siradt. With regard to the Balance, they say that the 
qualities of lightness and heaviness cannot be attributed to actions 
which are accidents, and that the Kurdn, in speaking of scales, intended 
only to express in a figurative way an exact dispensation of perfect 
justice. Of the Bridge they say that the walking over it would bea 
trouble and anxiety to the true believers, and such there is not for them. 
They explain away devils as unruly men, and think the very wicked 
Muslim may remain in hell for ever, though his punishment therein 
will be less than that of an infidel. A curious notion of theirs is that 
the Kur4n is a body convertible now into a man, now into a woman, 
and now into a beast. 

It must not, however, be supposed that all these heresies have been 
allowed to rest unanswered. On the contrary, they have one and all 
been upset and demolished as completely and satisfactorily as the idle 
<juips and quirks of agnostic writers by our own able divines. This 
article may fitly conclude with the rebuke given by al-Ghazz4li to such 
as with the Persian nobleman scoffed at the Sw’él Kabr. This profane 
person stuffed the mouth of his dead groom with dry grain, and, 
opening his grave some time after, found the grain still in his mouth. 
‘So it is clear,’ he said, ‘ that he never replied to the Inquisitors.’ To 
those who wonder how it is that the howls of the corpse are not heard, 
al-Ghazzli replies that in like manner, when Gabriel spake to Muham- 
mad, none save the Prophet heard his voice. To those who object 
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the bodies of people on crosses, or in the bowels of wild beasts, or burnt 
and dispersed in air, he replies that certain parts of these bodies yet 
remain, intended by God’s power to preserve sensation. And in the 
Muwéakif it is said that it is not remote from reason that life should 
he restored to particles carried away by the wind, or at the least to 
some of these, and though this be contrary to custom, yet violations 
of customs are not impossible to God. With regard to the Tannin, 
al-Ghazzéli supposes their number to equal that of human vices ; the 
worst of these being the dragons, the least the scorpions, and those 
in the mean the serpents. Nor are these beasts to be perceived by 
mortal eyes ; they differ from ordinary reptiles as angels from men ; 
they are of a stronger kind, and their bite is felt by another sense— 
he who denies them or derides them is ignorant of the marvellous ways 
of Providence. In fine, says this apologist, few indeed can understand 
this matter. I therefore advise you to be rather solicitous to avoid 
the torment, than curious to investigate its nature. For if you 
neglect the former and busy yourselves only about the latter, you will 
be like him whom the Sultan took and cast into prison, promising to 
him the cutting off of his hand and his noseonthe morrow. Where- 
upon that foolish one occupied the whole night in meditation whether 
this should be done with a knife, or with a sword, or with a razor, and 
never considered at all how he might best escape, which, as the Aral 
historian concludes, was the extreme of stupidity. 


JAMES MEw. 





THE PARTISANS OF THE WILD WOMEN 


To all movements, wise or foolish, flock the two classes of followers— 
the sincerely convinced and the insincerely affiliated; those who 
think they are helping to establish the law of righteousness on this 
earth, and those who see nothing but their own advantage in a general 
‘stramash,’ when they may pick up some pieces in the scramble. — It 
has always been so, and, pending the arrival of the Millennium, always 
will be so. Wherefore, following the universal law, we find in the 
new school of Wild Women both preusx chevaliers and despicable camp- 
followers—partisans sincerely believing in the merit of the cause 
to which they have devoted themselves, and partisans who, with 
tongue stuck into cheek, believe they can make a good thing for 
themselves out of it ; and who but a fool thinks of aught else ? 

For the former of these partisans we have only moral respect in 
spite of strong intellectual deprecation. We think them mistaken, 
but we know them to be sincere. We question their taste, deplore 
their sympathies, and wish they could, or would, see farther ahead’; 
but we honour their motives and confess their integrity. Still, how 
much soever we may respect them as individuals, we cannot shut our 
eyes to the fact that they are doing their best to bring about one of 
the greatest social and national disasters that could befall us. © Dazzled 
by the rainbows in the spray, fascinated by that long shining strip 
in the far distance, they havezdetermined to shoot Niagara for the 
problematical gain to be found—After. We who do not believe in the 
wisdom of shooting Niagara, and who foresee the wreck of that After, 
we would hold them back if we could, as we would hold back dream- 
ing pilots and visionary engine-drivers. All the same for them- 
selves personally, of pure intention and absolute sincerity as they are, 
we have only moral respect as we say, while opposing them inch’ by 
inch on the practical grounds of expediency. 

As men, these sincerely convinced partisans are full of lofty theories 
and noble feeling. They press into the service of modern life, for 
womanhood in the abstract “and concrete alike, the old sentiment 
of chivalrous devotion reserved for ,the lady of rank, honour, and 
repute. They add to this old chivalrous and circumscribed devotion 
that generous kind of manly toleration which holds that women should 
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be allowed to do as they like, partly because, being so universally good, 
they are sure never to wish to do what they ought not—partly because, 
as the weaker sex, their going wrong does not really so much signify, 
seeing that the men being the stronger can always put things right 
when necessary. Or they hold that the law of abstract justice should 
override the wisdom of experience, and that if a thing can be proved 
right by algebraic formulas it is therefore practicable and imperative. 
These are the good men who believe in the Wild Women ; who even 
deny that they are wild at all; who think that all things are right or 
wrong in themselves, not in their application, and who thus cannot 
for the life of them find a sex in morals, in decencies, in habits, in 
spheres of action. 

As women, the non-aggressive partisans of their wild sisters 
firmly believe in the coincidence of the reign of righteousness with 
the supremacy of their own sex. Sheltered and innocent, they know 
nothing of life as it is ; and their credulity is in exact ratio with their 
‘ignorance. When the crafty leaders tell them tales of impossible 
oppression of women by men, they accept things as they hear them ; 
and the traditjonal grain of salt is far to seek and unremembered. 
Any unprejudiced person who has attended certain women’s meetings, 
where the bold undertake to enlighten the timid, can testify to the 
astounding falsehoods given out as gospel truths—has heard the ex- 
traordinary statements offered as proved facts and swallowed whole 
without straining. One of these lady orators even went so far as to 
paraphrase clauses in Acts of Parliament which do not exist, giving 
facts and figures not to be found out of dreamland. The conversation 
of one of these good women after she has been primed by a Wild 
sister takes you into a kind of kingdom of the gnomes, where ex- 
perience and common sense have no holding, and where life is ordered 
on lines different from those we know of in this world of ours beneath 
the moon. The wife of a man whom she loves and in whom she 
trusts with reason, the mother of sons of whom she is justly proud, 
she yet believes in a monstrous world of organised masculine iniquity 
which could not exist in a civilised society. To strengthen the hands 
of the Wild Women who terrify her imagination with their hideous 
fairy tales, and who assure her that woman’s suffrage and woman’s 
#¢upremacy would remedy these awful evils out of hand, is therefore 
the same to her as strengthening the hands of justice and defending 
the cause of virtue. It is helping saints and martyrs against the 
brutal dominion of sinners and executioners. 

These good women of large hearts and small experience—of insati- 
able credulity because of unfathomable ignorance—see no reason why 
the moral ideal should not be established forthwith. Their first word 
is: ‘ The Government ought to interfere.’ To make man moral by Act 
of Parliament seems to them the easiest thing in the world; and if 
woman had the casting vote it would be so. Do not the Wild Women 
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assert now, as in the days of Aristophanes, that female suffrage would 
put right all that is now wrong, and straighten out the crooked roads 
everywhere? And are not these innocents the mere echoes of those 
brave words? Poor lambs! their bell-wethers are of a queer breed! 

For none of those sincerely converted partisans can we find a hard 
word or a disrespectful thought. We look on them as dupes fatally 
deluded, or as zealots still more fatally mistaken ; but to wish to open: 
their eyes is not to strike them in the face. That may be reserved 
for the wilfully mischievous who advocate general disorder for their 
own advantage—the selfish wreckers who, by false lights promising 
safe harbourage, would bring the good ship on to the rocks, for the 
private gain to be had in the general loss. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about certain unworthy par- 
tisans of the Wild Women is their total want of intellectual dignity. 
Smart and ready, with hardihood of attack and fluency of speech, they 
are substantially ignorant of all that makes a man valuable as a 
thinker. They know nothing from the root upwards, or the seeding 
which follows the flower. Their criticisms are never beyond the range 
of the intelligent schoolboy cocksure of himself and everything beside. 
Problems which are insurmountable to others they clear at a hop, 
skip, and a jump; and no eventuality frightens them, because they 
shut their eyes and will not see. The advocates of disorder, disobedi- 
ence, irreverence, and the emancipation of youth from the need of 
guidance as well as that of woman from the burden of their duties, 
they are no more able than women themselves to forecast the practical 
results of their own theories. Like the Wild Women whose claims 
they advocate, they are hysterically susceptible to outside influences ; 
they prefer emotion to reason; they champion the individual -as 
against the law and the community; they like faith better than 
demonstration. All these, the characteristics of women, are the 
characteristics also of certain of these mentally unsexed partisans— 
those who applaud the Wild sort to the echo, and would give them 
dominion over the political as well as the social and domestic worlds. 

When these partisans are men of low birth and large ambition, they 
are wise enough to know that the drawing-rooms of society will remain 
for ever shut to them unless they can open them by the magic formula 
of a Cause. Also they are wise enough to know that women only have 
the key to those closed doors. If they wish to enter, they must 
do so by the help of women. Men are of no good. To take up, 
then, the Woman’s Cause, as it is called—to advocate identity of 
function, occupation, responsibility with men—to flatter her vanity by 
preaching the supremacy of woman—to minister to her weaknesses and 
feed the ignorance of the sex—all this is ‘ good business’ for those 
political incendiaries, who do not care whose house they burn down if 
they may but roast their own chestnuts in the embers. Patrons of 
charming young murdresses, adultresses, adventuresses, they are the 
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vilifiers of all women who belong to the older-fashioned school ; and 
the very sins they condone in one who has no political standing they 
make inexpiable offences in those who have, if that standing is contrary 
to their own. Their chivalry goes no deeper than their learning, and 
neither is thicker than the collodion film on a photographic plate. 
To come to the Tartar in the Russian, you must scratch harder than 
is necessary to find the ruffian in the pseudo-knight of certain of these 
partisans. The one thing they cannot brook is opposition ; and the 
generous allowance of differences is the large grace of God to which 
they cannot attain. We have only to read their utterances in their 
chosen organs to judge for ourselves of the small spite, the dishonest 
interpretation, the reckless assertion and the purely feminine habit of 
‘ nagging ’ which pervades the whole mind and words of these partisans 
and echoes of the Wild Women of the day. 

In politics, in morals, in taste, they are equally examples of what 
to avoid. Whatever tells against the dignity and integrity of our 
empire they advocate. They eulogise and uphold the pronounced 
enemies of our country. They would give the keys of our foreign 
possessions into the hands of Russia or of France ; they brand patriot- 
ism as jingoism ; and they teach all who will listen to them to break 
the laws, to despise our national institutions, to ridicule our national 
traditions, to dishonour our national flag. Cowards to pain, they 
prefer dishonour to war ; and the price they would pay for peace would 
include the surrender of all that a manly people holds dear. They 
hate nothing so much as a resolute Government prepared to maintain 
the English name and prestige at all hazards; and to turn the other 
cheek to the smiter costs them no effort in foreign policy. 

At home they incite to “nsubordination, and make grievances 
which no one but themselves 1aew existed. They are like Samson’s 
foxes among the standing corn; and the monkeyfied lads who put 
iron bars across the rail for the fun of the spill have about as much 
sense of responsibility as they. When punishment falls on the evil- 
doer, they fill heaven and earth with their howls for pardon and their 
cries‘of indignation against official severity. On the other hand, a 
mistake made by a policeman or a magistrate is treated as acrime for 
which hanging without benefit of clergy would be too good. The 
policeman and the magistrate represent law, order, the decency of 
restraint, ‘the repression of individual fancy for the good of the 
general public ; and our hysterical partisans of the Wild Women they 
resemble and have helped to create are dead against all these things. 
Their newspaper articles are prolonged screeches, and one reads them 
with a feeling of amazement at the profundity of the depth to which 
the journalistic partisan can sink. 

In morality they follow on the same track. Their morals are the 
morals of women, not of men, The grand and heroic virtues of 
masculine men—like the Stoics say, when Stoicism meant self-control 
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and public virtue—these virtues are nowhere with them, while high- 
falutin’ fanfaronnades or noisy declamations bear awaythe palm. They 
shrink from all these Stoical virtues, call them cold and hard, 
materialistic and final ; while indiscriminate pity, enthusiastic credu- 
lity, spiritual and religious crazes of every kind and description, or 
impossible philanthropy and the idealisation of masculine chastity, 
overshadow all the rest. How should it not be so? Affiliated to the 
Wild Women and their cause, they are themselves like women in 
all essentials of mind and character. 

But with their loud-voiced pleas for an ideal purity of life 
is mixed a strangely suggestive pruriency of imagination that 
also belongs to the réle. Their advocacy of women is personal 
not circumstantial; and the dullest reader cannot miss the run- 
ning commentary set between the lines. It is not the thing done, 
but the sex of the executant, which excites these lopsided ad- 
mirers; and that fact of sex determines their admiration. There 
is a certain immodesty in the applause with which they greet any- 
thing said or done by a woman—of the kind they uphold—which 
revolts the sober thinker. They do not see that in this indiscrimi- 
nate applause lies their confession of feminine inferiority, such as 
the true respecters of women, who believe in differences not identity, 
never make. If these hysterical partisans of the Wild Women really 
believed in the mental equality of the sexes, in the identity of 
direction and the equipoise of brain power, they would not screech so 
loudly over every second-rate achievement of a woman, because it was 
a woman who did it. Where women are confessedly equal or even 


superior to men, as on the stage—as actresses, dancers, singers—their 


sex is not paraded as part of the meed for praise. They are 
applauded, not because being women they have done something more 
or less meritorious, but because they are artists and perfect in their 
work. Their success is not flung as a defiance, nor used to give point 
to a sneer. They are supreme as workers; and -no one feels that a 
sex victory has been gained because no one feels that there was any 
sex contest. The worth of the artist gains the applause, and sex does 
not count, save in the case of personal beauty, which naturally 
enhances the charm of artistic merit. 

3ut indeed the praise of these thick and thin partisans does not 
count for much in the way of honour. When we see what manner of 
women it is they so often uphold, we may well shut their flaunting 
libro doro, and refuse our own homage to the names inscribed 
therein. 

Nor can we agree with one of the grand points of their moral 
scheme—that which makes the frailty of women the sin of men 
throwing the responsibility of the fault on to the shoulders of men, 
rather than leaving it where it has ever been and ought to be—with 
the women themselves. One of the Wild sort, the other day, speaking 
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of the fit punishment of sin, maintained the now familiar thesis of 
men’s responsibility, which would never be rightly apportioned until 
women had the vote. With all our heart and soul and strength we 
combat this, save in exceptional cases of rare turpitude. As a rule, 
women are responsible for themselves. While they are young and 
ignorant they ought to be guarded by their elders. When they are 
of full age and know what they are about, they have no need of pro- 
tection, and are self-seduced quite as much as betrayed. Before 
that age of maturity and knowledge, the girl ought to be under the 
guardianship of her mother, or that mother’s representative. If 
women choose to let their young daughters run loose—if they give 
them the key of the fields and the liberty of the streets—if they let 
them live alone in lodgings, read improper books, study from the 
nude with young men of their own age or older—learn pathology 
and anatomy with young men of their own age or older,—if they allow 
them to fling off all allegiance to feminine restraints, all respect for 
authority and to be unguarded and ungoverned, they and they alone 
are to blame. They know the dangers of life, and from what girls 
ought to be protected. If they disregard the wisdom of experience, 
on whose soul lies the sin? On those whose nature it is to seek and 
have where they can, or on those whose duty it is to defend and 
deny? Is the wolf to blame who passes through the open fence into 
the fold ? or is it the shepherd, by whose negligence that fence is left 
free to the marauder—that helpless flock is left unguarded? This 
attempt to fasten on men the responsibility which belongs to women 
is cowardly, insincere, and selfish. There may be instances where 
the man is alone to blame, and where he deserves to be shot for 
his crime, but in the large majority of cases the woman is respon- 
sible for herself, and the mother is responsible for her daughter. 
And we hold that this is a more wholesome apportionment than to 
affix the responsibility of woman’s virtue on men and take it fron» 
the women themselves. This, too, in the face cf this much-desired 
political responsibility, which the best women do not want, and the 
majority would not know how to use if they had it! 

The taste of these partisans is as queer as their morality and 
as doubtful as their politics. If a woman does anything specially 
unfeminine and ugly, the hysterical press breaks forth intoa hymn of 
praise which takes away one’s breath. A woman who smokes ir 
public and where she is forbidden, who dresses in knickerbockers or 
a boy’s suit, who trails about in tigerskins, who flouts conventiona? 
decencies and offends against all the canons of good taste, that 
woman is pronounced ‘ charming,’ and the able editor turns on one of 
his young lions to write her eulogium and celebrate her extravagance- 
To ensure the good word of the hysterical press a woman need only 
kick over the traces either in manners or morals. She is then sure 
of her trumpeter. Gratuitous advertisement is given to the adven- 
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turess who seeks to make capital of her shame. A flaming review 
records the appearance of a book of travels of which the imaginative 
superstructure bears the same proportion to the substratum of fact 
as Falstaff’s intolerable deal of sack bore to his one halfpenny-worth 
of bread. A vain and restless ‘explorer’ who has done no kind of 
good to anyone, and who has merely given worlds of trouble to every- 
one concerned, receives the honour due to serious exploration and 
important discovery. And so on through the whole list of feminine 
follies and escapades. The less lovely the thing, the more ardently it 
is celebrated by the men whose main endeavour in this direction is to 
destroy the old ideals, and to substitute for the beautiful women of 
history and fiction the swaggering Wild Women of the present craze. - 
The truth is simply this—the unsexed woman pleases the unsexed’ 
man. This is not the only age in which carpet knights and amazons 
have made a sectional amalgam wherein is neither wholesomeness nor 
beauty. The thing is a physiological fact as intelligible as it is 
absolute. Domineering women choose effeminate men whom they 
can rule at will. Effeminate men fall back on resolute and energetic 
women. 

Few women are large-minded enough to prefer knowledge to 
sentiment. The cold light of reason blinds and terrifies them; and 
things which they do not care to know they would forbid others to 
learn, if they had the power of the veto. They would confine the area 
of men’s excursions to the limits of their own ; and such conditions of 
the masculine life as they did not care to adopt they would forbid men 
to practise. We have hada notable instance of this mental absolutism 
of late, at the death of one of our most learned scholars and frank 
agnostics. He was no sooner dead than his widow surrounded him 
with the emblems and rites of her own faith—which was not his. 
She did not shrink from inflicting this dishonour on the memory of 
the man who had systematically preached a doctrine so adverse to 
her own. She cared nothing for the integrity of the life she thus 
stultified—nothing for the grandeur of the intellect she thus belittled. 
What she thought right, that she determined he should be made 
to share, now that she was absolute and he was only one of the 
strengthless dead ; and she would not see the pitiful discredit she 
thus cast on the name and memory of the man she professed to love. 

Impatience with what is wrong, but, as things are and under this 
dispensation, with what is unavoidable, makes a Wild Woman wher 
predominant one of the most autocratic of all the tyrants of the race. 
The better she is in herself, the more arbitrary she is in her enact- 
ments. What cannot be reformed out of hand she would destroy 
at a moment’s notice. The American temperance women wreck the 
grogshops as they stand; and their partisans over here follow suit so 
far as they can. 

But indeed the simplicity of these partisans of the Wild Women 
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is one of the most remarkable things in the whole matter. A journal 
specially devoted to this crook-backed cause prints a letter from a 
young man whose ignorance it would seem to make the measure of 
other folks’ knowledge. This young man innocently questions the 
truth of those acts of smoking, shooting, horse-racing, and other un- 
lovely things attributed tothe Wild sect. He has never seen the like, 
he says ; ergo, he does not believe in the existence of what he does 
not know. This letter was in the paper which went into cheap 
raptures over the dainty cigarettes, toasts, and after-dinner speeches 
of a set of dining women; which spoke of the ‘ charmingly unconven- 
tional’ aspect of the young lady setting forth to fish or shoot in 
knickerbockers, with a cigarette in her mouth; which recorded the 
fact that two young American women were arrested for having con- 
cealed about them in a proclaimed district, the one a seven-chambered 
and the other a five-chambered revolver, with ammunition; and 
which celebrates with a beating of its tomtoms and a braying of its 
cow-horns all and sundry who go off the beaten track of womanly 
modesty and reserve. 

To keep the balance even, we do not remember to have seen from 
these partisans of the Wild Women any characteristically enthusiastic 
laudation of the quiet workers who content themselves with doing 
good work of a non-glaring kind—work that merely advances our 
knowledge in certain directions, and that raises all with whom it is 
associated. Perhaps we may say, the saints be praised in that it 
escapes the damage done by the advocacy of the Wild Woman’s 
partisans! We will give tothese restless wild creatures all the honour 
to which they are entitled for their mischievous interference in poli- 
ties, their useless tramps abroad—which are only self-advertisements 
and which do not add a line to our knowledge of men or countries, 
their platform speeches and stump oratory which darken counsel and 
confuse plain issues. Such credit as is to be scraped out of these 
things let them enjoy. But to that entomologist whose knowledge is 
such a boon to agriculture; that astronomer who popularises things 
remote and celestial; that naturalist who does the same by the 
living world for her youthful readers; that Grecian scholar who 
lectures with so much skill and learning; that patroness of good 
needlework’; that creator of a new school of embroidery ; that Lake-side 
founder of art schools and patroness of the linen industry—to all of 
these and many more of the same kind we pay the hearty and reverent 
homage due to thoroughness of achievement, modesty of method, and 
practical usefulness of aim. These are the women who keep the 
world of feminine activities pure and sweet. For the others—plat- 
forms, committee-rooms, knickerbockers, cowhides and all—we can 
neither give praise nor find hope of profit. 

The new school of Liberals from which the most uncompromising 
partisans of the Wild Woman are drawn make those who belonged to 
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the older school anxiously reconsider their principles—yet more 
anxiously examine their position. To what is this new liberalism 
tending? To universal topsyturvydom and as universal licence? It 
would seem so. If we contrast the Radical penny paper with the 
older journals, we see the decadence, not only of style, but of thought 
and principle, which this new ideal of womanhood, this new standard 
of decency has brought about. The degradation of men, that so the 
apotheosis of undesirable women may be more surely accomplished, is 
one of these steps downward. The emancipation of youth and ignorance 
from the control of age and knowledge, and the coachmanship of so 
many Phaétons, set on guiding the chariot of the sun, is another. The 
complacent advocacy of self-will, vanity, restlessness; the want of | 
reverence for what is established and of good repute—what has been hal- 
lowed by time and proved by trial—with the helping hand given to all 
that is new, fanciful, crazy, iconoclastic; the loosening of restraining 
bonds; the repudiation of engagements; the contempt for law; the 
destruction of discipline; the preference of minorities and their fads 
over the claims of majorities and the general good—these are just a 
few of the fruits to be gathered from the upas-tree which some of 
the Radical journals so diligently seek to plant. And more than 
one of the older Liberals, with the definite aims of their own youth- 
ful aspirations happily accomplished, stand aghast at the programme 
of iawlessness and disorder, of revolutionary extravagance, to which the 
later school has committed itself. How far is this sincere? How far 
is it a consideration of pence and profit, and what will best sell the 
edition whereof the buyers and patrons are the unsatisfied and the 
idle, being also the desirous and the ambitious? In either case, 
sincere or calculated, it is a proof of moral crookedness and intellectual 
blindness which bode ill to the country should they get the better of 
straight ways and clear sight. 

Impatient of rebuke, of opposition, of reasonable advice, these 
partisans, like the Wild Women they champion, show only disrespect to 
one who runs counter to their craze, no matter how worthy he may 
be of honour and attention. Let anyone commend to these female 
runagates quietness, duty, home-staying, and the whole cohort of 
Wild Women is like an angry beehive which a rough hand has dis- 
turbed. They care nothing for home ; quietness is abhorrent to them ; 
duty went out with their grandmothers’ caps and mittens. They 
will not hear of differences in virtues, in functions, in duties, in 
spheres. They do not even honour those of their own sex who do 
good work quietly, without tomtoms or cow-horns to call attention 
to their feats. They think them spiritless, and for a very little 
would brand them as slaves too deeply degraded by slavery to wish 
for freedom—as squaws whose mission it is to serve the braves and 
take their leavings with humility. They have lost all respect for the 
old ideal of womanhood, as they have lost the wish to realise that 
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ideal. They repudiate the charm which gives them influence, and 
stretch out their hands for the rod of direct power which would 
turn into a serpent if they had it. And their partisans encourage 
them with voice and hand, and urge them on to ever fresh outbreaks 
and more monstrous demands. 

The whole thing is an epidemic of vanity and restlessness—a 
disease as marked as measles or small-pox. Let that be clearly 
understood. Hereafter this outbreak will stand in history as an 
instance of national sickness, of moral decadence, of social disorder. 
Things repeat themselves, and the Revolt of Women has been 
seen in the world before now. We have no hope of those who 
are already committed to this subversive movement. It takes courage 
of a different kind from theirs to acknowledge a mistake. But 
we may influence some of the younger, hesitating on the brink. 
Would that they would draw back from the fatal plunge while yet 
there is time! Would that they could be made to see clearly the 
folly of their demands and the evil that would come on their attain- 
ment! The way of escape is still open to them. In a short time 
they will have become as hardened as their leaders, and too deeply 
committed to turn back. Then repentance and restoration will be 
impossible. 

E. Lynn Linton. 
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SOME SOCIAL CHANGES IN FIFTY YEARS 


THE amount of interest to others involved in a personal retrospect of 
the past is always problematical ; but these last sped fifty years have 
left their impress so strongly upon men and manners, things ani- 
mate and inanimate, and indeed the whole length and breadth of our 
land, that without venturing into the mystic realms of science, or 
straying on the overtrodden ground of politics, it may perhaps not be 
an absolute waste of time to while away an odd moment in tracing 
a few salient, if not highly important, features of the changes in 
daily habits, affecting to some extent all classes, within their lapse. 

In our public thoroughfares the enormous shop fronts of plate 
glass, with their attractive exhibitions by day, and the incalculably 
improved lighting of shops, streets and houses by night, would 
probably be the first points to strike the eye of one permitted, after 
a sojourn of fifty years in the regions of Hades, to return to us for a 
brief earthly survey; to these, if the eye were really observant, 
would be added the comparative disappearance from all crowds of 
faces disfigured by smallpox seams. But against these inestimable 
benefits must, I fear, be set the increase of spectacle-wearers, and 
other indications of a decidedly lcwer sight average. How far this 
lowered average is to be traced to the substitution in most houses of 
gas flare for the softer lights of candles and lamps let scientists 
decide ; but the evil seems perceptibly increasing among all ages, 
and the now general addition of electric light in our dwelling-houses 
does not appear calculated to exercise a counteracting tendency. 

As to the vehicles which filled the streets fifty years ago, the 
now universal occupant of a coach-house—the brougham—had not 
yet been brought over from France (where it was known as a ‘ demie 
fortune ’) by the celebrated ex-chancellor to whom it owes its English 
designation, and who, on importing his own specimen, decorated it 
below the coronet with so gigantic an initial as to provoke the caustic 
epigram of ‘the B. without and the wasp within.’ Of course, our 
fast flying hansoms and steady four-wheeled growlers were not 
then even imagined, the resources of hurried or wearied pedestrians 

being limited to either the jolting old hackney-coach, so well 
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described by ‘ Boz,’ or a peculiar-looking cabriolet for two fares, with 

the driver perched in a little exterior side seat in parallel line with 
them. Between these superannuated vehicles and the more civilised 
conveyances in which we rejoice there arose a short interregnum of 
the so-called ‘ pill-boxes,’ a species of covered inside car, with the 
Jehu well in front, and the door well at the rear; but the singular 
facility thus afforded to an agile and unscrupulous fare of escaping 
when near his destination, without pausing for the frivolous and 
vexatious ceremony of payment, soon closed the career of the pill- 
boxes on wheels. 

It is, perhaps, idle—or worse—to lament the decrease of mere 
luxurious pomp, but an inspection of the long lines of carriages of all 
kinds filing in slow procession to the Palace on drawing-room days 
brings vividly to the mind the trite saying that ‘quantity is not 
quality.’ Where, indeed, are now such resplendent coaches, chariots, 
and vis-d-vis as those of the Duke of Beaufort, Lords Chesterfield, 
Jersey, Craven, Wilton, Foley, and some others whose turns-out 
defied criticism in every detail, from the arched heads of the horses 
to the silken stockings of the footmen? One only thoroughly worthy 
rival and successor to them in our day can I cite in the perfectly 
appointed chariot and steeds that bore the Duke of Fife and his 
bride on their marriage-day from Buckingham Palace back to 
Marlborough House. 

Passing from the road to the rail, it is amusing to remember 
how, fifty years back, all the fine old Conservative, and in truth 
nearly all the good old Liberal landlords also, spent an immense 
amount of energy and determination in securing the remoteness of 
local railway stations from their ancestral homes and parks. Within 
a dozen years they displayed it quite as actively in achieving a 
diametrically opposite result, as the urgency of fresh fish supplies 
and other domestic exigencies grew prominently into notice. One 
detail, however, remains to be deplored—viz. the impossibility, gene- 
rally speaking, of bringing these newly-arisen stations at all into line 
with the original grand approaches of large country houses, in conse- 
quence of which visitors are habitually brought to the door by a 
more direct but rather sneaking side drive, ignoring altogether the 
great avenues of lime, elm, or beech along which it was the just 
pride of our forefathers to pass from the London-road lodge to their 
respective thresholds. But a far more tangible grievance than this 
somewhat fantastic evil lies in the palpable fact of the extent to 

which the happy hunting-grounds of one’s youth are becoming yearly 
more and evermore circumscribed by the progressive march of 
‘sleepers ’ and the increasing network of railway lines. 

When, fifty years ago, Louis Philippe filled the throne of France, 
his ambassador, the Marquis de St. Aulaire (a charming silver-haired 
specimen of the old Grand Seigneur type), dwelt at Hertford House, 
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in Manchester Square, not at Albert Gate, where the present domicile 
of the French Embassy, having, like its opposite neighbour, remained 
long untenanted after its erection, the two houses became known in 
society as ‘Gibraltar and Malta, which never will be taken.’ The 
explanation of these sobriquets was, however, frequently curtailed, 
whereby great and long was the mirth excited once at White’s by 
the naive exclamation of a popular and handsome rather than pre- 
ternaturally acute yoyng Guardsman: ‘ Well, hang me if I can see 
the fun of calling those houses Gibraltar and Malta because they 
can’t be let!’ That the schoolmaster was not as much abroad 
in the army in those days as he certainly is in ours was still further 
evinced by the same dashing hero, who, when shown on his way- 
through Aix-la-Chapelle the great historical monument of that town, 
burst forth on reading its inscription into the loud unsophisticated 
query : ‘ And pray who the something was Carolo Magno?’ Let me 
hasten to add that later on, in time of trial, this gallant officer 
responded, like his comrades, to the call of duty in camp and battle- 
field, showing himself no unworthy scion of a race well fitted to 
make their country ‘ glorious with their sword’ if not exactly ‘ famous 






















by their pen.’ 

The Aix-la-Chapelle monument with its inscription recalls to me 
some lines I once heard quoted at dinner as emanating from the pen 
of a distinguished judge, which lines, albeit not strictly relevant to 
my present subject, and founded, I imagine, upon a misconception, 
carry, I think, their own recommendation on the score of intrinsic 
merit. In the cathedral of one of our southern cities, the family 
monument of a ducal house is, I understand, inscribed ‘ Domus 
ultima’; the learned baron who visited the cathedral, taking ex¢ep- 
tion at, and probably misinterpreting the true sense of, this announce- 
ment, gave judgment thereupon in the following epigram :— 













Did he, who thus inscribed this wall, 
Not read or not believe St. Paul, 
Who said there is, where’er it stands, 
Another house, not made with hands ? 
Or must we gather from those words 
That house is not a House of Lords ? 














A forecast of the future and of the place to be one day filled by his 
son-in-law, both in the country and in that deprecated House of 
Lords, would possibly have modified the latent acerbity of this other- 
wise admirable sextain. 

The ‘ vicissitudes of White’s,’ with that dreaded hotbed of gossip, 
its bow window, past which no ‘lady of quality’ ever suffered her 
coachman after mid-day to drive her; the innumerable stories con- 
nected with its (rigidly exclusive) members, do not properly belong 
to these pages, but exception may perhaps be made in favour of the 
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reply of a noble lord, equally distinguished as a brilliant writer, and 
as what the French euphuistically term une jolie fourchette, who, 
when discovered by a friend enjoying alone his Christmas dinner 
with a fattened turkey before him, on being asked if he did not 
consider that rather a large order for one, answered effusively: ‘ Yes, 
it is; that’s the mischief; it ain’t enough for two, and it’s just too 
much for one!’ 

This characteristic remark, however, although not of a very recent 
past, does not reckon quite so far back asa fifty years’ stretch ; neither 
does the curious, yet, as the experience of all periods shows, by no 
means unique, episode of the frenzied notoriety suddenly attached by 
Society to Hudson the so-called Railway King, and his wife. The 
rage which prevailed through one London season for having very 
large entertainments graced by the presence of this essentially un- 
polished couple would appear simply incredible, had not social history 
in this, as in so many instances, repeated itself again and again. 
Countless, as may be supposed, and totally unleavened by good 
nature, were the anecdotes circulated in ridicule behind their backs, 
while from interested motives all honour was shown to the faces of 
this unsuspecting pair, and the lesson thus afforded of the meanness 
of human nature when permitted to break through the restraints of 
good breeding and good feeling was neither edifying at the time nor 
pleasing to recall. The most innocuous of these raccontars was, if I 
remember rightly, the account of poor Mrs. H. being lionised over 
the abode of a peer of high rank and shown the bust of Marcus Aurelius, 
on which she gazed with reverence, inquiring with bated breath ‘if 
that was the late Markiss ?’ 

This Marquis, his Marchioness, and their descendants in the next 
generation save one have now passed from us, and far indeed seems 
the memory of the delightful little dances which gathered together 
some two hundred of us, three or four times in the season, without 
precluding more gorgeous festivals, under the same hospitable roof. 
It is true that the discipline then exercised by chaperones was far 
more stringent than it has now grown to be, and after each dance 
the dutiful damsels submissively returned to the shelter of the 
maternal wings, sitting out on balconies being an undreamt-of 
enormity and sitting down at supper tables a physical impossibility ; 
‘but most hardships have their compensations, and if the oppor- 
tunities of téte-d-téte with fair Chloes were more restricted, they 
were assuredly grasped with more alacrity by their attentive 
Strephons. A partner too fine or too indolent to come in good time 
and bear his part bravely when arrived was an_ exceptional 
monstrosity ; by eleven o’clock musicians and dancers were well 
started, and until three, four, or five in the morning a popular 
maiden would be kept from all rest so long as her satin shoes and 
her strength held out. Moreover, that even in those fenced-in 
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grounds of propriety the herb o’ grace romance could flourish more 
luxuriantly than in the existing unguarded plains of free intercourse, 
who can dispute that has witnessed the vigorous pump-handlelike 
movement with wrists lifted to eyebrow level which constitutes a 
fin de siecle greeting, and called to mind how once upon a time, 
under the very gaze of the most rigid chaperon, a soft small hand 
might lie—inadvertently of course—for the millionth part of a 
second longer than necessary in a manly palm, and receive, almost 
unconsciously before withdrawal, the hundred-thousandth atom of a 
pressure! Even the lack, too, of supper seats did not militate 


against enjoyment so much as might be imagined, seeing that it 


effectually precluded the now frequent spectacle (if report speaks 
truly) of a series of small tables entirely monopolised by some 
dozen or so of ‘gilded youths’ to the neglect and disregard of all 
ladies’ requirements. 

With respect to the dinners of past days, the change is perhaps 
more strongly felt than easily described. During certain months of 
the year they abounded as ever in town, but the number of habitual 
guests was always in proportion to the dimensions of the table and 
room ; they belonged, as a rule, so much to the same set that, given 
the name of the host, one could to a great extent discount before- 
hand those of the diners, and the length of notice varied from eight 
to ten days. On particular occasions a fortnight was, with explana- 
tion, admissible, but an invitation at three or four weeks’ date would 
have been a solecism pure and unmitigated ; in fact, as somebody 
observed in discussing such a blunder perpetrated by a more zealous 
than discreet candidate for fame and fashion, ‘one would feel as if 
bidden to a Guildhall banquet and expect to be sent in with one’s 
wife!’ Again, as regards that sending in, the now arduous labours 
of a hostess on that score were non-existent, for nobody was sent 
in: the master of the house gave his arm to the proper person, and 
the other friends paired off unprompted without delay or difficulty, 
dropping at will into their seats at the dinner-table without the 
assistance or tyranny of inscribed cards. If in this proceeding the 
exact order of rank was not carefully observed no one took much 
account of the detail, seeing that in the prevailing intimacy it was 
a case (save for inward and unavowed predilections) of what the late 
Mr. Baring Wall—well known for his incisive little speeches delivered 
when ruffled in the gentlest manner—said of his friend’s crack 
covert-shooting, ‘so nice, you know, so very nice: no one place better 
than another!’ The material part of the banquet would not, it 
must be owned, bear comparison, save under the auspices of the 
Sefton, Granville, Wilton, Maxse, and one or two more cooks, with 
the cuisine of to-day, and the admirable practice of ceasing to load 
the table with massive silver dishes reeking of hot viands was only 
beginning to creep in, but the dinner hour was neither incon- 
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veniently early nor unreasonably late, and efforts were made to secure 
a fair amount of punctuality, except, perhaps, in the instances of 
irretrievable and privileged loiterers, such as Lord and Lady 
Palmerston. 

This name leads us naturally to that prominent feature of polite 
society for many years from nearly the middle of this century, which 
no retrospect, however cursory, could possibly overlook—namely, the 
salon, unrivalled then as now, in her own and in every country, of 
Viscountess Palmerston. To define all the elements of the success 
she achieved as a hostess would be difficult, and whether, if she were 
still with us, the same success could, even with the assistance of her 
high-bred, gracious manner, sunny countenance, and indefatigable 
energy, be again attained seems problematical, for her weekly throng 
to meet all the distinguished and desirable personages of the day was 
not a herd, and her highly cultivated, social pasture lands nourished 
singularly few tares among the wheat. Necessary limits do not 
allow even fleeting mention of most of the feminine celebrities to 
whom the Palmerstons were, as a graceless punster (referring to the 
family name) observed, unfailing ‘Temples of hospitality ;’ and of 
my own sex I will select but three or four for remark. The first in rank 
of these is the ex-Empress of the French, then Mlle. de Téba, who 
passing through town with her mother, Countess Montijo, on her way 
to that stay in Paris which shortly afterwards so changed and drama- 
tised her career, appeared at a Palmerstonian dinner and party a 
vision of peerless loveliness. The perfect proportions of her figure 

joined to the brilliant yet soft glow of her colouring, and the winning 
vivacity of her demeanour, rendered her in reality far more attractive 
than a renowned later beauty, who came over here in the days of the 
Second Empire, and about whom Society incontinently plunged into 
one of its periodical spasmodic phases of adoration—-I mean the 
Countess Castiglione. Undeniable as were the latter’s claims to 
much of the admiration so profusely tendered, they were, in the 
judgment of a sober-minded remnant, not a little marred by the 
palpable self-consciousness and worship of this ‘ Cynthia of the minute,’ 
' which extended to every item of her person and attire. All manner 
! of details, too trivial for repetition at this length of interval, were re- 
lated, bringing these qualities into relief, and there was even a crowning 
legend, for the truth of which it were hazardous to vouch, that after 
her departure from Holland House, where she and her husband had 
been staying, the pillows of her couch were found seriously damaged 
by the traces of the castor-oil wherewith she copiously anointed her 
magnificent tresses—which legend prompted a malicious suggestion of 
changing her name to Castoriglione. 

These two celebrities claim mention only, of course, as beautiful 
birds of passage, not as habituées of the house, and a tendency to 
delicate lungs made rare also the presence of an intimate member of 
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the Palmerstonian set, whose name was some time since brought by 
the Carlyle memoirs before the public, though not altogether in a 
manner calculated to do full justice to her position or her talents. 
Lady Harriet Baring (afterwards Lady Ashburton) and a near relation 
of my own were for years avowedly the two women of highest mental 
calibre in London society, and while the latter immeasurably excelled 
in grasp of intellect and depth of thought, Lady Harriet was more 
than her equal in an amount of brilliant quickness most unusual in 
this country, and I had almost said absolutely unknown in any indi- 
vidual rejoicing in pure Saxon blood without admixture of Celtic 
or foreign particles. To an Irish mother more noted for acute- 
ness than amiability Lady Harriet was, no doubt, indebted for this 
addition to her more solid qualities, and the result was an almost 
uninterrupted series of conversational fireworks, which evoked as 
much admiration and amusement as were compatible with a certain 
leaven of fear, for hers was not altogether like Grattan’s— 


A wit that in combat as gentle as light, 
Ne’er carried a heart stain away on its blade— 


and it was impossible to predict on whose shoulders the silken lash 
might next fall. Mr. Monckton Milnes, for instance, who, though a 
more or less privileged guest, was supposed to entertain a strong 
lurking jealousy of the position held in her estimation by Mr. 
Charles Buller, on one occasion rather rashly complained of her being 
more tolerant of the latter’s republican theories than his own, 
adding plaintively, ‘And you know Charles is much redder than I am.’ 
‘You mean more read’ was the immediate reply, under which the 
rising author naturally collapsed. 

Lady Palmerston’s most intimate friend of her own sex, in addition 
to my above-mentioned relation, was Princess Lieven, who at the time 
in question was unequal to appearing at the large gatherings, but 
whenever in England constantly dined quietly or sat with her, and 
when abroad as constantly corresponded both with her and the other 
member of the trio. Many of Princess Lieven’s letters, dating from 
the year 1838 onwards, which I have been allowed to see, evince a 
perfection of style and charm of expression which appears to me very 
inadequately rendered in the translated edition of her correspondence 
with a great statesman lately published. They bear, in fact, transla- 
tion as little as the indefinable atmosphere of high breeding and 
refinement which, as it were, floated round her shrunken and undeni- 
ably plain, albeit picturesquely attired, person bears description, but 
the one blemish in this effect (I speak, of course, of quite the later 
years of her life) was the expression of eager and insatiable curiosity, 
always directed to one point, viz. foreign politics. In politics she 
lived and moved and had her being. Alas! poor wearied brain, how 
can it be lying at rest without them even now? 
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Of a very different stamp was yet another heroine : a gaunt melan- 
choly German, whose story was more interesting than her aspect. 
By birth Countess Hahn, hard-featured and, like Leah, ‘ tender-eyed,’ 
but possessed of some fortune, and as richly gifted by Nature with 
intellectual faculties as sparsely endowed with physical advantages, 
she married an impecunious cousin of like name (which she added to 
her own), and for whom she entertained a devoted attachment, not 
sufficiently reciprocated in her estimation by its object. Taking 
early in life to fiction-writing, Countess Hahn Hahn produced novels 
replete with talent of a passionate order, which in the case of 
‘ Faustine’ and some others amounted almost to genius, and which 
gained for their author a widespread reputation. Her restless soul, 
however, unsatisfied with fame as soon as it was acquired, fell back 
upon the torments of conjugal jealousy, increased by a persuasion 
that the cast in her eye was the real impediment to her husband’s 
full flow of affection. Without, therefore, consulting him she left 
home awhile to seek treatment by a skilful oculist, and returned in 
triumph with the blemish removed and the hope of a happy domestic 
result to her cure. Alas for the collapse of vain expectations! With 
the unconscious brutality of indifference her husband at first over- 
looked the change altogether, and when called upon for congratula- 
tion and approval callously replied that he rather preferred her 
former state. In the delirium of wild disappointment his excited 
wife thrust her scissors into the guiltless eye and extinguished its 
light for ever. At the epoch of her wanderings through Lady 
Palmerston’s rooms the husband had, if I remember correctly, 
departed this world like the unfortunate optic, and her appearance 
reminded one of the man in Scripture ‘ walking through dry places, 
seeking rest and finding none.’ On her return to her own land she 
gave herself up exclusively to practices of austere devotion, in the 
fervour of which she called in all editions of her former works, and 
consigned them to one great holocaust in deep penitence for the harm 
they might have wrought. Her later publications were in a different 
and, I believe, commonplace style, and her death, when it occurred, 
evoked little public notice. 

The prolific subject of Lady Palmerston’s receptions is by no 
means exhausted, but this slight sketch only further admits of a rapid 
enumeration of some of the accustomed male pillars of her well-raised 
social edifice : Lord Clarendon, facile princeps among all agreeable 
men, not so much because always the best talker of his own set as 
because the same in every set or country and on all occasions ; Lords 
Macaulay, Granville, Beauvale (afterwards Melbourne), Halifax, Lans- 
downe (grandfather of the present Indian Viceroy), Russell, Grey, 
Shaftesbury, Seymour (afterwards Duke of Somerset), Sydney, Bess- 
borough, Stanley of Alderley, Broughton, Glenelg, Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn, Mr. Charles Villiers, the two Grevilles, and Count Pahlen; 
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these, not counting later minor additions, such as Delane and Hay- 
ward, were some of the men to be met there forty years or more 
ago, whose conversation was indeed, to one just entering the pale 
of good society, a liberal education, and whose unfailing indulgence 
and courtesy made their acquaintance not only a valued privilege at 
the time, but has rendered it in long after years an ever-fresh source 
whence flow the mingled waters of pleasure and regret. 


E. C. Cork. 
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THE FRENCH NEWSPAPER PRESS 


In this article on the ‘French Newspaper Press,’ the Parisian press 
merely is treated of. The reason for such circumscription of the 
theme is not far to seek. Everyone knows that ‘ French press’ and 
‘ Parisian press ’ are terms synonymous and convertible. 

The Parisian press, with those who serve it or rather constrain it to 
serve them, is denounced very tragically by the author of La Comédie 
Humaine. In certain of its aspects it is at once ‘ hideous and comic.’ 
On all ‘ young and poetic souls’ that may come beneath its spell it 
exerts the ‘most depraving and degrading influence.’ It destroys 
‘an infinite amount of youth and talent,’ and is particularly apt at 
‘burying away its dead without a knell.’ Its minions are ‘mediocre 
beings, swollen with deceit and treachery and nourished upon other 
men’s brains.’ They lurk, impervious to attack, behind ‘ mud ram- 
parts,’ and are always ready to ‘allow a share of their bone to 
any other cur whose jaw is sufficiently strong and bark sufficiently 
menacing.’ 

A lurid picture enough; but Balzac, circa 1840, was wrong in 
taking the matter with such seriousness, to say nothing of the violence 
and injustice. No such error must be committed by even the least 
Balzacian writer to-day. Few things call so little for taking seriously as 
do the journals and journalists of Paris. French chawvins might point 
to (for instance) a newspaper like Le Temps, in the contention that 
their journalism is not without its sounder side. But that admirable 
Temps is Swiss, English, Protestant, what you will—it is not typically 
French. Only the Figaro is French, as perfectly dressed shop-windows 
are French; as delightfully cooked, dexterously served dinners in 
glittering restaurants are French, with probably a kitchen at the rear 
that in respect of wholesomeness and cleanliness leaves something 
to be desired. 

Yet if the Temps element in Parisian journalism cannot properly 
be deemed a native development, it nevertheless has ‘ imposed itself’ 
during the past twenty or thirty years to such effect that Paris now 
possesses several imitations or rivals of the organe sérieux par ex- 
cellence. Nothing is more amusing, in fact, than to note the strictness 
with which Parisian newspapers will range themselves in either one or 
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other of the two great classes, the Temps class and the Figaro class. 
Parisian dailies are nearly as slavishly alike in tone, contents, and 
‘make-up’ as are London dailies: a fact not calculated to enhance 
one’s opinion of the inventiveness of mankind. 

In London, let another large morning organ make its appear- 
ance, and quite certainly it shall be distinguished by no feature more 
novel than the three leaders in the middle of the two centre pages, 
with each leader divided, as by the resistless hand of fate, into its 
trio of paragraphs of almost exactly equal length; then the com- 
munications announced as from ‘Our Special Correspondent’ and 
scattered here and there conspicuously at once and promiscuously ; 
the enormity of space accorded, on other pages, to reports of racing- 
and of proceedings at the police and law courts; an eighth ‘of a 
column, perhaps, in minute type, on the subject of the latest theatrical 
production ; book reviews, of which it can only be said that they are 
doubtless good enough for such books as here generally come in for 
notice ; ‘Money Market,’ in vast quantities, and finally page upon page 
of what the slang of the profession has denominated ‘ads.’ 

In Paris a new newspaper, if intended to be ‘ grave,’ would as a 
matter of course model itself upon the Débats and the Temps. <A 
long anonymous ‘ Bulletin Politique’ would head the first of the four 
large pages. Unsigned leaders and leaderettes would miscellaneously 
follow; then, perhaps, a communication, richer in words than in 
facts, from a foreign correspondent ; and then, on pages 2 and 3, a 
chronique (signed, by way of partial and reluctant concession to French 
prejudice in this respect) handling some topic of society, literature, 
or art. ‘ News’ of a painfully scrappy description would be employed 
to fill up any odd hole or corner; a fewilleton would drag its‘slow 
length along the bottom of pages 1, 2, and sometimes 3, and there 
would always be the ‘ Bulletin du Jour’ or ‘ Nouvelles du Jour,’ a kind 
of cast-iron summary of the accidents and other minor occurrences of 
the preceding day. Then, in addition to the usual advertisements 
florid with cuts and heavy in type of the most flagrantly ‘ displayed’ 
description—this, in conformity with agreements passed by the 
Agency through which the paper is certain to transact its advertising 
affairs, some three or four of these Agencies having secured to them- 
selves a joint, though rival, monopoly of all advertising in Paris— 
page 4 of our ‘ grave’ organ will usually present a so-called ‘ Financial 

Bulletin’ corresponding to the ‘Money Market’ of London dailies, 
but often emanating directly from some speculative firm ready to pay, 
and pay well, for the double privilege of having space wherein to 
advance any little professional scheme it may have in hand and of 
being assured against all possibility of an adverse campaign in the 
columns of the journal it subsidises. 

Suppose, on the other hand, the new organ to be ambitious of 

reproducing the ‘light,’ ‘smart,’ ‘ piquant,’ or ‘ Parisian’ type of which 
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the Figaro, Gaulois, and Gil Blas are the most perfect and prominent 
examples. A chronique—always a brilliant piece of literary writing— 
will occupy the place of honour. Then will come ‘Echoes,’ whose name 
sufficiently expresses their nature. Then an ‘ Interview,’ perhaps, or 
a sub-chronique, or some miscellaneous descriptive article, or again 
some brief parody or bowtade of the kird which good Parisian 
‘ Specials ’ of London organs have more than once taken au pied de 
la lettre and ‘ wired’ without loss of time as a notable item of news. 
Then reports, light in touch and fanciful in tone, of the sittings at 
the Chambers and proceedings at the ‘Tribunals.’ Then all minor 
matters of Parisian life dished up in appetising entrefilets; then 
theatricals—treated, not as in the ‘serious’ journals under the head 
of a weekly fewilleton by some person of the type of M. Francisque 
Sarcey, but occupying daily several columns beneath separate rubrics, 
such as ‘ Last Night’s Premiére,’ ‘Green-room Gossip,’ and the 
small-change of ‘Theatrical News ; and now, finally, ‘Le Sport,’ 
which gives as few mere details as possible, but deals largely in 
pleasantry, chit-chat, the local colour of the course and ring, and 
descriptions of the ladies’ frocks and bonnets. Neither is the 
‘Financial Bulletin’ absent, any more than from journals of the 
genus ‘grave.’ Indeed, scarce a column in the more especially 
‘ Parisian ’ sheets but affords its occult sources of profit. Thus notices 
of forthcoming books inserted in the ‘Echoes’ between a marriage 
and a death bring in daily a greater weight in banknotes than the 
lead of the type employed to ‘set’ them ; the theatrical reports and 
announcements are, needless to say, something in the nature of a 
gold mine; and even into the literary leader or chronique matter 
more or less mercenary will occasionally find its way. It might, 
in fact, be said that a réclame lurks beneath every article, like the 
snake beneath the wayside stone. That every man has his price may 
not be literal truth, but certainly Walpole’s saying might be applied 
with perfect accuracy to each particular line in a boulevard paper. 
These are tendencies of Parisian journalism which must not be 
judged too severely ; tendencies which are far indeed from meaning 
what they would mean in English sheets of similar standing. The basis 
of legitimate advertising underlying a Parisian newspaper is so scant, 
that in self-defence as it were directors are driven to seek other means 
of making the property ‘pay.’ In lieu of the columns upon columns 
and pages upon pages of close-packed advertisements in small print 
such as one sees, if not peruses, in the Times, Standard, Daily 
Telegraph, and Morning Post, what is the utmost quantity of 
annonces that the Temps, Figaro, Débats, Gaulois, Liberté, or Echo 
de Paris dare press upon its readers? Barely a page, in sprawling 
type bestrewn with cuts. Here it must be pointed out—for the fact 
bears not a little upon this question—that the French public at large 
will have none of any other kind of journal than the four-page. 
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The eight-page, of ordinary English usage, they view with a mixture 
of aversion and amaze. The sight of the Times spread out to full 
length upon the floor of a sufficiently large room affects them 
rather as though a leg of beef were to be brought to the table in 
place of one of mutton. An eight-page experiment has been made 
in Paris, with no success: Le Globe, launched with abundance of 
capital and conducted with quite sufficient ability, soon sank to rise 
no more, and that simply because instead of four pages it was eight. 
Would the Parisian but tolerate the eight-page daily, with its 
enormous foundation of advertisements so numerous because so 
cheap, then perhaps the prevailing rotten system might be dispensed 
with as a prop no longer needed. And the papers, as well as the - 
public, would be gainers. But what hope that such a state of things 
journalistic will ever arise in France? At present, scarcely any. 
Some day French people may learn that to invite business on a sound 
commercial basis is not only much more honest, but in the long run 
considerably more remunerative. It may take place, this so desired 
reform, but only through some process of distant evolution. As the 
French themselves say, ce sera toute wne éducation a faire. The 
ethical sense in France in certain respects is weak; almost as weak 
as—horresco referens !—the esthetic sense in England. 

Touching another point in which the French press in general 
shows somewhat to disadvantage—+.e. the unsoundness, intemperate- 
ness, and irresponsibility of its political tone and attitude—the fact 
should be borne in mind that the French press, politically speaking, 
broke loose but yesterweek from its secular leading-strings. Let the 
press of England, for so many generations free from governmental 
restraint, be contrasted in this respect with the press of France 
whose liberty has been achieved within the decade, and in fairness 
some allowance will be made for excesses in language and sentiment 
which represent little more than the natural reaction after so long a 
period of nonage. Time, that wizard chef dorchestre, with a few 
further waves of his wand will succeed in subduing some of the 
harsher discords in the French journalistic concert, and, we may hope, 
will still entirely those shrieks of futile shrillness from organs like 
the Intransigeant and others; already the Petit Journal, with its 
million purchasers and three million readers daily, the Débats, the 
Temps, and several more, preserve, in relation to most questions of 
policy exterior and interior, a tone as moderate and judicious yet as 
firm as that of the foremost English organs. 

Enough, moreover, has been said on the score of the shortcomings, 
frivolities, and meannesses of the French press. Its great and peculiar 
merits now call for succinct mention. To it alone among the news- 
paper presses of the world belongs the honour of upholding both by 
word and deed the nation’s best literary and artistic traditions. The 
great fact recognised by all thinkers that art in its various manifesta- 
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tions is the soul of human life, is ever as it were the motto of Parisian 
journals. Daily their columns serve as a setting for little gems from 
the hand of masters new and old, paid for at gem-worthy rates. 
Said Théophile Gautier in one of his moments of intelligent disdain : 
‘Si vous voulez des vers, payez-les dix louis la ligne!’ French dailies 
as yet have not touched this high-water mark, but it is a fact that the 
Figaro, for example, offers as much as 300 francs for an ordinary 
two-column chronique, whilst a round 500 is the price given for 
chroniques from the ablest pens by another journal of more recent 
foundation. In England literary matter of such value—-using the 
latter word in both its senses—is only served out monthly in the 
pages of the leading reviews. Conclusion: Paris wants literature 
daily, and is prepared to pay for it at literary prices ; whereas London 
is content to receive its literature no oftener than once a month. 

So keen, indeed, is the demand in Paris for what may be called 
journalistic literature, and so penetrating the editorial appreciation 
of literary merit in even its nascent stages, that the chroniques, 
descriptive articles, and of course ‘ interviews’ as well, are not fenced 
in as preserves for only old tried hands to shoot over, but are kept 
open to any new-comer who looks as though he could learn to 
shoulder as quick and aim as straight as his predecessors. In other 
words, the editors of successful Parisian organs, whilst retaining at 
high rates of remuneration the services of journalists who are esta- 
blished favourites of the public, are yet continually seeking out 
new and original talent, on which, from the moment it begins to 
raise its head above the common level of mediocrity, they in- 
continently pounce. 

Some years ago one of my French friends was engaged as reporter 
upon the staff of a certain boulevard journal. To him one day it 
fell to render account of a fashionable wedding, which he did at con- 
siderably greater length than was his wont, with a view—need [ 
explain ?—to ‘ getting in’ as many lines as possible at fifteen cen- 
times a line. The next morning, in the back room set apart for the 
smaller fry among the rédaction.(I recollect that a game at bilboquet 
was going on, for packages of cigarettes and ‘ drinks all round’), an 
attendant, severe of aspect in his olive-green livery with large gilt 
buttons, appeared to apprise X. that Monsieur M., the rédacteur en 
chef, wished to see him without delay in his private room. ‘Ton- 
nerre!’ X. exclaimed, as the cup and ball fell from his hand, ‘ I’m 
going to be blown up for having tiré a la ligne—for having “ spun 
out” my copy.’ Ten minutes later he was back amongst us in a 
whirl of astonishment and delight. ‘The moment I got in there, 
M. turned round in his chair and said, “ M. X., was it you who 
wrote the account of the wedding yesterday at Saint-Philippe du 
Roule?” “It was, sir.” Hereupon old M. burst out with “ Comment ! 
Do you mean to say I have had a chroniqueur on my paper all this 
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while, and nobody has had the sense to tell me? ... Two chroniques 
a week, if you like; your own subjects, a six months’ engagement, 
which we will sign at once, and—well, yes—ten louis the chronique.” 
And it’s done—it’s signed,’ X. concluded with a sweeping gesture. 
‘It’s done, and I’ve got the agreement in my pocket.’ So, from one 
moment to the next, this young man found himself ‘raised’ from 
three hundred francs a month for an article daily, to four hundred a 
week for an article every third or fourth day. Small wonder that he 
invited three of us to dinner with him that same evening—and got 
the restaurateur to give him credit for the amount of the bill. 
Nor was the editor I refer to at all mistaken in his so suddenly formed 
estimate of X.’s literary capacity. X. soon became, and has ever: 
since remained, one of the stars of the Parisian ‘ chronicling’ firma- 
ment—what in French journalistic parlance is termed a premier 
lténor. 

And now another case in point, still more recent, it having occurred 
within the past few months. A young reporter has the idea of inter- 
viewing sundry celebrated littératewrs, in order to ascertain their 
opinion on the literary situation in general and on certain aspects of 
latter-day French esthetics in particular. His self-allotted task he 
performs with such finesse, verve, ‘and esprit (one can but use French 
words to denote such peculiarly French things) that his articles take 
the town. Issued in book form, subsequently, they meet with a con- 
tinuance of success ; are noticed elsewhere than in Paris, and, in short. 
achieve as signal a triumph as could well attend on efforts of this 
description ; and henceforth our gallant young interviewer is a made 
man. Here it may be worth remarking to what a degree of literary 
merit this feature of the ‘ interview ’—so stupid in England, and in 
America so offensive—has now been brought in Paris, that Paris which 
adorns whatever it touches. Honour to whom honour.is due: to my 
personal knowledge, the idea of the interview (at first complicated 
with the traditional Yankee ornament of ‘ cross-heads,’ which, however, 
were soon abandoned as not appealing to French taste) was imported 
some fifteen or sixteen years since by M. A. Périvier, now one of the 
Figaro’s trio of directors, and who then was private secretary to M. 
de Villemessant, the Figaro’s founder. For the writing of interviews 
in the present literary style several eminent Parisian practitioners 
are paid, and not undeservedly, at rates ranging from 15,000 to 
25,000 frs. per annum. 

With more than fourscore dailies of every description published in 
Paris, and all of them more or less ‘ open’ to novel literary matter, no 
‘ unarrived,’ struggling writer need despair of placing his prose some- 
where, and of obtaining, at the worst, credit with his readers if not 
cash from the newspaper’s till. Indeed, if he have much original 
talent, he can hope to get from the first recognition and remuneration 
to boot. How many a bold young thinker, how many a budding artist 
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in style, how many a promising beginner in fiction, has been fostered 
at his début by the Paris newspaper press, who would have feund the 
London press in this particular a ‘stony-hearted stepmother’ indeed! 
And even publication—even payment—in organs of the London 
daily press would, for the aspirant to literary success and renown, 
involve but a mere material and momentary advantage, since his name 
would not appear in connection with his work, which work, if good, 
would thus reflect distinction upon the columns containing it, but 
not at all upon the author. The peculiarly and profoundly literary 
tone of the Parisian press in general implies almost as a necessity the 
principle of signed contributions. In Paris, at all events—to say 
nothing of London, which is not within my scope—signed contribu- 
tions mean talent and esprit, unsigned contributions mediocrity and 
dulness. The more able journalistic writers, indeed, would decline 
to furnish anonymous matter were it asked of them ; and, from their 
point of view, who shall say that they are wrong ? 

Another point of contact between literature and the French news- 
paper press is to be found in the feuzlleton or serial tale. Not a 
paper in Paris, good, bad, or indifferent, but presents you daily with 
your slice of fiction. The leading papers obtain their feuilletons 
from leading literary fournisseurs; other journals, a little less 
prosperous or fashionable, put up with the work of second- or third- 
rate men which yet may have a certain value and interest of its 
own; whilst sheets lower and lowest in degree either republish 
novels by minor living authors which have appeared already first as 
serials and then in book form, and thus, at the third time of serving, 
may, like other stale dainties, be had excessively cheap, or else revive 
for the thousandth time productions of the undying dead. In the 
Figaro it is Bourget or Zola; in a paper like La France, for example, 
it will be M. Chincholle or M. Simon Boubée; while the Mot 
@Ordre, let us say, will revel in a reprint of Hugo’s Misérables or 
Soulié’s Mémoires du Diable. 

Altogether, when you have said that the French press is essentially 
literary and artistic—with the divers faults, failings, weaknesses and 
also the virtues, aptitudes, merits which seem to mark the artist 
character in general—you have said about as much as can be said, 
or at atry rate suggested. The French press, by the side of that 
great workshop or manufactory the press of England, might be 
likened to a salon handsomely, nay daintily decorated, and though of 
moderate dimensions yet affording room for many different categories 
of frequenters, A few very questionable characters are present, and 
it will be well to keep an eye upon the candelabra and the clock. 
A good deal of the talk, here and there in corners, savours too 
strongly of the gross; but occupying the principal fawtewils are a 
number of the finest cawsewrs you could find in the world—polished, 

graceful, and amusing. Here also are poets, of no contemptible 
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calibre ; wits of a remarkably brilliant water who, séance tenante, 
shall compress for you a cyclopedia article into an aphorism or a 
bon mot; of a lower order, but still entertaining, here be grinning 
blaguewrs and buffoons; here, political commentators and vatici- 
nators who have every merit save that of being ponderous or dull ; 
and here again critics and esthetes all keenness and penetration— 
in short, a charming company upon the whole. If ‘ business’ be the 
sole end and aim of life, then the factory is the place to pass one’s 
mornings and afternoons. But if what one most desires, as one 
journeys towards the bourne where presumably such things as news- 
papers are unknown, be artistic enlightenment and a little amiable 
distraction, then one might do worse than to lay down one’s ten or 
fifteen centimes for admission to the Parisian drawing-room. No 
reason, though, why the company shouldn't be a little better 
chosen, .. . 

Such as it is, with its peculiar admixture of weak and strong 
points and qualities good and evil, the Parisian press for more than a 
generation past has played a very considerable part in the life of the 
population, and exerted often enough a direct influence upon the 
destinies of the State. Controlled toa large extent by various able and 
ambitious men (much more so than is the case with the press of 
other countries; for, as has been so often said, everybody in France 
is, was, or will be connected more or less with a profession which, 
in the words of the French wit, méne & tout . . . & condition d’en 
sortir), it has served as a powerful instrument of party. Even when 
muffled, as formerly, the voice of the French press was eloquent ; more 
eloquent then, it may be, with the subtlety of its‘ half-words,’ its 
veiled hints and malign allusions, which all spoke clearly enough to 
the apprehension of the sharpest-witted public in the world, than 
now, when licensed to run riot in the sort of blazing denunciation 
and invective which in the end defeat their object. ‘The 1uin of M. 
Henri Rochefort as a latter-day ‘ Junius’ has been the removal of the 
obstacles which once confined him in spite of himself to the—for him 
and others like him—straight path of irony and innuendo. A 
city of papers, howbeit, Paris always has been. On how many 
occasions of political crisis and popular excitement during the past 
score or so of years can one remember the spectacle of the streets 
and squares all a-flutter with white sheets like rustling flags! At 
the beginning of the year 1870, Napoleon’s bogus ‘ Appeal to the 
Nation :’ in every hand a newspaper, recording in huge black type 
the numbers of those who in Paris had voted against the plébiscite. 
. . . A little later, the journals relating the murder of the journalist 
Victor Noir, in the small house at Auteuil, by a Prince Pierre Bona- 
parte whose name otherwise had remained unknown to fame. . . 
Later again, the sheets proclaiming the declaration of war; ‘A 
Berlin!’ on the front page of all the morning’s papers, one of which 
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declares modestly that ‘We will drive the Prussians back to Berlin 
& cowps de crosse dans le dos.’ . . . The war over, Paris is Paris 
again, though still under the régime of the ‘state of siege.’ Parlia- 
ment holds its meetings at Versailles, whither each day the political 
world transports itself from the St. Lazare railway station, and for 
the nonce, there, the long Salle des Pas Perdus becomes, morning 
and evening, a variety of asphaltedlobby. The Figaro is publishing 
its brilliant series of political notes signed ‘ Baron Grimm,’ and the 
other journals struggle not to be left behind in the race for occult 
‘ information’ and piquant gossip. . . . Now the period of the Seize 
Mai: the desperate campaign in the columns of Emile de Girardin’s 
France against the enemies of the Republic, with the effect of 
multiplying by ten for many a week the previous circulation of the 
journal. La France ! called for and fought for at every boulevard 
kiosque and every railway news-stall, till at length the battle is over 
and won, and the paper, which had gone up like a rocket, comes 
down again like the stick it has ever since remained. . . . Some 
years later, the Wilson scandals: the articles in most of the daily 
sheets are as battering-rams against the doors of the Elysée Palace. 
When these open, it is for M. Grévy and his peccant nephew to 
depart. . . . Then the latest Presidential election at Versailles ; 
then the sudden series of Boulangist elections and demonstrations ; 
and, only yesterday, the rushing string of newsvendors from one 
end to the other of the boulevard braying forth the extraordinary 
intelligence from Brussels, the while ‘consumers’ in front of cafés 
sit and gaze at each other in a state of temporary stupor.—Field-days 
all the above have been for the Paris newspaper press; occasions 
brilliantly improved, with that strong sense of what itself first 
dubbed ‘actuality’ which has ever been one of its characteristics. 
‘ An accident in the Rue Tronchet is more interesting to my public 
than a revolution in Peru:’ so said Villemessant, and said well. 
The field is not enormous, but within its bounds the ability and 
activity of the French press have never been surpassed. 

At this stage it may be interesting to take something like a vue 
Wensemble of the journals published in Paris. No better means to- 
wards this end than to approach a boulevard kiosque and dissect its 
high-heaped contents, as the geologist: bores down through a hillside 
in order to lay bare a succession of strata. (And, by the way, why 
not a few kiosques here and there in London? Surely they would 
look better, and serve better, than the al fresco bundles of papers at 
street corners, and bills of contents lying prone along the gutters, 
with a lot of stones atop of them.) 

The most promising kiosque for our purpose will be that opposite 
the Café Cardinal on the corner of the Rue de Richelieu and Boule- 
vard des Italiens, presided over by an ancient dame in a cap of 
imposing structure, who has become slightly deaf since her palmy 
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days under the Second Empire, but seizes avidly on any occasion of 
conversing with a customer, and informing him that times are worse 
than they were, that but few gens sérieux now patronise her, whereas 
once she was personally acquainted with nearly all ces messiewrs les 
députés et les journalistes. A perfect newspaper bower it is, in which 
this amiable dowager passes her days. She sits, knitting or reading, 
beneath the shade of innumerable suspended sheets, mostly illus- 
trated, and held open by means of a cunning arrangement of pegs 
and strings at the most sensational and attractive pages. Other 
topics of chat being exhausted, the dame is glad enough to enter into 
details concerning the sale of her different wares. 

Of morning journals the Figaro of course goes the best. The 
Matin, however, with its chameleon political leaders—each day a 
different shade, so that all tastes may be satisfied within the 
course of one revolving week—its articles on all subjects connected 
with ‘business,’ its interviews of a more solid type than usual 
in the Parisian press, and its late news by special wire, finds many 
regular purchasers. The Débats, antique, venerable pillar of French 
journalism, sells comparatively little in the kiosques. It is almost 
entirely what is called in France a journal d’abonnés—‘ taken in,’ 
that is to say, by private subscribers, and by clubs and cafés of the 
better class. Its prestige has remained with it, and to a certain 
extent its political power; its literary articles are always much 
admired, and there is a superstition to the effect that all signers of 
articles in the Journal des Débats are either Academicians or 
destined to become so. Herein, perhaps, is a reason why M. Paul 
Bourget, so early in his career, should have taken to placing his 
prose in the Débats columns. Next to the Figaro and Matin, the 
best selling morning paper is no doubt the Gawlois, with its articles 
on varied topics of literature, society, and art. And there are other 
papers which have gained a considerable vogue along the boulevards 
through the daily writings in their columns of certain gentlemen 
who can turn out that peculiar Parisian product, the artistically 
salacious story, in greater perfection than any competitors. 

A striking instance of a newspaper which, within the briefest 
period, from a degree of Parisian success second only to that of the 
Figaro has fallen away to the veriest spectre of its former self, is 
furnished in the celebrated Evénement. Newspapers, like books, 
habent sua fata, and perhaps the following little anecdote, for the 
truth of which I can vouch, but which I do not give as relating to 
anybody in particular, may go some way towards suggesting a reason 
for ‘fates’ so adverse. Seated in his rather dingy sanctum, com- 
manding a view of the top of the plane-trees on the boulevard with- 
out, I can still see and hear a certain accomplished editor and proprietor 
berating his chief assistant in regard to the contents and make-up 
of that morning’s number, a copy of which lay widespread beneath 
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the master’s eye. Glancing angrily through its columns: ‘ Mais c’est, 
un journal de bouts de cigare que vous m’avez fabriqué la ! ’"—‘ Why, 
this looks as if it had been made up with cigar-ends!’ The assistant 
bowed before the storm ; but as he and I retired he found occasion to 
murmur in my ear: ‘ If he won’t pay the proper price for cigars, how 
can he expect anything better than stumps ?’ 

No other morning paper—true that it costs one sou only instead 
of the three sous of the Figaro or Gaulois and the two sous of the 
Echo de Paris—commands a larger sale than does L’Intransigeant. 
The daily yell from M. Rochefort reaches about three hundred thou- 
sand ears—that is to say, L’Intransigeant has one hundred and 
fifty thousand readers. M. Maret’s Radical is still, and never was much 
more than, a species of sub-Intransigeant ; indeed, his enemies say 
that M. Maret is little more than a sub-Rochefort. He at any rate 
has never yet got off in his journal anything approaching his memo- 
rable witticism in the Chamber of Deputies, consule Gambetta. The 
Grand Tribun, as friends and admirers were wont to call him, just as 
M. Thiers’ friends and admirers called him le Libérateur du Territoire, 
was delivering a great address in his customary orotund vein. ‘ Oui, 
Messieurs,’ he thundered forth, bringing his fist down heavily upon 
the woodwork of the rostrum, ‘on m’a accusé d’étre César!!!’ Then 
a short pause, as of speechless indignation, while the assembly mutely 
sat expectant of an outburst to follow. But now a still small voice, in 
accents of pained protest or remonstrance, breathed forth these 
words: ‘Oh! .. . César! . . . Dites plutot Vitellius.—‘ Don’t say 
Czsar—say Vitellius!’ The House exploded, while for the moment 
Gambetta merely stared. Those were livelier times for M. Maret than 
the present. For his sake—and that of his Radical newspaper— 
one hopes they may return. 

Concerning M. Clémenceau and his Justice not dissimilar remarks 
might be made. They, too, are not exactly on the crest of the wave. 
As to the old-established and highly respectable Siécle, now edited by 
M. Frangois Deloncle, it is understood to reflect in a certain measure 
the sentiments of the Elysée. Then there is the Voltaire, Republican 
journal, and merest shadow of a shade: an inferior copy of the 
Evénemert, itself in its better days an inferior copy of the Figaro. 
It may be here remarked that excessive intelligence is not apparently 
indispensable to the conducting of a Parisian newspaper. A well- 
authenticated story is current to the effect that a young chroniqueur, 
who has since blossomed into one of the most successful ‘ fictionists ’ 
of the hour, was asked one morning by his then director to take 
the ensemble of the London papers and prepare a précis of English 
opinion regarding some event of international interest and importance 
—say the opening of the late Paris Exhibition. ‘But, sir, I do 
not understand English,’ replied the future inaugurator of a new 
mode of metaphysical romance. A poser, this, for M. Z., the good 
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director. . . . A little while, he sat and pondered; then trium- 
phantly: ‘Oh well, just pick out the most important passages, 
and get them translated by somebody who does !’ 

M. Paul de Cassagnac, of course, has his organ, the Autorité, as 
M. Ferry has his, the Estafefte; and when one is leader of a party at 
the Chamber why not have one’s organ, seeing this luxury ‘comes’ 
no more expensive than, for instance, the keeping of a yacht ? Natu- 
rally there is never any thought of making these newspapers pay, that 
are started and continued merely as mouthpieces for a man or for a 
‘group.’ They are guiltless of even the slightest advertising connec- 
tion ; they are not sufficiently fashionable or popular to command 
good prices for réclames or puffs; their sale is negative—but, then, 
they are so cheap ! 

Exceedingly able all-round editorship, with a marked bias to- 
wards literature, may, however, transform a French party organ into 
a valuable paying concern ; for this feat is known to have been per- 
formed by M. Hervé with Le Soleil. Other Royalist sheets, such as 
La Gazette de France, which boasts the purely sentimental distinction 
of being the oldest newspaper in France, are far from attaining similar 
results. Gambetta’s old organ, the République Frangaise, is govern- 
mental, Ferryist, Reinachian—anything but too bright and entertain- 
ing. Of Le Rappel, under the vigorous direction of M. Vacquerie, 
almost the exact contrary, in every particular, might be affirmed. 

The one-sou journals of smaller size, Lanterne, Petit Parisien 
(not to mention that Pactolus of popular journalism, Le Petit Journal), 
pay most admirably. At one time Le Petit Journal had its literary 
merits; its earliest vogue was gained through the chroniques of the 
memorable ‘Timothée Trimm,’ whose emoluments enabled him to 
dress in black velvet from head to foot, to bathe in milk like a cocotte 
or a prima donna, to cast his ‘ copy’ sheet after sheet upon the floor 
as he wrote it for some one else subsequently to pick up and put to 
rights, and every now and then to give beggars in the streets twenty- 
franc gold pieces instead of half-francs or sous. 

In the matter of afternoon papers, this kiosque of ours opposite the 
Café Cardinal can boast the possession of a privilege or ‘ speciality.’ 
Every afternoon about four, it receives the very first copies of the 
Temps damp from the presses in the Rue de Richelieu close by. A rush 
occurs usually for the Temps. On days of excitement at the Chamber 
the rush becomes a scramble. There is but little rushing—one is 
fain to confess—for the other afternoon sheets, Liberté, France, 
Paris. As for the evening papers properly so called, they are not 
many. For years the well made-up Soir had the field entirely to 
itself, but not long since a rival raised its head with the title of 
Courrier du Soir. 

Special or trade journals in Paris arelegion. There are the legal 
papers, Gazette des Tribunaux and one or two others; the wholly 
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theatrical, like the Entr’acte, sold chiefly at the entrance to theatres ; 
advertising mediums, such as the celebrated Petites Affiches: in 
short, organs respectively representing each and every institution and 
occupation. The hairdressers have one, exceedingly artistic. 

Weeklies—illustrated for the most part—abound ; comic, sport- 
ing, satirical, literary, artistic, ‘society,’ pornographic and how many 
more. Here shall you see La Vie Parisienne, pretending to repre- 
sent the most fashionable classes; Illustration, Monde Illustré, 
Univers Illustré, in text, designs, and general appearance and tone 
as like as a trio of peas; Le Journal Amusant, which does not 
always justify its name; La Caricature, a slightly differentiated 
Amusant, coloured instead of plain; Le Chat Noir, the ‘ organ’ of 
a brasserie famous under the selfsame appellation; La Revue des 
Sports, sufficiently described by its title; La Revue Littéraire, better 
known as La Revue Blewe—for the reason, perhaps, that there is 
rarely anything very ‘literary’ in its columns; besides other sheets 
(including the more or less important and attractive weekly editions 
of leading dailies) too numerous for citation. 

So much or so little for the Parisian journals, The Parisian 
journalists themselves scarcely fall within the scope of the present 
article. Suffice it to say that the most prominent, picturesque, and 
public characters are not necessarily the most representative members 
of the French press. It is but natural that one should see most 


clearly that which lies nearest to the surface. The Parisian news- 
paper press reminds one of an ever-bubbling cauldron, in which it 
is not precisely the weightier and more valuable elements that find 
themselves floating on the top. 


EpwarpD DELILLE. 





FAMINE RELIEF IN SAMARA 


[The following extracts from some of Mr. Shishkoff’s recent letters to the 
Editor will add interest to his subjoined article. ; 


The sum of 1,9351. 7s. 10d. has been received in all for him (up to the 23rd of 
February) at the office of this Review, and the sum of 1,750/. forwarded to 
Mr. Shishkoff. 


It is only with great trouble—working a bit here and there—that I have at 
last managed to write the enclosed article about our work here. You will find it 
a very rough piece of scribbling, but please consider that all my acquaintance with 
the English language comes from books, as I cannot count the three months spent 


in England when I was a boy of nine years old. 
g : 


Matters are rather more hopeful just now, because the Petersburg Committee 
is paying serious attention to the affairs in Samara, and will probably give us 
great help, But yet the position is really terrible. The ‘ Millions shall not live to 
see another summer’ of some English papers is all sheer nonsense and stuff, cer- 
tainly ; but single cases have been, and the misery is really above all description. 
We have great trouble in conveying the corn supplies to the villages, because the 
horses are so emaciated and weak that they can scarcely walk over our impossible 
distances, let alone drawing loads. Some of the main roads are lined and marked 
out by the carcases of the poor brutes. 

The donations you send excite the greatest admiration amongst my friends, and 
your kindness has gained many friends for England and her people. 

Our town of Samara is now full of peasants from the suffering districts, who, 
with their wives and children, are begging their bread in the streets, For the 
most part they are miserably ragged, and, having to pay about a penny for their 
night’s shelter, they are out in the cold all the day long. The frosts have set in 
very severely—from 25° to 30° below zero (Réaumur) these last six days. Such 
frosts are scarcely bearable to people clad in thick furs; you may imagine what 
they must mean to men, women, and children in rags or, at the best, in tattered 
sheepskin cloaks. 

My mother-in-law, the Princess , Who manages to feed forty to fifty poor 
peasants daily in our kitchen (every day since the 10th of October), has proposed 
the following plan. We are going to hire a lodging of two or three large and 
well-heated rooms, to which the poor villagers shall be admitted during the cold 
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months for an hour at a time each, simply to rest themselves and get warm, to 
let the mothers tend their babies, &c. Each comer shall receive a mug of hot tea 
with sugar, and children with milk. 











Some young gentlemen of high birth (and well educated) have volunteered 
their help, and we intend sending them—as presidents of sectional committees—to 
all the sections where the chiefs are indolent or incapable. 

Still I prefer placing your money in the hands of men (or even ladies) that I 
know thoroughly, most of them personal friends of mine, that are really heart and 
soul in our work. As we are now comparatively rich in funds (safe for two 
months, I think), and the greater part of them are destined for the Nikolaievsk 
district, I wish to support two entire sections of the Stavropol district exclusively 
on the English contributions. 


Epitor, Nineteenth Century. ] 


BEForE entering into a description of the arrangements undertaken 
for the relief of our peasants, I must give my readers an idea of the 
territory they live in, its dimensions and administration. I shall try 
to be as brief as possible. 

The province of Samara stretches its vast length along the left 
bank of the great river Volga, which forms the western boundary of 
four districts or counties of the seven that our province contains. 
These seven districts are, beginning from the north: Bougoulma, 
Stavropol, Bougourouslan, Bouzoulouk, Samara, Nikolaievsk, and 
Novo-Ouzensk. Each district is divided into a number of sections, 
consisting of several communes or groups of from two to ten 
villages. 

The province is administered by a Governor and a number of 
councils, boards, and offices that it would be too tedious to enumerate. 
At the head of each district we have a district Marshal of Nobility, 
who is the president of nearly all the district boards and councils, as 
also of the assembly of chiefs of sections, who, in their turn, cumulate 
the administration and magisterial functions of their respective 
sections. 

Each commune has its mayor and council, and each village 
community its assembly of householders, presided over by the village 
mayor or starosta, who forms the last link of this long chain of State 
officials. 

The Governor and the chiefs of sections (for the most part local 
landowners) are nominated by the Minister of the Interior, the other 
functionaries named are elected local assemblies for a term of three 
years. 


A few figures will give some idea of the territory and population 
of our province, 
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The province of Samara contains about 133,000 square kilometres 
with a population of 2,500,000 souls. The seven districts contain, 


approximately : 

Square kilometres Population 
Samara. - ; - 11,800 250,000 
Stavropol . ‘ 4 ‘ - 10,000 280,000 
Bougoulma ‘ . ‘ - 10,500 270,000 
Bougourouslan . ‘ ‘ - 16,000 865,000 
Bouzoulouk ; ; - 19,700 455,000 
Nikolaievsk ; ‘ ‘ . 29,350 490,000 
Novo-Ouzensk  . F ? . 35,650 890,000 


Total . . 133,000 2,500,000 


The peasants form about. . 90-0 per cent. of the population 
The nobility or landed gentry « CF is 

The clergy ‘ . 

The town-dwellers (in 8 towns) 

The military (mostly peasants) 

Foreign subjects ° 

Unclassed . ° . 


Total e ° 


The administrative subdivision of the districts is as follows: 


| 
me | 3 - One settlement to 
tric: 8 Villages ; 
Districts | Section Communes llages square kilometres | 


Samara ‘ ° ‘ 10 | bd 473 25°0 
Stavropol . ‘ ‘ 10 36 359 27°8 
| Bougoulma . ‘ : 9 38 502 20°9 
| Bougourouslan . . 13 52 560 28°6 
| Bouzoulouk . , ‘ 13 j 598 33°0 
Nikolaievsk . ‘ ot 12 616 47°6 
Novo-Ouzensk . ‘ 12 38 667 53°7 





Totals .  . | 3,772 | 38°8 (average) 


In all these seven districts the harvest was far below the average, 
except several communes in the northern districts of Stavropol, 
Bougoulma, Bouzoulouk, and Bougourouslan, where an opportune 
rainfall saved the spring crops and revived the rye-fields ; everywhere 
else, the cereals perished in the ear, parched by a drought that 
made the soil dry as ashes to the depth of three to five feet, and 
burnt by a heat that kept the Centigrade thermometer for weeks 
at 35° above zero, often driving the mercury up to 45°-50° at 
noon. 

In the districts of Nikolaievsk, Novo-Ouzensk, and the southern 
sections of Samara and Bouzoulouk, there was virtually no harvest at 
all; the average being about 200 pounds to the Russian acre=four 
acres English. 
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In the other districts matters were somewhat better, and, as I said 
before, a few communes had even a fair crop. 

The prices began to rise alarmingly after the middle of June, 
when the failure of the rye-crop became evident. From 60-65 
copecks a pood (40 lbs.) in May, rye rose to 85-90 early in June, and 
was eagerly bought for 120-125 in the first days of July. In October 
rye could not be had cheaper than 140-145 (160 in Kazan), oats 
cheaper than 105, wheat cheaper than 160 copecks per pood in the 
main trading centres of Samara. For the sake of comparison, I may 
say that our normal prices are : wheat (Russian) 60-75 copecks ; rye, 
40-50 ; oats, 35-40. 

Thus we see that the price of wheat is 100 per cent. higher, and 
that of rye and oats nearly 200 per cent. higher than the average. 

The terrible heats and drought of last summer have not only 
ruined the grain crops, but also in many districts caused a com- 
plete failure of the hay harvest. Thousands of horses and other 
cattle, reduced to starvation, have been sold off at nominal prices 
during the autumn months. In the districts of Nikolaievsk and 
Bouzoulouk, thousands of horses have been sold at ten to fifteen! 
shillings per head; milch cows at fifteen to twenty shillings, and 
sheep as low as three shillmgs per head. We reckon that in the 
worst districts about two-thirds of all the horses and horned 
cattle have been already sold or killed off, and three-fourths of the 
sheep. . 
In the middle of last July our Zemstvo (the elected repre- 
sentatives that manage the internal economy of the provinces and 
districts), foreseeing the disastrous consequences of this unpre- 
cedented failure of the crops, petitioned the Minister of the 
Interior for a loan of eight million roubles to stave off the im- 
pending famine and to provide seed for the autumn. The failure 
of crops in twenty other provinces of Southern and South- 
Eastern Russia compelled great caution in granting such unpre- 
cedented sums, and consequently the Minister granted at first only 
two millions to buy seed for August, and later on, half a million 
to buy grain for food; then another million, and so on; up to 
date, about seven millions have been advanced. In the meantime, 
as the- year advanced, the necessity became more and more 
pressing, the number of peasants needing help increased in vast 
proportions, and the Zemstvo has been steadily increasing its de- 
mand for Government aid, till a total of twelve millions has now 
been attained. 

Inevitable delays in buying such enormous quantities of grain 
(about 6,000,000 poods) and in transporting it from the southern and 
south-western provinces—nearly two thousand miles by rail—have 

3 About 10 per cent, of the usual price. 
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caused much distress, and scenes such as I described in my Appeal 
in the January number of this Review were repeated all over the broad 
lands of Nikolaievsk and Novo-Ouzensk. 

Even now, though there can be but one opinion as to the untiring 
labours of our central and district committees appointed by the 
Governor for the onerous and responsible duty of distributing the 
corn supplies among nearly 2,500 distressed villages, such delays 
cannot but occur, and entail bitter suffering to hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of families. With our great distances, bad roads (often mere 
tracks in the white wilderness of snow), and half-starved ponies, 
a single heavy snowstorm may upset all calculations and leave a far- 
off settlement for a week without food. 

The present condition of our peasants demands a daily distribution 
of more than 300 tons (2,400 Russian pounds to a ton), but as the 
villages must have reserve supplies to meet the spring-time, when 
the roads are impassable, an actual distribution of nearly 1,000 tons 
daily must be provided for. 

All that I have just stated applies only to the distribution of corn 
bought on account of the State grant, calculated on the basis of 
thirty pounds of grain a month per head of the distressed population, 
excluding all infants below the age of two years and all men able to 
work, from eighteen years old up to fifty-five. 

These receive no support from the State grant. As they can find 
no work this winter (winter labour, in our purely agricultural province, 
comprises threshing, winnowing and transporting grain), they have 
to live on the already insufficient provision allotted to the non-working 
members of their families, so that actually the poorest families have 
to exist on somewhat less than three-quarters of a pound of baked 
bread for the twenty-four hours. 

The evident insufficiency of this amount of bread (in the absence 
of any other kind of food) has led the Crown to inaugurate a series 
of public works on a great scale, entrusting their organisation to the 
well-known General Annenkoff (the constructor of the Trans-Caspian 
railway to Merv). General Annenkoff’s scheme comprises the con- 
struction of docks in Samara, quays and roads in the district of 
Nikolaievsk, wood-cutting and road-making in Bouzouloux, and ex- 
tensive irrigation works in the three southern districts. 

These works will give employment to some 15,000 hands during 
the winter months, and to, may be, 50,000 hands in the spring and 
summer. 

Notwithstanding all these measures, I have only to say that our 
workmen number at least 270,000 to make the necessity of further 
aid self-evident. 

It is here that private benevolence, properly organised, can afford 
great relief to the suffering families, by assisting those who are dis- 
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qualified for receiving aid from the State,? or fumilies so constituted 
(e.g. four or five workmen and infants under two years—to two or 
three persons receiving aid) that their monthly allowance of corn is 
evidently insufficient to sustain life ; and last, but not least, in helping 
the population of distant villages, when for any reason the distribution 
of the State subsidy is delayed. 

It is not without a reason that I speak of organised charity. 
Our province is so thinly peopled, our educated people so few (as the 
tables show, they form hardly 0°5 per cent. of the village population), 
that all their efforts, unless combined and rationally directed, would 
be of scarcely any effect. A rich landowner, residing on his estate, 
would spend perhaps thousands to relieve the peasants of his village, 
whose need might be comparatively small,—while at the same time, 
large settlements in the wilderness of Novo-Ouzensk, where there are 
no resident landowners, might be literally perishing for want of 
relief. 

These reasons, from the very beginning, pointed to the absolute 
necessity of forming a central relief committee for the collection of 
contributions and the repartition of relief amongst the different 
districts, and district committees for organising the relief in the 
villages. 

Great difficulties were at first encountered. The formation of a 
central committee in the town of Samara was easy, the local Society 
of the Red Cross forming a ready nucleus; but in the districts, and 
especially in their seventy-nine sections, it took weeks to form local 
committees of willing and able men. 

At the time when I wrote my Appeal there were no local commit- 
tees, and I believe the three I opened in the great villages Pestravka, 
Rachmanovka, and Gloushizza were the first. Our relief fund was also 
very meagre till quite recently. For the whole of our vast province 
we had scarcely 1,500/. to begin with. But soon the Red Cross 
Society of St. Petersburg sent us nearly 10,000/., and private donations 
increased our capital to 15,000/. in money and more than 100,000 
poods of grain. 

Certainly the money and corn went as fast as they came in; day 
after day the demand for help increases, and though at the pre- 
sent moment we have received (and spent) 10,000/. from the Central 
Relief Committee of St. Petersburg and news of 15,000/. more 
being placed at our disposal by the same committee, besides 
5,0001. from the Moscow merchants, we have still a hard time 
of it. Every day letters or telegrams come in from this or that 







































? Peasants owning land, mills or small factories in personal property, peasants from 
other provinces, bachelor workmen, all men having permanent employment, &c., are 
not qualified to receive State relief. 

% This is not a bare supposition, unhappily. 
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sectional committee, telling of dire distress and asking for immediate 
relief. 

But I have wandered from my theme; I must first explain how 
the relief is now organised. 

In the town of Samara—the capital of our province—a Provincial 
Benevolent Committee, consisting of the Governor (as clairman), the 
Bishop, the Vice-Governor, the Provincial Marshal of Nobility, the 
President of the Zemskaya Ouprava (the executive board of the 
assembly of representatives) and the Dean of our Cathedral, receives 
all subscriptions and donations, buys corn in the prosperous provinces, 
distributes it amongst the seven districts, and decides on all questions 
concerning two or more districts. 

An executive committee forms the central working organ. It con- 
sists of eight members—one of whom is the secretary, another the 
cashier, and two others—the managers of the grain stores and 
other materials. 

This committee sits daily, and virtually conducts all the business, 
its resolutions being confirmed every evening by the Governor, and 
brought into effect the next day. 

In each district a district committee, consisting of the Marshal of 
Nobility as chairman, the senior clergyman of the district town, the 
chief of the police, the magistrate, the president of the local 
Zemskaya Ouprava, the local doctors and schoolmasters, and any 
resident gentlemen and merchants that volunteer their services, 
manages the business of the district, controls the accounts and 
inspects the working of all the sectional committees. All the district 
towns being connected with Samara by telegraph lines, prompt com- 
munication between the Provincial Committee and the District 
Committees is assured. 

In each section, the local clergyman, schoolmaster, doctor and 
resident landowners (ladies not excepted) form a sectional committee, 
presided over by the chief of the section. These committees, besides 
distributing relief to the peasants of the village (generally a large and 
populous centre) where its members reside, have the management 
and control of the reserve grain stores that are now being provisioned 
for three months, and also of all the village charities of their section. 

In all the villages where help is needed, village boards of charity 
are being instituted; the local clergyman, mayor, resident land- 
owner, and any of the leading householders taking a share in the 
work. 

These village boards superintend the free kitchens and bakeries 
whence hot soup and baked bread is distributed to the needy 
families. They form the last links of our relief organisation and 
their number increases daily ; a month hence, I think no less than a 
thousand villages will be on our lists. 
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My readers will now have some idea of the general plan of our 
campaign against the great famine, and some conception too of the 
arduous nature of our task. 

Before closing this already too lengthy description, I must say 
a few words about the way assistance is afforded. Where free 
kitchens are established, food is served out once a day :—a bowl of 
hot soup (with or without meat), of which millet and lard form the 
principal ingredients, and one pound of bread, are given to every man or 
woman ; in some places we are able to give milk to the children. 
Old or infirm persons are supplied at their homes. The cost of this 
method is about 44 copecks a day for each person, or nearly exactly 
four shillings a month. 

Where there are no kitchens, bread is baked and distributed to 
the sufferers, 1} 1b. per head being allowed. 

As yet, we can afford to support only those who have absolutely 
no resources of their own, but we hope to be able to give better aid 
if our funds continue to increase. At present the utmost economy 
is rigorously enforced ; any imprudence may be a question of life 
or death to hundreds. 

But our help will avail but little if we only manage to sustain 
life ; we must try and provide at least some amount of seed for the 
spring, else the distress will necessarily have no end. The peasants 
receiving State aid will also receive seeds from the State, but, as I 
have said, thousands are not entitled to such aid. I shall err on the safe 
side if I say that about 100,000 peasants have only the Relief 
Committee to rely on. Well, we'll do what we can—one can’t say 
more. 

One word yet. I have received letters from England saying that 
the English papers are full of accounts of malversation and mis- 
management of relief funds; that such statements are bound to 
check all sympathy, that many would gladly help us if they could be 
sure that their aid would really reach the sufferers. 

It is practically impossible for me or any one to try and disprove 
such statements. Any one capable of stealing a starving man’s bread 
is capable of forging any kind of accounts and proofs. It seems 
childish to say ‘ come and see for yourselves ;’ but what else can I 
say ? 

About myself I know that I am heart and soul in my work; my 
fellow-labourers, both Government officials (who are also men, by 
the bye) and private gentlemen, work as hard as possible regardless 
of rest or health (our secretary has been twice laid up from overwork), 
and really if one of us should read in any paper that he is untrust- 
worthy, I firmly believe he would not waste an hour of his time to 


refute the libel; all our time belongs to our suffering countrymen 
now. 
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If English papers are rife with such accounts, I cannot help think- 
ing that they are taking a heavy moral responsibility on themselves ; 
but as long as they really believe what they print, who can blame 
them ? 

All the deeper is my gratitude to those noble hearts who, not- 
withstanding all these reports, still help their far-off brothers, to whom 
it is harder to refuse help than to risk the loss of money. 

These surely have not forgotten the Word: ‘I was an hungered, 
and ye gave Me meat.’ 

N. SHISHKOFF. 


Samara: January 25, 1892. 














































































































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


I. 
TOWARDS A COMMUNE 


THREE years ago London, the largest agglomeration of people that 
the world has ever seen, had reluctantly conceded to it the first in- 
stalment of direct popular municipal government. Provincial towns 
had for sixty years enjoyed the powers and privileges for which the 
metropolis had yearned in vain. Destitute of local spirit and muni- 
cipal pride, London, prior to 1855, was managed by congeries of 
corrupt, inartistic and incompetent cliques, who, on local boards and 
vestries dominated by land speculators and jerry-builders, tried, and 
to a great extent succeeded, in making the world’s richest city a place 
after their own heart, which meant London ugly, narrow, and dirty. 
The City Corporation, that could have been the heir of all the 
civic ages, the nexus of all the traditions and historical associations 
of the civitas of a free people, had become hypnotised by vested 
interests, nepotism, and feasting; neglecting its splendid opportu- 
nity of taking within its jurisdiction the rapidly growing metropolis, 
to care for and govern which should have been its object, duty, and 
ideal. If this had been done, the City would have saved itself from 
its impending and inevitable absorption by the Council, and thus 
have preserved in one body the homogeneous continuity of tradition 
and government for six millions of people by marching with the 
spirit of the times. It chose otherwise. Instead of using its strength 
and rising equal to its magnificent powers and possibilities, it was 
content to play the part of tapster to prolix politicians and commercial 
adventurers, and be the small and diminishing centre, powerful only 
in purse and name, glorious in its heritage but empty of generous 
deeds for this nation city. Through divided control and want of 
unification in its management, a condition of things arose in the 
metropolis which Parliament could not overlook nor public opinion 
tolerate. With the Thames a common sewer and the health of 
London threatened, the Metropolitan Board of Works was created 
mainly to give to London a centralised management of the sewage 
system, and to carry out works which certainly, if neglected, would 
have given London a repetition of the plague. 
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So far as its chief object and work was concerned, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works discharged its work fairly well—that is, in the light 
of \the knowledge (or lack of it) of its day. But it laboured under 
the difficulty of not being a popularly elected body responsible direct 
to the electors for its work,.with the result that ultimately nepotism, 
mismanagement and neglect caused Parliament to terminate its 
existence. In spite of its shortcomings, the old Board left its impress 
upon London in the Embankments, the Main Drainage, and other 
good improvements, the cost of which London now disproportionately 
feels, as it has to pay half of its present rate for debts accumulated 
for the improvements effected by the old Board. 

Its principal defect was lack of publicity and ambition, and where- 
its policy was not determined by the honest but narrow enthusiasts 
it contained, the selfish but well-masked interests of others prevailed. 
An enlarged vestry without municipal instinct and powers, much 
that was good in their work was vitiated because it was imposed upon 
them from without by the imperial authority and popular clamour, 
and not the result of their own conception and desire. This external 
initiative and divided responsibility begot apathy and induced neglect 
on the part of its members. The result was, that the permanent 
officers became really the rulers: of London, and the Board and its 
committees were the nominal endorsers of their recommendations. 

On the whole this worked not badly for many years, as the 
advising officers were generally good, honest, and able men, whose 
ideal of London and desire for improvements were considerably beyond 
those of their employers. But it begot difficulties when their enthu- 
siasm was blunted by age and diminished by outside work, and the 
growth of the area of their work prevented that personal attention 
without which work must be scamped or seriously neglected. Inci- 
dentally, the land speculator took occasion by the hand, and through 
the Board being composed of busy men, and its chief officers over- 
loaded with work, too often for private purposes jobbery (though not 
to the extent popularly imagined) crept in. The knowledge of this, 
and suspicion of more, the progress made by other towns, the march 
of sanitary science and general education, urged Parliament to bring 
about a change in 1889, when the London County Council was 
created. Called into existence mainly by political exigency, crippled 
at the commencement of its career by the suspicious death of its 
predecessor, deprived of its necessary powers, the new Council started 
its work for London a municipal Samson shorn of its requisite strength 
by the narrow political jealousy of its creators. 

Howled at by a corybantic press, thwarted by politicians, the Council, 
composed of men who were strangers to the work and each other, 
had a difficult task to perform. But it was a task that was undertaken 
by men who were imbued with the proper public spirit and possessed 
of the belief that London with its noble river and easy inclines was 
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almost all that could be desired physically. Possessing as it does the 
wealth and the intelligence requisite for success, it wanted but personal 
service, the impulse of a genuine enthusiasm, and the motif that a 
revivified municipal ideal had given in the creation of the Council 
to its best and most worthily ambitious citizens to make that success 
possible. The difficulties under which the Council laboured were in- 
creased by the resignation or death of able and experienced officials who 
had that knowledge and ability which time alone can give. Mr. Grant 
had died, Sir Joseph Bazalgette, Mr. Wakefield, the clerk, Mr. Ward, 
the solicitor, Mr. Lovick, Mr. Morley, and Mr. Gunyon had resigned. 
Of the new officials to take their places, Mr. Gordon, a very able 
engineer, died ere he had been a few weeks at work; his successor 
resigned through ill health, whilst Mr. Firth died at the very time 
when his services were most needed. Yet, in spite of these mis- 
fortunes, the work was pluckily carried on. 

Certain it is that no other new body ever contained such diverse 
but necessary elements in its 137 members as did the first Council. 
There were literally the square men for the square places, whilst each 
contributed towards the common stock of knowledge and experience 
something that the other lacked. All were imbued with a consum- 
ing zeal and love of work ; even the faddist and fanatic had his energy 
directed to the common end, and although he made himself ridiculous 
at times, it was only his virtue carried to excess, that to callous and 
captious critics appeared a vice, and the defect of his good qualities, 
which were profitably utilised in other directions. There were 
bankers and builders, peers and privy councillors, heads of civil 
service departments and large commercial houses, the retired official, 
the busy merchant, the journalist and littératewr, the artist and the 
architect, the manufacturer and the man of leisure, and the lawyer 
and labourer. Each had his own theory as to what London govern- 
ment should be. A few neophytes rasher than others thought they 
knew, which they did not, the cheapest and most easy and natural 
way of disposing of the sewage of London, and moralising its music- 
halls. Many had fads, a few crotchets, which in the hurry and 
necessity of doing the routine work they all relegated to their proper 
places in the desire for a better governed London, leaving to time 
and reason their chance of adoption. Very little political partisan- 
ship was displayed in committee, and not much more in the Council, 
during the early days of its existence. What litile there was shown 
was kept in hand, in spite of pressure from without that was continu- 
ally urging the minority to fight the majority on political lines. 

The majority, however, rose superior generally to their personal 
and political predilections by vying with all sections in hard drudgery 
and thankless work for the general interests of the community. To 
get the municipal machinery in order, to allay or destroy the bureau- 
cratic spirit in some of the departments, was the first duty. Stand- 
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ing orders were compiled, committees were reorganised, work was 
reapportioned and taken over from other bodies; administration was 
simplified, the staff was slightly increased, and its duties rearranged 
and generously imbued with the spirit of a healthy change; coun- 
cillors devoted themselves to the work in a spirit of self-sacrifice 
never excelled by any public body. 

Whatever may be the charges brought against the London 
County Council, the only one that can be justly urged is an excess 
of zeal for London, and none can say but that it has proved itself 
energetic, honest, and incorruptible. By its own effort it has evolved 
municipal order out of decentralised muddle and chaos, and honest 
enthusiastic labour in every direction out of corrupt and masterly - 
inactivity. Malevolent and ill-informed critics condemn the Council 
for much that it has not even attempted to do, and misrepresent all 
that it has done. Their aspersions are as unfounded as their know- 
ledge is limited of the difference between London as it now is and as 
it was before this nation city felt and showed, as it unmistakably 
does to all who have eyes to see, the impress of the handiwork of 
men who have combined with a generous ideal, practical ability of a 
high order, coupled with an economy carried to an unjustifiable 
extreme, , 

Unfortunately, the Council is measured by its conduct at its 
weekly public sittings, when the municipal Dr. Jekyll has a tendency 
to pose as a political Mr. Hyde, and attempts (at the instance of a 
narrow political partisanship) to mutilate municipal measures which, 
in the privacy of committee, and when the party whip was not 
looking, he tacitly or directly approved. But even here the Council 
is superior to Parliament in its internal business. Beyond this it has 
wisely decided—and for which it deserves much credit—to check 
that disease of our time—prolixity, by deciding that no man shall 
speak for more than fifteen minutes consecutively, and generally 
closures him in half that time. In other ways, such as the subdivi- 
sion of and persistent application to its detailed work, the councillors 
who really do the work get through as much in a month as a member 
of Parliament does in a session. 

Certain it is that no public body has ever permitted its proceed- 
ings to be so public, or transacted every piece of its work in the light 
of day, the best safeguard for healthy administration. The ‘local’ 
man, the curse of municipal government, has not appeared during 
the three years of the Council’s existence. The administration of 
the Building Act, hitherto a fruitful field for jobbery, for which the 
present committee deserves all praise, has studiously ignored local or 
interested representations, and has endeavoured to suppress the jerry- 
builder and to give London an architectural harmony and taste, 
without the monotony of Continental streets, that it sadly needs. 
So much has been written by others to refute the Council’s critics, 
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that, beyond giving a brief review of practical work, I do not intend to 
say more generally in its defence, except that the organised attempt 
to belittle the Council will not be endorsed by the people of London, 
and especially by the wage-earners. They see, as the most reactionary 
‘moderate’ does if he speaks his mind, that between the London 
County Council becoming a municipal Tammany Hall and being run 
by political Boss Tweeds there is no alternative beyond giving 
London all the powers, functions, and duties now imperfectly dis- 
charged by the City, Thames Conservancy, and Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, and placing within its jurisdiction and that of the District 
Councils all and everything relating to the health of London, and 
the ownership for public purposes of its gas, water, electric light, docks, 
markets, tramways, omnibuses, and some direct control of hospitals 
and similar institutions, now grossly mismanaged. 

This demand for wider powers, for heavier responsibilities is con- 
sistent, and should be non-political, as experience of the last three 
years proves that London must become a homogeneous, administrative 
whole in the interests of economy. And it is essential to avoid the 
overlapping of conflicting bodies, the dissipation of time, health, and 
energy of its best citizens, who, under the complex administration of 
London, a city of large distances, are being consumed by their heavy 
duties on many bodies, which a healthy centralised system of govern- 
ment would avoid, by and through which the decentralised agencies 
could work with greater efficiency. 

To this enlargement of the Council’s sphere of action I know that 
much objection will be raised, and, indeed, has already been urged by 
Sir John Lubbock and others. Our present chairman—who has 
rendered great service to London in criticising the programme of the 
Progressives recently put forth—objects to London becoming a joint- 
stock company, with the ratepayer as shareholder. This, in my 
opinion, is a consummation devoutly to be wished, and in so far as it 
has been realised by other towns and cities, so have the rates been 
reduced and health increased ; the cheapness and efficiency of public 
service has been improved just in proportion as the private joint-stock 
company has lost its grip of those municipal monopolies it has held 
too long. Sir John Lubbock must and does know that long before 
the Council can wring from Parliament a tithe of this programme it 
will have done much of its present work, simplified much more, and 
got into train and readiness the machinery and means of taking over 
larger duties that an increasingly educated constituency will impose 
upon it. The fear of jobbery and corruption that he anticipates will 
result from making the Council the owner of gas, water, tramways, 
docks, and markets, which nowyield yearly in London to private persons 
three times the revenue that the Council raises in rates, will not be 
realised, as the universal experience is that where the monopolies are 
municipalised, jobbery does not ensue. 
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In America, where private corporations generally hold or rent these 
monopolies, it is the desire to secure and retain these privileges to 
the exclusion of their rivals that produces maladministration and 
corruption. Municipally paved, swept, and watered Birmingham is 
better served, and at a cheaper price, than are nearly all the American 
cities that are farmed out, and in so being has reduced municipal 
politics in that country to its present low level, and against a con- 
tinuance of which there is a healthy agitation which demands relief 
from the very system Sir John Lubbock tacitly approves, and which 
London has sworn will cqntinue no longer. Sir John, however, 
admits the justice of this policy of municipalisation in one direction, 
by his preference for the Council taking over the water supply, and, 
above all, obtaining new sources of supply, which can only be done 
effectually by the Council absolutely owning the whole system of 
supply and distribution. If water, why not gas and tramways ? 

The fact is, London has no choice in the matter. With the 
glaring fact of 40,000,000/. of metropolitan debt, and not a single 
penny of which is remunerative, London must, and will, follow the 
healthy and economical example of provincial towns, which, out of 
200,000,000/. of debt they have contracted, 100,000,000/., or half, is 
invested in remunerative outlay in the shape of gas, water, trams, 
omnibuses, markets, docks, and baths, and enables the towns to tap a 
source of revenue, and secure cheaper and efficient services, denied 
to London, simply because our forefathers had too much Bentham 
and not enough common sense. Apart from the monetary advantage 
accruing from this policy, the growth of London compels its adoption 
as a mere physical and mechanical necessity, as true administration 
is not possible unless London’s Council becomes an inclusive govern- 
ing body, having all its services, roads, river, and communications 
under a centralised system of control. 

Subways may be constructed, but the gas, water, and electric 
companies will not carry their mains through, and their power in the 
House of Commons is too strong to enable the Council to relieve 
London from the inconvenience of having its roads torn up every day 
(eighteen streets are now opened in the City alone) by companies who 
earn their dividend by the neglect of precautions that a public body 
would have to take. 

Till the road authority is the owner of the tramways there is no 
hope of the horses, men, and vehicles injured by the dual ownership 
of the roads, and consequent neglect, obtaining that relief which can 
only be given, and with economy, by a single maintenance of both by 
the same authority. 

With the object of helping to make London an administrative 
whole, I stood and was returned. The progress already made in this 
direction has met with great success. Much that was considered 
Utopian and impracticable three years ago is being secured, and much 
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more on the verge of realisation, and has endeared the present Council 
to the masses of the people, who take an interest in the affairs of 
London that is in marked contrast with the apathy that prevailed 
prior to the election of this democratic body. Elected by a working- 
class district, a Socialist, a much-abused agitator, I went to the Council 
to devote the whole of my time to its work. This was an experiment 
in direct labour representation never before attempted. I had to 
justify it. Prior to the election in Battersea the workmen had re- 
volutionised the local bodies, and had brought about a change in 
local life in relation to direct employment of labour, fair wages, and 
subcontracting which in my return they hoped to assist in repeating 
on a larger scale for London as a whole. 

It was easy to be elected. It was easier for supporters to promise 
my salary, but it was very difficult to realise it at the end of the 
week. And I was often amused at the papers that insinuated that 
‘agitating’ was profitable, and felt a grim sort of humour at comic 
papers depicting me revelling in luxury, riding about in cabs, and 
dining at the Café Royal, whilst coincidently my supporters were 
having a whip round for half a week’s salary, or, as one of them did 
once, pawned his watch to enable the Battersea sybarite to tide over 
the week and avoid inglorious eviction by a broker who perchance 
six months before had been shouting ‘ Burns for Battersea!’ If the 
‘baldheaded man on the Brixton ’bus,’ who glibly and ignorantly 
talks about the glorious life of a paid agitator, and takes his politics 
from the Telegraph and his ethics from the ‘ Pink ’Un,’ could but con- 
ceive the existence I led through the first nine months I had on the 
London County Council, he would not feel so unjustly towards one 
who was giving London his time and technical knowledge, and for 
so doing was receiving the wages of an engine-driver, or less than a 
clerk of works. 

When I commenced my duties I had to choose between being an 
industrial Hal o’ the Wynd, a mere advocate of abstract ideas, a pro- 
pagandist of visionary aims and theories, and in so being reduce 
myself to the level of a faddist standing alone, free but impotent, or 
the practical pioneer of the advancing labour host, desiring and 
slowly winning a higher social, municipal, and intellectual life. 

My trade as an engineer came to my aid, and taught and told me 
that it was easier to mine and countermine for Labour than to hurl 
my body into the breach, which would have been futile, even though 
it pleased the groundlings. That this policy was correct—the only 
one, in fact, possible—all will admit, and the greatest opponent I have 
had on the Council told me the other day that, whatever interest had 
been neglected by the Council in its three years of office, Labour 
could not complain of inattention to its demands through the action 
of its paid representative. Immediately the Council settled down to 
its duties, and each man found his proper sphere in the general work. 
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I lit upon my place, which was to secure better conditions for its 
poorly paid employés, to obtain direct employment of labour and 
eliminate the contractor, and in so doing get better work for London, 
which is my chief object. In order to do this I joined the Main 
Drainage Committee, which gives employment to the largest number 
of men. 

The engineers, engine-drivers, stokers and labourers, all working 
continuously, except the flushers, worked seven shifts of twelve hours 
each, or eighty-four hours in the week, for two weeks, and three-and- 
a-half days in the third—an average throughout the year of sixty- 
six to seventy hours. I could see that the health of the men would 
be better if the three-shift system were established, the six-day 
working week adopted, overtime abolished, and a minimum wage of 
sixpence per hour for unskilled labour secured, and ninepence per hour 
for mechanics. Not only would the men be benefited by this, but 
through the saving which could be secured by the abolition of con- 
tract labour sufficient could be realised to nearly cover the enhanced 
cost of extra men by the adoption of shorter hours. It was a relatively 
easy matter to persuade the Council to pass a resolution for contrac- 
tors to sign :— ; 

That any person or firm tendering for a contract with the Council shall be re- 
quired to make a declaration that they pay such rates of wages and observe such 
hours of labour as are generally accepted as fair in their trade, and in the event of 


any charges to the contrary being established against them, their tender shall not 
be accepted; 


to which I wanted affixed a schedule of wages paid. But it was a 
harder task to induce some of the members to set their own house in 


order and not sweat their own employés. But, after much patience 
and ubiquitous persistency on my part, the Committee and Council 
decided to reject my eight-hours’ resolution, and as a compromise 
voted that fifty-four hours should be a maximum working week for all 
labour, and for continuous duty the eight-hours’ shift should be ob- 
served, at union rates, where ten and twelve were previously worked. 
The six-day week was adopted. Overtime has been abolished by not 
paying for it except in special circumstances, a step which many of 
the men did not like at first, but which has been to their permanent 
advantage, as this has led to it being reduced toa minimum, Un- 
skilled labour on this Committee now receives varying amounts from 
6d., 64d., 7d., and 8d. in proportion to its disagreeableness, and all 
boots, tools, and other requisites are now provided by the Council. 
The whole of the flushers and other labourers at Barking, where 
continuous working goes on, are on the eight-hours’ shifts, and, like 
the rest of the labouring staff, receive thirteen days’ holiday per 
annum with half-pay, and doctor when sick, and full pay for acci- 
dents. This change has not been so costly as was anticipated. The 
Western pumping station on the fifty-four hours’ weekly shifts as 
MM 2 
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against the eighty-four, or average of sixty-eight, only employs one 
more man than the total of nineteen, which it did before the change 
was made, this being due to the better arrangement of work that 
always occurs when hours are shortened. At Abbey Mills the staff 
has been increased. This has been mainly due to extra work, and 
where the cost has been increased for maintenance it has been saved 
by the direct employment of men for whom the Council paid the 
contractor 1,000/. per annum. 

The same has been adopted at all the other stations, and it can 
safely be said that reduced hours, higher wages and improved condi- 
tions generally, although adding slightly to the cost, have produced 
more efficient work, better health, stopped malingering, and given 
greater satisfaction to all concerned than the old system. 

This Committee undoubtedly set the standard for all the others, 
and gradually the Woolwich Ferry, with its staff of fifty-six men 
(whose wages I had the opportunity of suggesting before the Council 
took the ferry over at the request of the chairman of the Board), soon 
followed, and it has not a man employed on it who is receiving less 
than 30s. weekly with holidays and other emoluments, and is worked 
on the six-days’ system as against the seventy hours and seven days 
when it started. And all this was secured with four additional men 
only. 

The Fire Brigade, employing 820 men, has given its men 10 per 
cent. increase in wages, reduced the term of service from thirty to 
twenty-eight years, increased the scale of gratuities to widows and 
children, given every man one Sunday in two off, or twenty-six extra 
holidays, is improving their house accommodation, which was much 
needed. Iam of opinion that for normal working the three-shifts 
system should be applied to the Brigade, and much of the housemaid’s 
work, painting, cleaning, and other work, could be better and more 
cheaply done by non-combatant workmen, to the greater efficiency, 
increase, and smartness of the actual fire-resisting force. The pre- 
sent system of allowing some of the staff to inspect the appliances of 
private firms finds no favour with the Committee, and as there are 
plenty of men outside the force available for this purpose, donations, 
always demoralising, should be abolished. 

In the parks the hours have been reduced from fifty-eight to 
fifty-two—fifty-four in summer, forty-eight in winter. Wages have 
been slightly but insufficiently increased, the old system of overtime 
and Sunday labour has been modified and reduced, and better service 
is now yielded all round at a not larger cost in wages than was saved 
by employing park-keepers instead of Metropolitan Police, a policy 
that has enabled the parks of London to be rid of the lecherous 
loungers who made some of the parks unenjoyable to children, girls, 
and women. The park-keepers have completely purged the parks of 
these people, generally well-dressed and of gentlemanly appearance, 
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with the result that the parks are better used by the very people who 
need them most. 

In the asylums much has been done to improve the condition of 
the attendants by higher wages and more holidays. The attendants, 
however, now work fourteen hours in the day and ten hours at night, 
and no improvement can be made till the three-shift system is under- 
taken, which can be done with little extra cost, and with much 
advantage to the patience and temper of the attendants and comfort 
of the inmates. On the Bridges and Highways Committees direct 
employment of labour has resulted in better, cleaner, and cheaper 
work, shorter hours and higher wages for the employés, and a sub- 
stantial saving by the abolition of the contractors’ profits. 

On all the nine bridges, where seventeen men were paid by the 
contractor, and working seven days per week, the men now receive 
the same for six days, of fifty-four against sixty-six, and 1321. is 
saved. 

In all departments there has been a great change for the im- 
provement of the lower grade of the workers, and difficult though it 
has been at times to get the Council up to the best level of outside 
prices for skilled and unskilled labour, it is now nearly in that position ; 
and, moreover, has become the stahdard whereby all public bodies— 
including the Government—have been induced to move in the 
direction of humane conditions of labour. Incidentally it has made 
many of the Councillors more considerate to their own employés. 

On the knotty question of pensions, the Council at its commence- 
ment decided to abolish them with all new officers and servants, 
and also to ‘compulsorily retire’ all officers at the age of sixty-five. 
Salaried officers had no difficulty in getting their pensions, but mahy 
of the lower grade of employés who have been on the temporary 
staff and permanently employed as workmen for longer than the ten 
years that entitles persons on the staff to pensions have been left in 
a very uncertain position. This has caused no little dissatisfaction 
amongst the men, and has induced the Council to get parliamentary 
power that has enabled it to do justice to the flusher as well as to the 
engineer. At the present moment the Council and its employés are 
discussing a superannuation scheme where equal contributions by the 
Council and the men will be given, and which in several respects is 
superior to the old pension scheme. It is questionable, however, now 
that pensions and superannuation are unsettled questions, whether it. 
would be wise to accept any definite scheme which would be difficult 
to enforce, as many men belong to friendly societies and would not 
contribute, 

The Council has had much difficulty in providing that the 2,000 
uniforms it required should be made under fair conditions, and has 
taken every precaution to prevent sweating. As steps in that direc- 

tion it has decided— 
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As regards work done in factories we think it will be sufficient to insist— 

(a) That the rate of wages for every class of work done in any work-room shall 
be posted up in some conspicuous place in that room. 

(6) That any persons authorised by the Council shall have at all reasonable 
times free access to every part of the factory ; and 

(c) That any persons authorised as above may see any worker apart. 

(d) The wages-book shall at all times be open to inspection by any person 
thereto authorised by the Council. 

(e) The contractor should be obliged to keep a register of all out-workers em- 
ployed by him, open to inspection by any persons for the time being authorised by 
the Council to make such inspection; such register to contain the name and 
address of every out-worker, even though members of one family or household, who 
does any Council work for the contractor, and the amount and nature of the work 
given out. 

(f) The contractor should not be perm itted to give out to any household more 
work than the members of it on the register may reasonably be expected to perform 
within the time allotted. 

(g) No sub-letting should be allowed, under a heavy penalty. 

1. That in all clothing contracts the Council do fix a minimum scale of wages 
for workers and work of every description. 

2. That it be referred to the Special Committee on Contracts to draw up such 
scale and submit it to the Council for approval. 

3. That contractors employed in making up clothes to the order of the Council 
be called upon to sign an agreement to pay according to the scale aforesaid, and to 
comply, if the clothing is made up entirely in a factory, with stipulations (a) (6) 
(c) (d) aforesaid ; or, if any out-workers are employed, with the stipulations (ce) (f) 
and (y), in addition to (a) (d) (c) and (d), with, in the case of (5), the substitution 
of the word ‘ work-room ’ fer ‘ part of the factory.’ 


And also that the Committee do consider and report what penalties 
should be provided for in the form of contract, for the breach of any 
of the above-mentioned conditions. This is at present being done, 
as is also the settlement of a log of wages to be approved by the 
trade. ; 

The Council’s action in inserting the ten hours’ clause for the 
tramway workers in the Harrow Road, Camberwell, Streatham, Cam- 
berwell and Westminster Bridge extensions has benefited the men, 
and prospectively provides a great boon for them. Its municipal 
lodging-house in Drury Lane will, I hope, be the precursor of many 
such dwellings, to take the place of the present dens of infamy, to 
enter which means the permanent demoralisation of the inmates. 
The Council, unfortunately, has not the power to provide labour 
bureaux, which was attempted, but rejected as being outside its 
powers. On the subject of workmen’s trains, the Council has suc- 
ceeded in influencing railway companies to make concessions, and in 
this and all other matters evinced a disposition towards the masses 
that endears it to the intelligent worker, upon whose support it can 
justly rely. 

In the way of direct employment of labour, previously supplied at 
fancy contract prices which the workmen never received, the Council 
has done wisely and well. Under the Office of Works and the Board, 
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the pumping stations, parks, bridges, and other municipal institutions 
were the happy hunting-grounds of the Jack-of-all-trades-and-master- 
of-none. 

Contract labour was extravagantly used, and it was generally dear 
and nasty, and its employment adversely affected the officials, who 
now have to do the work of their departments by means of a per- 
manent staff devoting the whole of its time to the duties of the 
Council, which it formerly did not always, and in case of emergencies 
by temporary men directly employed. All the painting, carpenter- 
ing, and other similar work in the parks let out to contractors is 
now done better, quicker and cheaper by the Council’s artisans at 
trade rates, and not by labourers at wages that will not produce good 
work. 

The economical and efficient progress in this direction made by 
the present Council in the case of work at Myatt’s Fields, Blackheath, 
Tench Street, Blackheath, Clapham, and Wandsworth Commons, and 
many other places, must be extended to all departments of work and 
labour under its control. This has been, and will be, stubbornly 
resisted by the Moderates as a whole and by intense opposition of a 
few Progressives. ‘These hide-bound political economists too fre- 
quently use the work of corporate bodies to be the platform from which 
their shibboleths will find publicity, but which in their private 
capacity they do not endorse. Certain it is that London is no longer 
an orange to be sucked by the middleman, who in other departments 
of trade and labour is receiving scant mercy, and whose days in 
municipal work are numbered. 

[ have worked for builders and contractors, and my knowledge of 
them is confirmed by my three years’ experience and justified by the 
sad example of the School Board, that, however closely contractors 
are watched, there is great difficulty in getting that workmanship and 
material that is agreed upon and paid for. 

Under the system of lowest tender it is impossible to get that 
class of work that publie authorities should insist upon. It is true, 
and I gladly admit it, that Sir Joseph Bazalgette, in no small measure 
due to that excellent and incorruptible engineer, Mr. Grant, did get 
really good work done under the contract system ; work like the old 
main sewers, that cannot be excelled, or like that really splendid brick 
aqueduct at Garratt Lane, in building which the contractor lost 
heavily, owing to the clerk of works being so vigilant in seeing the 
Council got its pound of brick. 

But the old Board paid a very good price for its work, practically 
had selected tenders, and the contractors generally gave personal 
attention to the work, and by other means secured better work than 
the open system of competition with lowest tender could secure now, 
simply because your modern contractor is generally run by a syndicate 
of outsiders, and does not take that interest in the work that the 
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senior Brasseys, Airds, Websters, Petos, and others did. Many of 
this Council, irrespective of party, strongly believe in the lowest 
tender, and some of the members, including the chairman, have such 
a mania for it, that in several instances where our officers (and 
London has in its service some very able men) have advised that the 
work could not be done at the price, the tender has been accepted, 
and the result has been withdrawal from contract, or costly super- 
vision, which can nearly always be evaded, with great inconvenience 
and delay. 

Selected tenders may in some cases lead to jobbery, but it inva- 
riably produces better work than the lowest tender. The best firms, 
except a few, who manage somehow to get inside knowledge, refuse to 
compete, because they either will not lose money or their reputation 
by doing scamped work, which is generally reckoned and speculated 
upon by the firms who cut prices down so low. 

I am strongly opposed to both systems, and believe that the 
Council will, in the interests of economy, good and lasting work, 
follow the example of many municipalities, Government depart- 
ments, gas and tramway companies, and vestries, and do all its own 
works of repair and maintenance ; and in the case of roads, sewers, 
bridges, asylums, embankments, and other works, save our officers 
from the endless worry and anxiety of closely watching their con- 
tractors, and erect with their own plans, workshops and men, all 
buildings wherever practicable. 

It is estimated by practical men that the School Board for 
London is now paying 30,000/. per annum for the repair and depre- 
ciation of work that the lowest tender and its consequent scamping 
has produced. 

In this view and for the same reasons I am supported by the 
evidence given by the workmen, our clerks of works, and the best of 
municipal surveyors and engineers, who are free from builders’ influ- 
ence. That rarity of rarities, an honest builder with a conscience, 
public spirit, and an artistic imagination, Mr. Roberts, London County 
Council, strongly advocates the Council doing its own work, as it 
assuredly will. During this Council’s existence attempts have been 
made, but checked by myself at great loss of time and health, to intro- 
duce the pernicious system of subletting and subcontracting. In 
brickwork it means badly prepared mortar, dirty sand, insufficient 
lime or cement, bad bonding, and the inside joints being slobbered 
over instead of being properly jointed, bad quality of bricks and 
artificial jointing, instead of the durable flat weather-joint so rarely 
seen, and which can be cleaned or washed with safety. 

In painting, it means boy and unskilled labour, two and three 
coats instead of four and five, rust and dirt left on, and when the 
proper number of coats are given they are doctored as to thickness 
and quality of materials used. The work is not rubbed down and 
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dusted before coats are applied, whilst coats of sheepskin are too fre- 
quently imposed on the ratepaying lambs. Our officers now have 
each coat of a different colour to check the number given. In 
plastering, it means thin foreign-sawn laths, common nails, hairless 
plaster, irregular coats, and few of them, chemicals and other materials, 
to produce results that time and labour more effectually give. In 
plumbing, so necessary to perfect health and safety, it means rough 
and imperfect workmanship, lead of light weight. 

In large works, such as sewers and embankments, requiring great 
strength and durability, much of which is underground, there is every 
inducement under the contract system for careless or unscrupulous 
contractors to give bad work and worse materials. Much of this has’ 
been prevented simply because, under the present system of organised 
labour, every workman is now a supernumerary clerk of works, and now 
reports to me direct any scamping or defective work, with the result 
that in every case in which I have taken action the officers or committee 
have endorsed my complaint, much to the annoyance of the builder 
and his friends, but to the advantage of the ratepayer, who without 
consideration denounces unionism, agitators, and all their works. 

Beyond these precautions, the Council by deciding to have only 
practical men as clerks of works in all departments of labour, has done 
its best, as in all other departments, to safeguard the interests of its 
constituents, and get work that shall rival the aqueducts of old Rome 
and the beauty of the old Oxford buildings. 

In the matter of the coal supply for the pumping stations, offices, 
Fire Brigade stations, Woolwich Ferry, and the fleet of sludge vessels, 
requiring in all about 50,000 tons per annum, I am distinctly in 
favour of the Council following the example of the gas companies— 
that is, to have its own vessels supplying its regular and permanent 
demands, with stated coals of the right character. When the present 
Council came into office it was found that little attention was paid 
either to the quantity or quality of the coals supplied. The coals 
are now weighed and tested, and we no longer get mixed quality nor 
bargeloads ten to twenty tons short. It is to the credit of all the 
Committees that this system has been stopped, and the Council, 
after rejecting bad builders and traders, has but one better thing to 
do—that is, to eliminate, as large companies are doing, the middle- 
man altogether, who too long has looked upon corporate bodies as 

his eldorado. The necessity of this is proved by the case of one firm 
that I was able to throw out, that kept a clerk whose duty it was to 
take half-sovereigns round to workhouses, asylums, schools, hospitals, 
infirmaries, and other public institutions, to bribe the officers and 
demoralise public administration! The advantage of direct supply, 
wherever possible, is to protect the public purse, and in so doing 
prevent the officers from contact with individuals whom it is not to 
the public advantage to know. 
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On asylums, fire brigade, and all other committees the question 
of supervision of stores has received much needed attention. I believe 
that although much good has been done, much more could be effected 
by a central store, by which proper distribution could take place, and 
defective goods that amateurs cannot detect stopped by experts. In 
every department of the Council waste has been stopped, extravagance 
prevented, and no longer is it possible for gardens to be supplied with 
plants and seedlings, and officers of asylums be allowed to have their 
two or three days at race meetings whilst subordinates do their work, 
or printers receive for years 20 per cent. more for their work than it 
deserved. 

No one can conceive the neglect into which some of the depart- 
ments fell, notably that dealing with the drainage of London, Abbey 
Mills station particularly. Valves, penstocks, auxiliary gear, have 
never been moved since their first construction. No alternative routes 
had been provided by the Board in case of breakdown of the single 
intake and discharge pipes. A breakdown occurred at this station 
recently through neglect of an ordinary and simple precaution, which 
necessitated the discharge of much sewage into the river, that the 
Council is rectifying, and in the future will prevent. 

The splendid building had not been repaired, whilst the pumps 
and engines were working considerably below their working power. 
Coal was wasted, sewers choked not so much because the engines were 
obsolete, but because they had been allowed to get into bad order. 
The practical men saw this and took the most effectual steps to pre- 
vent its continuance, and the whole of the stations are undergoing a 
course of repairs and alterations of pumps that at one station alone 
has resulted in a saving of 6,000/. in coal in one year, besides 
diminishing the risk of flooding by the slip of pumps that previously 
occurred. This adopted at other stations means 15,000/. less for 
coal. 

Storm overflow appliances and gear got into such bad condition 
that large volumes of river water passed into the low-level sewer at 
high tide, which required additional cost to pump out again. 

Sluice-valves, delivery-mains, and general arrangements to secure 
efficient clearing of floods and normal discharge of sewage were in a 
very bad condition. Sewers were ‘bellied,’ and the whole system 
wanted tightening up. 

At Barking outfall the engines and machinery—which were more 
in keeping with a mineral-water works than for pumping sewage— 
have been improved, the use of chemicals for precipitation reduced 
—soon, I hope, to be abolished—by the adoption of mechanical means. 
Filth extractors and destructors now catch and destroy 100 tons 
per week of the solid filth that formerly went into the river; 
20,000 tons of sludge per week—or in two years one and a half million 
tons—are taken to sea by the two steamers which will soon be in- 
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creased in number to five. When this is done, now that Tottenham 
sewage is not discharged into the river, the Thames will be purer 
as it undoubtedly has become in the past three years, as the cleanli- 
ness of the foreshores unmistakably proves. That the river is 
far from what it should bed readily admit ; and it never will be what 
it should be till the duties of the Thames Conservancy, for some 
time past inefficiently discharged, are merged in the Council, and the 
sanitary authority for London has the water, the river, and the 
disposal of sewage under its control. 

The Council now gets blamed for the pollution of the river 
which is contributed by dust, mud, and refuse wharves and shoots 
which do not put into barges all the filth they receive. Breweries, . 
distilleries, chemical, gas, guano, and other works discharge into the 
river much that should go elsewhere, whilst the docks and shipping 
contribute their share. 

Defective sanitary accommodation in the neighbourhood of the 
river contributes, whilst every draw-dock is a recognised receptacle for 
all rubbish, stale vegetables, and stinking fish from all quarters. 

Billingsgate market with all its crowds of porters and visitors has 
but a few lavatories which have to be paid for, with the result that 
the river front of the richest city is made a foul public latrine. 

Yet, in spite of all these contributory causes of pollution, the 
Council, feeling and discharging its responsibility in the matter of 
getting a pure ‘ silent highway,’ is handicapped by the starvation of 
the upper reaches of the river by the water companies taking out 
130 million gallons per day, or one third of the total volume of 
water of the river running over Teddington weir, much to the detri- 
ment of the lower reaches, like Richmond and other places. , 

In its supervision of the theatres and music-halls much of the 
outcry against ‘moral censorship,’ which never has met with the 
approval of the majority of the Council, was raised to hide the real 
objection that was felt and raised to vested interests being compelled 
to provide clean, decent, well-built buildings, properly equipped; to 
provide exit and prevent panic and fire. Much that the Council has 
been condemned; for doing in this matter in 1890 was endorsed and 
recommended by the very papers which, like the Saturday Review 
in 1887, advocated, and in so doing met with general approval, what 
it and others denounce the Council for now securing to the public. 

In fighting railway companies for encroaching on open spaces, 
width and headway of railway arches, the Council has thrown over 
the perfunctory attitude taken up by the old Board. This attitude 
has encouraged local bodies to do likewise, with the result that tunnels 
and arches are likely to be no longer shower-baths for passing passen- 
gers, and will be clean and bright by being lined with glazed bricks. 

The pressure by the Council on vestries for the provision of under- 
ground conveniences, and the prevention of vestry contractors sweep- 
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ing mud which they are paid to take away into the main sewers, has 
produced good results. The local bodies and the Council through the 
active intervention of councillors now mutually assist each other to 
an extent undreamt of under the old régime. This effects con- 
siderable saving in small but many ways, of which the following 
is an example. 

A vestry wanted to dispose of 5,000 loads of mould, for which 
600/. would have been charged on the vestry account. The Parks 
Committee of Council required this amount of soil for repair to an 
adjoining common, for which 1,000/. would have been charged to 
Council. The vestry got a free shoot on the common, and the 
Council the mould, and by this mutual and convenient arrange- 
ment 1,600/. was saved to the ratepayers instead of going to the 
middleman. 

Improvements contemplated by both the vestries and the Council 
have been jointly undertaken, and in many cases the local authority 
has been paid to do work that contractors would have otherwise 
secured. 

The charge so generally made that the Council leaves nothing 
behind it to mark its three years of office, if true, acquits it of extra- 
vagance which others urge. But this is not so. Blackwall Tunnel, 
costing 1,000,000/.; Barking Road Bridge, 100,000/.; a projected 
scheme of main drainage costing two and a quarter millions; the 
development and improvement of the Barking and Crossness works ; 
three new sludge vessels and one new ferry boat, and large sewers in 
different parts of London, with a considerable amount of money spent 
on urgent and necessary repairs more important to health than costly 
street improvements; bridges repaired and their approaches im- 
proved ; parks and open spaces doubled in area, made more enjoy- 
able by music, provision for games, gymnasia, and sports; Fire 
Brigade enlarged and improved in every department ; hydrants 
everywhere taking the place of the obsolete wooden fire-plug, 
constant supply being rapidly secured; coal-merchants, not before 
their time, taught to give full weight, now find it necessary to 
lengthen their sacks ; a housing scheme undertaken ; Public Health 
Acts vigorously enforced and Sanitary Authorities working heartily 
with the Council and now imbued with municipal zeal they have 
hitherto lacked ; everywhere business-like vitality and inroads being 
made on accumulated neglect, and Parliament told that the Council 
intends to have its own in spite of vested interests. London’s first 
Parliament, going to its end after three years of zealous painstaking 
work, has enshrined itself in the hearts of its citizens. By its 
sympathetic devotion to the cause of the poor, it has installed 
itself in the people’s mind as London’s corporate conscience and 
conservator, instinct with pulsating life in all its acts, it wants, as 
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it will get, a new term of service to complete what it has so worthily 
begun. 

What is the measure of the Council’s future work, the limit of 
its programme ? 

In Charles Booth’s wonderful but awful book is contained a list of 
human derelicts for whom salvation must be found. That is the 
Council’s work. 

Deep down in the abyss of London’s poverly can be found thou- 
sands that in the gloom that there prevails see with hopeful eyes the 
light the Council has for the first time shed over the lot of their 
degradation and toil. London’s labour, stirred by the impulse of the 
dock strike and other industrial conflicts, sufficiently educated to feel’ 
and appreciate its own suffering, is repeating the enthusiasm of its 
sixteenth-century craftsmen, and has determined to help the best of 
its citizens to make London less a place like hell than it has been by 
its apathy too long. 

And it is against this Council, the embodiment of desire for 
portentous social change, that the dogs of property bark, and Tory 
politicians vainly display their thinly-veiled contempt or unscrupulous 
hostility. Many of us thought that the Tories, in municipal politics 
at least, would have risen to the level of the best traditions of Sadler, 
Shaftesbury, and Oastler, in their action on the Factory and Sanitary 
Acts, and their general profession of sympathy with labour. But again 
with crass political fatuity, lack of foresight and poverty of resource, 
they have revived, and in this case justified, the title of the Stupid 
Party, by throwing away their only chance of capturing London from 
their opponents, by issuing an anti-labour programme, and thereby 
playing into the hands of the Progressives; and by so doing deserve 
and will get the soundest thrashing they have ever received as the 
price they must pay for their collusion with ground landlords, whom, 
ultimately, they must throw to the wolves as they have their former 
allies the publicans, or for ever ensure political extinction. 

Not only have they done this, but they have alienated the 
intelligent even amongst their own party by stultifying their own 
work, by alliance with land speculators, house-farmers, jerry-builders, 
and obscurantists of a low and vulgar type, whom their programme 
has brought together. The better men of the Moderates—and this 
Council has many—must feel dejected at the official ‘ Moderates’ prac- 
tically saying that six millions of people are to be governed by a 
body that must have no ambition, and must be ‘cabined, cribbed, 
confined’ within the corners of Acts of Parliament that are passed by 
ground landlords, whose pecuniary interests prevent London possess- 
ing the powers and means of municipal redemption. 

This mighty city is to have its collective life circumscribed by the 
publican, the jobber, and the monopolist, because forsooth it is meet 
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that they should prosper whilst its people perish. In reply to this 
ineptitude punishment will come swift and sure from London’s 
toilers, who will celebrate the triennial anniversary of the passing of 
the Fair Wage Clause on Saturday, the 5th of March, by giving of 
their leisure sufficient to record their vote for councillors who have 
given their time, health, and energy for the purity, sanitation, and 
social well-being of London. 


JOHN BURNS. 





II 
TOWARDS COMMON SENSE 


NEITHER a member of the outgoing, nora candidate for the incoming, 
London County Council, without special knowledge of the workings 
of the municipal body, or of the cries most calculated to win muni- 
cipal elections, I only speak as an ordinary ratepaying elector. My 
appearance, therefore, on such a field as this, and against such an 
antagonist as Mr. Burns, needs explanation, if not apology. The 
explanation and the apology are these. 

Electors to the County Council {have in a few days’ time to 
choose between two policies—the Progressive and the Moderate 
programmes. On the very eve of the election it would be a 
declaration of partisanship to open the pages of this Review to 
one side and not to the other. The article in which Mr. Burns 
so vehemently expounds the Progressive policy demands in fair- 
ness an expression of the Moderate view. But the Moderate 
champion has, from unavoidable causes, failed to appear, and, 
at something later than the eleventh hour, the proofs of 
Mr. Burns’s article have been placed in my hands with the 
request to try, in less than five working hours, to maintain the 
balance. 


The title which Mr. Burns prefixes to his article is signifi- 
cant. Moderate men have often accused the Progressives of 
tending ‘Towards a Commune.’ They hardly expected to find 
the tendency flourished in the face of the electors as a glory, and 
a challenge. 

To do Mr. Burns justice, the policy of the Progressives bears out 
in every suggestion the device which he has chosen for his standard. 
Politically, a commune may, or may not, be a bogey. Commercially, 
it is, at any rate, expensive. In London the annual expenditure per 
head of the population is 2/. 7s. 9d., and the debt per head is 91. 3s. 8d. 
In Paris the annual expenditure per head of the population is 
51. 48. 7d., and the debt per head is 321. 5s. 3d. Becoming a ‘ com- 
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mune’ means, so far as experience shows, more than doubling our 
rates and more than trebling our debt. 

Before dealing in detail with Mr. Burns’s article, one preliminary 
observation may be made. The London County Council has, con- 
sidering its difficulties, done much excellent work. Whether it has 
endeared itself to the people of London, as Mr. Burns asserts, or 
‘enshrined itself in the hearts of its citizens,’ or ‘installed itself in 
the people’s mind as London’s corporate conscience,’ may be doubted. 
But Moderate men will make a fatal mistake if they presume on the 
unpopularity of the Council. It has improved the administration of 
South and East London; it has laboured zealously to promote the 
efficiency of sanitary and housing Acts ; it has diminished the rates of 
the East End, if it has raised those of the West. Its crude better- 
ment schemes, childish petulance at their rejection, and interference 
with the labour market have not endeared it to landowners, states- 
men, or employers of labour; but they are in strict accordance with 
the policy of every trades unionist in London. 

The programme which Mr. Burns has put forward is based partly 
on the work of Mr. Sidney Webb, partly on the statement of a 
Progressive policy for the London County Council which has been 
adopted by the London Liberal and Radical Union. Mr. Burns has 
the same fine scorn for ‘ vestry-like questions of administrative detail.’ 
He advocates the same complete municipalisation of all necessary 
public monopolies, perfect home rule for the Metropolis of the Empire, 
the acquisition and management by the Council of all water supply, 
gas supply, tramway service, omnibus service, urban railways, burial 
grounds, and docks. His friends, if not he himself, further claim 
for the Council control of the police and of the river, Thames, control 
of the charities of London, control of the licensing of stage and 
hackney carriages. He desires lastly the County Council to be the 
instrument for the elevation of London’s ‘submerged tenth’ and to 
undertake the housing of its poor in dwellings built and managed 
by municipal enterprise. In other words, the London County Council 
is to expend upwards of 100,000,000/. in the purchase of the different 
businesses, to employ some 35,000 electors as their servants, and to 
spend every year upwards of 3,000,000/. in weekly wages to its staff. 
Without experience or aptitude for business, it is to embark in a 
colossal business speculation, in which every risk of its operations is 
to be borne by the ratepayers. 

To commend this prodigious scheme to the public, London as it 
was before March 1889, and London as it is, are daubed in the blackest 
colours. If we are to believe Mr. Burns and his friends, London is 
the least self-governed and the worst-governed city in the world, 
dominated by a clique of inordinately wealthy people, who are sur- 
rounded by immense crowds of deserving poor, crushed by rates and 
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enslaved by selfish plutocrats; London is represented as the prey of 
private monopolists, who levy extortionate tolls on the food, drink, 
and light of the people, who demoralise the river-side populations, 
who only bury the dead atenormous charges, and who lend their 
tramways, railways, and omnibuses as instruments for the exaction of 
excessive and ill-paid labour; the condition of its poor is described 
as a disgrace to civilisation; its finance is confused, its rates crush- 
ing, its poor-law administration anarchic, its hospital organisation 
chaotic. If the facts were as they are here represented they might 
support a case for drastic change. But the truth of the picture is 
exaggerated into rhetorical falsehood. 

Whoever soberly reflects on the condition of London comes to 
the conclusion that the proportion of wealth to poverty is less in 
London than in most of the big cities of the world; that the 
number of the deserving and indigent poor is relatively small ; that 
even in the East End misery and squalor are the exception rather 
than the rule; that London is one of the healthiest of cities, and 
that, though defects undoubtedly exist, they are capable of remedy ; 
that the rates imposed upon Londoners are less than those of any 
other large city, with the exception of Vienna, and that this com- 
parative exemption from pecuniary burdens is due to the Corporation, 
the Vestries, and the Metropolitan Board, which are the objects of 
Mr. Burns’s hatred. 

The premisses upon which his vast schemes are founded 
collapse ; but it is worth while to examine the manner in which they 
are presented. Mr. Burns wishes to speculate with the ratepayers’ 
money. His article is his testimonial for the post of director of ‘a 
dock, tramway, omnibus, railway, building company. Does his 
language, or his logic, do his candour and his caution, recom- 
mend him as a fit person to be entrusted with the management 
of the vast business concerns in which the public money is to 
be invested ? 

If Mr. Burns wishes to do his opponent a mischief, he may 
accept a friendly piece of advice. Let him take a stick, and not a 
pen. Witha stick he may injure his enemy; with a pen he is likely 
to damage himself. ‘Honest,’ ‘sincere,’ ‘plain,’ ‘outspoken’ are 
probably the titles of which John Burns is most proud. Words are 
not given to him, as to the French diplomatist, to conceal his 
thoughts, but to express them. His language is therefore important. 
He may be taken as a: fair sample of the men to whom, according to 
the Progressives, the ratepayers’ money is to be entrusted. 

London government before 1855 was the government of a 
‘congeries of corrupt, inartistic, incompetent cliques ;’ the City Cor- 
poration was ‘ hypnotised by vested interests, nepotism, and feasting,’ 
‘contentto play the part of tapster to prolix politicians.’ It was 
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succeeded by the Metropolitan Board of Works, which, not being a 
popularly elected, responsible body, fell into the vices of ‘ nepotism, 
mismanagement, and neglect.’ In 1889 arose the ‘municipal 
Samson,’ which was ‘howled at by a corybantic press,’ shorn of its 
locks by ‘ narrow political jealousy,’ taunted by ‘ malevoleni and ill- 
informed critics,’ barked at ‘by the dogs of property,’ resisted by 
‘hide-bound electors,’ thwarted by the ‘thinly veiled contempt or 
unscrupulous hostility of Tory politicians,’ whose. ‘ crass political 
fatuity justified the title of the Stupid Party.’ In the face of these 
obstacles the achievements of the County Council are lauded to 
the skies. It eschewed ‘political partisanship ;’ it ‘evolved muni- 
cipal order out of decentralised muddle and chaos ;’ it ‘ endeavoured 
to suppress the jerry-builder, and to give London an architec- 
tural harmony and taste;’ it has ‘purged the parks of lecherous 
loungers—generally well dressed and of gentlemanly appearance ;’ 
it has prevented the officers of asylums from having ‘their two 
or three days at race meetings while subordinates do their 
work,’ 

So much for the general work of the Council. To its details I 
shall return. All the good work, it may be added in passing, is at- 
tributed to the Progressives, whose opponents are ‘stultified’ by 
their ‘ alliance with land speculators, jerry-builders, and obscurantists 
of a low and vulgar type.’ Meanwhile Mr. Burns himself acts as 
‘the practical pioneer of the advancing labour host,’ and it will be 
conceded by his bitterest opponent that he has indisputably proved 
an able, energetic, and efficient member of the Council. His own 
record of his achievements shows that no County Council could be 
formed which would not be the poorer for his exclusion. His special 
task has been to resist the middleman, and he is proud that he 
rejected one firm of coal merchants, who ‘kept a clerk whose duty 
it was to take half-sovereigns round to workhouses, asylums, schools, 
hospitals, infirmaries, and other public institutions, to bribe the 
officers and demoralise public administration.’ His work provoked 
bitter hostility. Asa paid representative he was jeered at by the 
press as the ‘ Battersea Sybarite,’ and denounced by ‘the bald- 
headed:man on the Brixton ’bus’ who ‘takes his politics from the 
Telegraph and his ethics from the “ Pink Un.”’ 

Either Mr. Burns does or does not believe the truth of the fore- 
going extracts. If he does believe them his intellect, if he does 
not believe them, his character, is at fault. I assume that his 
utterances express his true thoughts. In that case his language 
implies him to be a feverish, narrow-minded enthusiast, incapable of 
recognising that opponents may be equally conscientious, equally 
sincere, and equally self-justified with himself. Is that the stamp 
of man whom ‘the rate-paying lamb ’— to use his own expression— 
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can safely appoint to be the director of the vastest business enter- 
prise that was ever conceived ? 

But if his language does not inspire ratepayers with confidence, 
what will they think of his accuracy, of his candour, of his caution, 
of his logic ? 

It is difficult for an outsider to check Mr. Burns’s statements, 
But one apparent instance of inaccuracy inspires suspicions of others. 
He wishes to show that the Council has left its mark, and is in- 
terested in calling attention to the magnitude of its achievements. 
He illustrates his points by referring to ‘ Blackwall Tunnel, costing 
1,000,000/.’ As a fact, the tender of Messrs. Pearson & Son, who - 
are now completing the Hudson River Tunnel at New York, was 
accepted by the Council at 871,000/.—a not unimportant difference 
when we consider the point which Mr. Burns is labouring to 
establish, 

Of Mr. Burns’s candour it is again difficult to judge. This fact 
is, however, noteworthy. One of the most burning questions between 
the Progressives and the Moderates is the control of the police. The 
Moderates maintain that it is absolutely necessary that the Govern- 
ment should have the control of thé police ; that even in America, the 
guardianship of the metropolis is not entrusted to the municipality ; 
that London is Imperial as well as municipal, and that to hand over 
the police to the County Council is to create a state within a state, 
and to entrust an army of 14,000 men to a deliberative assembly, 
which holds office for three years, and which, during that time, cannot 
be called to any account, because there is no responsible executive. 
On this question there is the broadest. cleavage between the two 
parties. Mr. Burns altogether omits it. Did he consider that to 
mention it in connection with his name was in many minds to 
reduce the suggestion to an absurdity? If this is not the ex- 
planation, why is the control of the police omitted from Mr. Burns’s 
programme ? 

Two other facts may be noted in the same connection. He claims 
for the majority in the County Council an absence of political 
partisanship, which was the more to be commended because of the 
incessant provocation of the minority. He omits to mention that the 
appointments made by the Council were strictly party appointments, 
and that eighteen out of nineteen Aldermen were chosen as 
Liberals or Radicals, and that the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Mr. Beaufoy was filled by the appointment of Professor Stuart. 
Again, he is proud of the municipal lodging-house in Drury Lane. 
But he omits to mention that the Council has built too fine a building, 
that it took little, or no, care to provide material when it was cheap, 
and that as a consequence it has missed its aim of providing a cheap 
lodging-house. The municipal building cannot compete with private 
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enterprises, because it has had to raise its prices a penny per night 
for each cubicle. 

Of Mr. Burns’s caution, the viewy vastness of his scheme is an 
example; of his logic anyone can judge. Take a few illustrations. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works fell into vice, he tells us, because 
it was not a popularly elected body, responsible direct to the electors. 
At.the same time, he holds that vestries are nests of corruption, 
perennial springs of nepotism, mismanagement, and neglect, although 
they are popularly elected bodies, more directly responsible to the 
electors than a County Council. The question is begged whenever 
there is a question raised. He tells us that the cheapness and 
efficiency of public service has been improved in proportion as the 
private joint-stock company has lost its grip of municipal mono- 
polies. Where is the proof of this? It is, he says—again without 
proof, and with experience against him—the ‘universal experience 
that where monopolies are municipalised, jobbery does not ensue.’ 
He wishes to show that the Council has done great work in the 
Metropolis, and his instances are a housing scheme wndertaken, 
a scheme of drainage projected, a contract for Blackwall Tunnel 
accepted. He boasts that the County Council will find salvation for 
the human derelicts. But he omits to consider that the Council is 
to be organised as a gigantic trades union; that trades unions are 
already responsible, by the exclusion of all but skilled workers, for 
the existence of a considerable proportion of ‘the submerged 
tenth ;’ and that the whole of his programme, so far as it is stated, 
will have the directly contrary effect of salvation for human dere- 
licts. 

Mr. Burns’s candour is doubtful; so is also his accuracy. His 
caution and his logic are demonstrably absent. The facts are, for 
two reasons, the more important in weighing the merits of the Pro- 
gressive scheme of which Mr. Burns is the spokesman. 

Firstly, it is the avowed principle of the Progressives to starve 
intellectual labour in order to enrich the labour of bone and muscle. 
Let no man, therefore, flatter himself that these vast business 
enterprises will be conducted by skilled and competent managers. It 
is to be eonducted by the Council itself (assisted, it may be, by dis- 
trict councils), although, with the business already in hand, the 
members have sat at nearly 550 committee meetings, and at upwards 
of 600 sub-committees. 

Secondly, the members of the old Council who most inspired the 
confidence of the public have all retired. Though Lord Rosebery 
seeks re-election, Sir John Lubbock is gone; Sir Thomas Farrar, Mr. 
Cohen, Lord Lingen, and Mr. Horace Farquhar are also gone. In 
their place stand men unacquainted with business or finance, elected, 
not for their intelligence, but for their political partisanship. And the 
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possible danger that looms in the future of the business speculations 
to which the ratepayers are invited is immensely increased by this 
fact. The Act creating the Council is so interpreted, that no Budget 
is prepared by the Finance Committee, no general control is 
exercised over the annual outlay of money, and each committee 
spends the ratepayers’ money without reference to the expenditure 
of other committees. 

A vast commercial enterprise—a colossal speculation—is urged 
upon the ratepayers, who are invited, upon ridiculous premisses, to run 
the whole risk. The men who ask to be entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the undertaking, and who, in so doing, demand duties and ~ 
responsibilities beyond the capacity of men to discharge, inspire no 
confidence. They offer themselves as candidates for the Council, not 
as men of business, but as men of party; they urge as their qualifica- 
tions for managing a dock company their precise shade of political 
thought ; they are without practical experience or financial training ; 
they are visionary enthusiasts, who throw coolness and caution to the 
winds. These are not the hands in which public money can be safely 
placed, and, on commercial grounds alone, every prudent ratepayer is 
bound to resist, might and main, a programme which may lead to 
financial ruin and unparalleled commercial disaster. 

There are other points in the programme which moderate men 
oppose on other grounds. 

Mr. Burns, as spokesman for the Progressives, objects to the 
municipal body being ‘cabined, cribbed, confined,’ by Acts of Parlia- 
ment passed by the ground landlords, and complains that the collectiye 
life of London is ‘ circumscribed by the publican, the jobber, and the 
monopolist.’ The language tempts some men to wish that the powers 
of the Council were even more narrowly limited than they are. The 
Moderates desire to see the Council perform zealously, efficiently, 
and economically, every duty cast upon it by Parliament. They pro- 
test against a body which is appointed as a County Council becoming 
a vast trading corporation, and a gigantic employer of labour, organ- 
ised on strictly Trade Unionist lines, stifling individual enterprise, 
and opening up endless sources of municipal corruption and political 
intimidation. They see that its hands are already full of legitimate 
work, and desire no unnecessary additions to its duties and responsi- 
bilities. They resist the attempt of a body, which was called into 
being to administer certain Acts of Parliament, to refuse the per- 
formance of the statutory duties which it accepted, its determination 
to wring further powers from Parliament, and its usurpation of the 
exercise of legislative and executive functions. 

This is the great principle on which the two parties split asunder. 
The details may best be followed by taking Mr. Burns’s remarks in 
their order. But it will be remembered, as already said, that Mr. 
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Burns omits the control of the police force from his article, though 
it is an essential feature in the Progressive programme, and though 
the retention of the present Imperial control is an equally essential 
feature in the programme of the Progressives. 

As to the water supply of London, the Moderates partially agree 
with the Progressives. But whereas the Progressives demand the 
acquisition of the monopoly without an alternative, the Moderates 
desire either to come to terms with the existing companies or to pro- 
vide a new supply. The sufficiency of the present supply is a grave 
and pressing question. The river Lea is already taxed to the full 
limit ; the resources of the Kent wells are strained; within the next 
five years the maximum limit to be taken from the Thames will 
probably be reached. To provide a new supply from Wales would 
be a work of fifteen years. What is to be done in the mean- 
while, especially when in 1910, supposing population to increase at 
its present rate, 120,000,000 gallons of water will be daily required 
above the present consumption? It is necessary to take some 
immediate steps. 

If the County Council are to take over the water, ‘ why not,’ asks 
Mr. Burns, ‘ the gasand tramways?’ The answeris obvious. There 
is here no pressure of immediate necessity ; there is also the rivalry 
of competition. There is no monopoly in modes of giving light or 
imparting motion. Water will be always wanted, and will always 
remain water. Electricity may at any moment supersede gas and 
horses, and the loss will fall upon the ratepayer. At the same time, 
it remains to be proved that a Council is competent to manage 
business concerns, like gas and tramways, as cheaply and efficiently 
as private persons. On these grounds, and others, the Moderates are 
opposed to the acquisition of gas and tramway companies. 

As to the drainage of the Metropolis, both parties are equally 
eager to make the system efficient. But Mr. Burns seems to claim 
for the County Council more in this direction than it has really done, 
and to depreciate unduly the work of its predecessors. The Metro- 
politan Board in constructing Barking outfall and commencing 
Crossness outfall were, in fact, obeying a mandate of a Royal Com- 
mission, which represented the best scientific opinion of the day. 
Owing to the fact that their works were incomplete, the County 
Counci] has enjoyed a school of experiment, by the advantages of 
which it has most wisely profited. 

As to the housing of the working classes, both parties again are 
equally agreed in their desire to render the Acts effective .In details 
they may differ ; but the improved housing of the working classes is 
equally an object of Progressives and Moderates. 

On the rating question much difference of opinion has existed and 
still exists. The Moderates are, as a whole, prepared to admit that 
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the law is in a faulty state, that local needs should be paid for out of 
local property, that persons who receive the benefit of local property 
should contribute to its needs in a fair proportion, and that owners 
do not, in the case of improvements, contribute their fair share. But 
the Moderates are not prepared to stop all improvements till the change 
in the law is made, or to overthrow existing contracts, or to throw 
new burdens upon the owners without some equitable arrangement 
as to existing leases and possibly without giving increased representa- 
tion in proportion to the additional burden. 

As to the purchase and management of the markets, or as to the 
acquisition of the existing docks, and the provision of new shipping 
accommodation, and other cognate subjects, the same differences 
exist between the two parties as appear in reference to gas and 
tramways. The Progressives advocate the acquisition and the 
municipalisation of all necessary public monopolies, while Moderate 
men desire to see the existing Acts for their regulation and 
control honestly and efficiently enforced before any further steps are 
taken. A body, which has already ‘« supervise and control danger- 
ous trades, to inspect markets, weights and measures, slaughter- 
houses, dairies, milk shops, &c., to carry out the Factory and 
Workshops Acts, to enforce the laws relating to sanitation, health, 
and public improvements, and which has under its control fire 
brigades, asylums, parks, andinnumerable items of municipal govern- 
ment, has no time or ability at its disposal for the working of business 
concerns of such vast size and complexity. 

Upon the labour regulations enforced by the Council, or upon the 
interference with trade, which it has sanctioned, the Moderates differ 
from the Progressive majority by which those regulations were intro- 
duced, and which the same party desires to extend. They differ in 
principle as well as in detail, but the degrees of the differences are, 
of course, widely divergent. Many Moderates lay stress on the 
general impolicy of superseding private by public agencies, and the mis- 
chievous results that follow as a necessary, though indirect, conse- 
quence from well-intentioned legislation. Theydeprecate the increase 
of corporate action and the decrease of individual action. They see 
in socialistic changes the enslavement of the individual to communi- 
ties. They recognise even in house-building by municipal bodies the 
tendency to produce bad houses, because it no longer pays private 
persons to repair them, to check the multiplication of better houses 
because the property is rendered undesirable. But these considera- 
tions of the State versus the Individual, which are at stake in the Pro- 
gressive and the Moderate programmes, are too wide for discussion 
within my limits of time and space. 

I have touched upon scarcely half the points which Mr. Burns’s 
article suggests, I have left out many of the arguments that may 
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be urged for the Moderate programme. But enough has, perhaps, 
been said to suggest to all Moderate men the need of voting 
against the Progressives. And in conclusion to an inadequate state- 
ment, I will add the hope that Mr. Burns will forgive my express- 
ing plainly my opinion on his qualifications to make a wise use of my 
money. 

R. E. PROTHERO. 
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